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The fourth of a series of articles on problems of flour mill construction, equipment and operation, written for 


*S INCE power is one of the largest 

-4| items of expense in a flour mill and 
a vital factor in the successful opera- 
tion of the plant, its economical use 
is of the utmost importance to the 
proprietor or management. 

There are comparatively few millers or managers 
that know just how much power is required to run 
their mill, the cost of same, and still less the distribu- 
tion of power among the groups of machines. There 
are of course certain factors which either contribute to 
the economical use or, on the other hand, to a waste 
or an excess use of power, that make the power bill 
high enough to reduce the profits a little nearer the 
vanishing point, where the margin is very close. 

The writer was perhaps the first to make tests (over 
30 years ago) in which not only the approximate power 
for individual machines and groups was ascertained, 
but the load factor as well; that is, the work per- 
formed by these machines or groups in cleaning grain, 
grinding, etc., the power used in thus functioning, and 
that for the machines 
themselves or running 
free of load. 

Under favorable and 
precise conditions as to 
operation, as_ grinding, 
bolting, etc., the power 
taken for these functions 
will be about the same as, 
for instance, the power 
taken for merely grind- 
ing, whether a line of 
rolls takes 2.25 or 4.5 
horsepower for the rolls 
themselves, the power to 
grind being 9.27 horse- 
power. 





HUS in one case the 

rolls, we will say, are 
fitted with ball bearings, 
the other with collar oil- 
ing bearings. The first 
takes, with its working 
load, 11.22 horsepower, 
and the second, under 
same conditions, 13.77, or 
2.25 horsepower 
Under the same condi- 
tions as to size of roll, a 
given load in a given 
time, the crushing being 
the same, the quantity of 
work performed and the 
power to do that work 
will be the same. 

In exemplifying the 
power for flour mills, and 
its distribution to indi- 
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The Northwestern Miller by the author of ‘‘ Practical Milling. 


vidual machines or groups, a plate with two figures 
or charts is submitted. 

Fig. 1 shows three curves: curve 1, that for the four 
break rolls; curve 2, that for the middle rolls, or mid- 
dling reductions, and curve 3, that for the end or tails 
reduction rolls. This type is a four break, six reduc- 
tion mill. Below, or at bottom, the power is given 
from .1 to 2.5 horsepower, and at the left of square 
the per cent load from 10 per cent to 100, the latter 
equaling 780 lbs wheat per hour to first break roll. 
The second break roll has 75 per cent of the 780, 
equaling 585 Ibs. The third break will handle 55, and 
the last roll or fourth break will have 25 per cent, of 


the 780 Ibs. 


ERE we observe that, as the loads decreased, the 
consumption of power also decreased from 1.5 
horsepower at the first break roll to .15 on the fourth. 
This is for grinding only. On the third break nearly 
all the flour has been removed, so that the third break 
scalp goes to the fourth break or last roll in a com- 
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paratively thin and light stream; and while this roll is 
set the closest of all the break rolls, it is only to the 
point where it merely, one might say, touches the bran 
lightly, just so as to skim off the remaining flour 
without undue cutting or scraping of the bran passing 
between the rolls, hence there is but little pressure 
exerted. On the other hand, in reducing the broken 
endosperm in the form of middlings, we note in curve 
2 that, as the loads decrease, the power apparently 
increases proportionately. 

Here the sizing roll, handling a 55 per cent load 
or stock, takes comparatively little power, owing to 
the fact that on this roll open grinding is practiced, 
the rolls being set to merely lightly crush down the 
largest and most branny of the largest size middlings, 
with no thought of flouring; hence, again the minimum 
of pressure is exerted. The first middlings roll, with 
50 per cent load, requires a little over 1 horsepower, 
and so on down to the third middlings roll with its 
25 per cent load taking the most power of any single 
roll of the mill, 1.88 horsepower. Although the loads 

decrease, now 
the 
middlings to flour, hence 


we are 


seeking to reduce 
grinding finer or closer 


and, as a consequence, 


| exerting more and more 
pressure in grinding as 


we go along. 


HE tailing roll, with 

its 23 per cent load, 
required 1,58 horsepower, 
and the last or low grade 
with 12 per cent 
used 1,33. The 
break rolls, collectively 
handling the 
loads, take approximate- 
ly one fourth of the total 
power to grind, the tail 
end rolls, with the light- 
est loads, another quar- 
ter, while the middle 
rolls, with their loads, 
about half the power to 
grind, the total of such 
power being 11.22 horse- 
leaving out of 
power 


roll, 
load, 


heaviest 


power, 
consideration the 
used by the rolls them- 
selves. 

On the breaking sys- 
tem we have very high 
or open grinding, or a 
mere breaking, facilitat- 
ed by the coarse flutes 
or corrugation, the dif- 
ferential motion between 
the two rolls, and the 
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spirality of the corrugations, which cross at the grind- 
ing or crushing point of the rolls. Thus we have a 
sort of combination of crushing, hammering and tear- 
ing, or rendering action, and only exert such a pressure 
as will merely hold the rolls to their work. After the 
first breaking down, the succeeding break scalps in 
turn are comparatively easy to shatter. In the upper 
righthand corner of Fig. 1 is another chart, with the 
curves as shown in Fig. 1, but now connected or shown 
in the usual way. In Fig. 
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each machine following the rolls, as sifters, reels and 
purifiers, handles a due proportion of the total load. 


HE feed on the first break roll will be that to 
produce 80 bbls in 24 hours, and the power re- 
quired will be 32.8. That taken by the rolls is 13 horse- 
power. But each roll differs in regard to power and 
load, so the rolls are divided into three groups, the 
first group or five break rolls taking 3.62 horsepower, 
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cleaning machinery, hence would likely require two to 
three horsepower less, and the basis be something like 
.85 horsepower per bbl, granting some modern types 
of bearings .were used and the mill modernly con- 
structed. 

But the example given will more nearly conform in 
its system and equipment to the larger mills as to its 
division of power. The rolls were 7x14 in and 7x16 in 
in size, and the cleaners, bolters, etc., adapted for an 
80- to 100-bbl mill in ca- 
pacity. 
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mill. The work was car- 0.1 
ried on at the experimen- 
tal mill at the Pennsylva- 
nia State College. The 
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Fig. 1—Horsepower to Grind (Power for Kolls Excluded) Four Break, Six Reduction Rolls 


OR grinding = spring 
wheat, tempered and 
under same conditions, the 
following shows power to 
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first work of this kind 
done here was about 12 
years ago, and the data 
obtained accords very 
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7, ae grind only: 
(1) Five breaks, 10 re- 
ductions, 9.27 horsepower. 


Roll surface per bbl, 3.2 in. 





closely with tests made in 





mills under actual milling 
conditions, and tests car- 
ried out by others since. 
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In Fig. 2, at the top, the 
graph extends out to the 
line, showing 13 _ horse- 
power, but as a matter of 
fact the test showed 12.99, 
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but being so close, the 
writer in this instance 
makes it 13 horsepower. 
The power given in this 
chart takes into considera- 
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tion the full power, or that 
taken to function as in 
grinding, bolting, etc., with 
the power taken by ma- 
chines themselves added. 
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PACKERS: SPEC JAL-MACH, 
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The load to the first break 





Load en sae Break - ‘haan “1O0%) 
| 
5 Brks Working Load perHour 42604he « 3.62 HP. 


Total 4180 “ =13.00 AP 


Tr ‘ e Per “% of be — for se ene 32.8.4: 
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(2) Four breaks, six re 
ductions, 11.22 horsepower. 
Roll surface per bbl, 2.1 in 

(3) Three breaks, fiv: 


reductions, 11.96 horse 
power. Roll surface pe: 
bbl, 1.7 in. 


(4) Three breaks, five 
reductions, 12.2 horsepow- 
Roll surface per bbl, 
1.7 inches (spring wheat 
ground dry or untem- 
pered). 

(5) Three breaks, five 
reductions, 9.43 horsepow- 
er. Roll surface per bbl 
1.7 in (soft winter wheat 
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ground dry or _ untem- 
p pered). 
| The first takes 17.5 per 
Pp 








roll is also 780 lbs wheat 

per hour, the same as that 0 1 2, 3. 
for the four-break, six- 

reduction mill, also for a 

three-break, five-reduction mill, as one of the objects 
in making these experiments was to ascertain the rela- 
tive power taken by the grinding rolls in mills using 
different amounts of roller surface, as that in long or 
shorter system mills, but working under the same con- 
ditions as to capacity or loads, time, etc. 


sige working load of the five break rolls equals 2,260 
Ibs per hour, that of the six middlings rolls 1,580, 
and of the four end rolls 440. Thus the total working 
loads for rolls is 4,280 lbs per hour. Since the bolters 
handle the chop or ground product of the rolls, they 
also handle this quantity; as, for instance, the section 
of sifter that handles the chop from the first break 
roll sifts or has a load of 2,260 Ibs per hour, and thus 
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Fig. 2—Horsepower 


the second group, six middlings rolls, 5.8, and the 
third, or end reduction rolls, 3.58. Thus we note that 
the head of the mill, or first group, takes approxi- 


mately one fourth, the middle about one half, and the7” 


last, or end, the remaining quarter, of the totalw”.er 
for the rolls. at 

Now the rolls take 13 horsepower,” 39. 6 per cent 
of the total; the cleaners 5.75, or 17.4 per cent; the 
transmission 5.5, or 16.8 per cen*; the bolters, etc., 4.6, 
or 14.2 per cent; the packers, “te., 4, or 12 per cent. 

The power is based on .4 horsepower per bbl of 
capacity. The horsepower hours will amount to 768 
for a 24-hour run. Fo* that size mill the equipment 
is very complete, as few mills of that size or capacity 
would have as long a system, or so complete a line of 





cent less power to grind 
than the second, and 22.5 
less than the third. The 
difference as to power be- 
tween the hard, >> spring, and the soft winters is equal 
to 20 per cent less power in favor of the soft. Tem- 
pev*. or conditioned wheat will take less power to 
grind than dry or untempered wheat, depending on the 
degree of temper, by from 5 to 10 per cent, or even 
more. It takes less power to scour spring wheat than 
soft winter, and more power to scour damp wheat 
than dry. 

The five-break, 10-reduction mill, figuring in the 
power for rolls, takes 13 horsepower and the four- 
break, six-reduction mill will take 13.6. Power for 
longer system, .6 horsepower less. This, however, rep- 
resents a saving of about 45 horsepower hours every 
day run, with less pressure and heat, less loss in 
evaporation, and a more uniformly granular flour. 
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“Me an’ Peg Leg Green an’ Red Sawyer,” 
said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Rol- 
ler Mills, “‘was settin’ out here the other 
evenin’ eryin’ and carryin’ on about how 
low millin’ is, when Red seen a feller kind 
of half-hidin’ back of a tree an’ let out we'd 
better dry up on account that it might be 
the law spyin’ to see ef we had a millers’ 

trust. ‘I don’t allow it is,’ said Peg Leg, 
a0 ie ‘my. idea bein’ it’ 8 Dude Shawkie 










te agein’ in the crick 


Sz vince yesterday 


Fetchit’ s flour to take home 
an’ save hisself havin’ to sleep out in 
(3 * ‘Well,’ I says, ‘I hope you 
*pay him up prompt, because the night run 
ain’t so dawgawned easy to sell now’days.’” 











MILLERS, BUYERS AND ETHICS 

HE Millers’ National Federation recently adopted 

what it called a code of ethics, containing a num- 
ber of clauses, some of greater and some of lesser 
merit, the whole constituting a comprehensive defini- 
tion of good business principles as applied to flour 
milling. Completed and ratified, it is probable that 
this document was such that no single miller could 
subscribe to and abide by its every detail. It was 
rather a mark to be aimed at, a theoretical ideal of 
good conduct susceptible of practical application, but 
not all at once nor, probably, all in one place. 

Since then many millers undoubtedly have sought, 
so far as conditions made possible, to abide by as 
many of the stated principles as they could. Their 
success has varied according to t.ie difficulties encoun- 
tered and the fortitude under trial possessed by them 
as individuals. Some have succeeded largely and have 
found their business situation improved; some have 
failed almost completely and too readily accorded the 
code a resting place in the limbo of other efforts to 
put milling on sounder ground. 

Some, of course, have not tried at all. Some rarely 
try anything, even once. Their code is the code of 
beating the game. In whatever is undertaken, their 
normal thought is not what good may be accomplished 
by it but what they may do for their own advantage 
while the others are engaged in pursuit of idealism. 
They are naturally and normally disrupters who deny 
any duty to the industry, practice their own vicious 
kind of sabotage against effort to advance, and habitu- 
ally pursue success down a crooked path with a crooked 
stick, 

There are, of course, a certain percentage of buyers 
who associate themselves with, or become the victims 
of, these lone hand millers. It is from them that they 
are able to secure the prices and terms which they 
thereafter delight to display to the millers who adhere 
to safer and more conservative, more “ethical,” poli- 
cies. It is from them, also, that buyers usually, and 
almost certainly sooner or later, secure exactly the kind 
of flour, weights, package and service which necessarily 
attaches a the sale made on unsound price and terms. 
It is by them that, finally, they get the trimming for 
which they were fated from the date of the first trade. 

A high price and strict terms are not, of course, 
the exact measure of a miller’s business code. But 
there is a middle ground, a certain standard of con- 
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duct, which forms the line between the miller whom 
the buyer may count on and the miller with whom he 
is certain, now or at another time, to have trouble. 
The experienced buyer need have no difficulty in rec- 
ognizing the signs. The miller, or his salesman, who 
is eager to grant every request short of transfer of the 
mill, carries a sign which spells “beware” to the buyer. 
Following the code of ethics is not warrant of perfec- 
tion in a miller, but too wide departure from it is evi- 
dence that he is at least lacking in that assurance of 
safety which every buyer should demand at the other 
end of the contract. 


BREAD LIES AND THE PALATE 

N ADVERTISEMENT of whole wheat flour car- 

ries the catch line, “The whiter your bread, the 

sooner you're dead.” Of course it is a lie, just as the 

infamous white bread and cancer story is a lie, just 

as the particles of steel from mill rolls was a lie, just 

as all of the ridiculous stories about rats perishing 
when fed white bread are lies. 

There is no means of telling how many people be- 
lieve some part or all of the many charges against 
white bread. Certainly almost every child in the public 
schools sooner or later has one or more of them ex- 
pounded to him. Equally certainly an overwhelming 
majority of the ordinary run of people, although they 
may eat white bread because of natural liking for it, 
really believe they would be better off if they ate some 
sort of bran mash instead. A great number of physi- 
cians, pretending to no special dietetic learning and 
having no scientific support whatever, constantly rec- 
ommend brown bread in preference to white. 

It is possible that the great growth in commercial 
baking and the extensive bread advertising made pos- 
sible by it may have some influence in disproving 
these libelous tales and dispersing the well-established 
prejudice against white bread. If, however, past ex- 
perience may be accepted as an index of the future, a 
new lie may be counted upon to arise as soon as the 
ghost of the last one has been laid. Certainly white 
flour and white bread have well proved their ability 
to stand punishment. The lies go on, but so also does 
the consumption of bread. Fortunately, people are 
largely guided in their eating by their own tastes 
rather than by what they read or are told. 





A LESS SPECULATIVE TRADE 
VERYWHERE in the trade there is much won- 
derment, often bordering on complaint, that new 

crop flour business is so slow getting under way. 
Reports from milling sections show that only in the 
Southwest, where after-harvest sales always are first 
to display activity, are current orders in excess of ca- 
pacity. Even in that field bookings are little larger 
than those of last year, when absence of any discount 
on prices for forward delivery restricted sales to a 
subnormal basis. In the Northwest, current sales are 
about sixty per cent of mill capacity, and in soft wheat 
territory buying is described as limited to the trade’s 
present needs. 

Much the same story comes from eastern market 
centers. Although stocks undoubtedly are light, both 
bakers and distributors show little tendency to antici- 
pate their wants. Confessing lack of confidence in the 
market and assuring themselves that they will be able 
to buy cheaper later on, they are now placing orders 
that are evidently of forced character and often ac- 
companied by shipping directions. Only one of the 
larger bakery buyers has much anticipated his require- 
ments; another has very small bookings; all are “hold- 
ing back.” 

Why, after all, should this be an occasion for won- 
derment? Is there anything in the present market 
situation to counsel haste, or even an active interest, 
in covering flour needs far in advance? Certainly 
there is no indication of there being any shortage of 
flour, either now or at any time in the months to come. 
Prices are very high; not that they may not go higher, 
but even with the wheat market on a basis where it is 
likely to be fairly independent of the world level, it 
already is high as measured by the “all commodity” 
base line. Buyers undoubtedly see this and believe 
that there is greater chance of the “bull” factors hav- 
ing been discounted in the present price level than 
that all of them may not yet have been fully reflected. 
Evidence of the past several seasons, omitting the 
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ridiculous speculative flurry of the autumn of 1923, 
strongly suggests that buyers of flour have largely 
changed their customs and habits of thought in the 
matter of trying to guess the market. They still like 
to use their judgment in selecting the low points of 
price movements, but they are less disposed to gamble 
heavily on these low points for supplies months ahead. 
Even the largest bakery buyers are inclined to mini- 
mize the speculative factor by selling futures against 
flour contracts made with mills. Throughout the trade 
there is increasing tendency to regard flour as a com- 
modity rather than as a derby for trying to pick the 
winner. 

This tendency is undoubtedly much more marked 
among buyers and distributors than it is among mill- 
ers. The latter continue to dream of the old days, to 
urge their customers to take flour in quantities beyond 
their reasonable needs, to get the buyer “booked up” 
against the possibility of some other miller later having 
a chance at his business. Nearly every sale for de- 
livery over a long period ahead is more the result of 
the miller’s pointing the way than of the buyer’s con- 
sidered policy. The complaint against dull business is 
rarely against the volume of orders for near-by deliv- 
ery, but almost always against the miller’s inability to 
accumulate large bookings to insure several months’ 
operation. 

In this matter of flour bookings, millers may well 
take a leaf from the changed policies of their cus- 
tomers and do what they can to aid in making milling 
more a current business of manufacturing and dis- 
tributing a standard commodity and less a business of 
using that commodity for trading and speculative ends. 
It is true that this will make the industry less exciting. 
It will, however, make it more stable. It will, also, 
put it on a more sensible basis, because manufacturing 
and merchandising can only be conducted at a profit 
when costs are known and each sale contributes its 
share. 


WILL SECONDARY MARKETS REBEL? 
S A RESULT of a petition of members, it is prob- 
able that the adverse decision of the directors of 
the Chicago Board of Trade on the proposal to estab- 
lish a clearing house for future trades will be carried 
to a vote of the membership. 
some reason to believe that the vote of outside mem- 
bers augmenting that of active members who are suf- 
ficiently intelligent to read the handwriting will carry 
the proposal, and thus assure the first step in the re- 
form of future trading machinery. 

Should such a vote be called and the reactionary 
members succeed in defeating the proposal, there will 
no longer be any argument for the government to 
withhold its hand from enforcing the changes which 
public and trade sentiment now definitely demand. 
The Chicago Board of Trade will have declared itself 
deaf to public opinion and determined to play its game 
through to the finish. It will, thereafter, have only 
itself to blame when the administration requests re- 
strictive legislation and Congress, determined to do a 
good job, goes far beyond the administration program. 

Meantime, there is undoubted resentment among 
members of the lesser future markets against the re- 
fractory attitude evidenced at Chicago. At all of these 
markets, trading is normally held within reasonable 
limits and rarely is there an exhibition of the sort of 
corner which was staged a fortnight ago in connection 
with the July wheat settlement. There is no reason 
why the members of these secondary exchanges should 
be held to account for the sins of Chicago, and less 
reason why they should help Chicago to defend a 
system with which they themselves are not in accord. 
Should they, on this account, withdraw from associa- 
tion with the dominant board, that organization will 
be left to fight its battle alone. 

Few members of the grain trade and the milling 
industry wish active government intervention in the 
affairs of the grain trade. They have had opportunity 
to see it in the past, and do not like it. They know 
that it is almost certain to be destructive: Yet as 
between maintenance of a system which constantly en- 
genders criticism, and government interference, they 
are about prepared to choose the latter, and lesser, 
evil. They are in the position of a man who wishes 
to stand by his friend in trouble, but finally and re- 
luctantly becomes impatient with the friend’s obstinacy 
in wrongdoing. 


In such event, there is 
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Fite WEEKS Flour Output! 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Aug. 9 Aug. 11 
ug.8 Aug.1 1924 1923 


A 
Minneapolis ...252,796 182,639 220,903 268,280 












St. Paul ....... 8,348 8,465 9,856 11,300 
Duluth-Superior 16,625 17,355 10,080 15,815 
Milwaukee .... 5,200 7,400 2,000 5,500 

Totals . 282,969 215,859 242,839 300, 895 


Outside mills*..149,302 217,150 225,072 159,616 





Ag’gate sprg.432,271 433,009 467,911 460,511 


St. Louis ...... 27,700 26,600 28,100 47,200 
St. Louist ..... 50,200 46,200 49,700 49,300 
Buffalo ........200,840 189,281 141,436 121,125 
Chicago ....... 37,000 33,000 36,000 30,000 


92,254 102,738 119,374 102,000 
330,927 344,272 343,555 343,410 


Kansas City.... 
Kansas Cityf... 


Omaha ....... 21,060 13,654 23,472 23,900 
St. Joseph 27,083 31,246 27,709 29,025 
BOURR cccccces 21,215 19,762 19,176 21,610 
Wichita ....... 41,768 35,011 35,688 46,795 
Toledo ........ 46,200 44,200 41,800 42,200 
Toledof ....... 79,945 74,355 106,796 98,015 
Indianapolis ... 10,305 12,402 10,292 8,450 

Nashvilie®® .... «seccs 116,815 108,942 ...... 
Portland, Ores. 13,824 11,598 25,162 20,610 
Seattle ..... 20,257 17,806 31,609 35,365 
Tacoma ....... 22,337 21,436 28,514 15,530 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Aug. 9 Aug. 11 


Aug. 8 Aug. 1 1924 1923 
Minneapolis ...... 48 35 39 48 
ee WOE cs ceccses 38 39 40 47 
Duluth-Superior .. 45 47 29 43 
Milwaukee ....... 43 62 17 34 
Outside mills* .... 46 54 55 48 
Average spring.. 47 44 44 48 
Oe, BD. oeccacas 43 41 44 93 
a Ae 58 53 57 64 
WRMAIO cecsccccce 84 79 77 73 
CHICAGO 2.220000. 92 82 90 75 
Kansas City ..... 61 68 80 76 
Kansas Cityt .... 60 62 68 67 
COMBRR ceccccsess 77 48 94 100 
Be. SOROPR cescece 57 66 58 61 
BOMMA ceocsecccece 46 43 48 47 
WEEOMUEM coccceveee 63 53 55 72 
TEE cescceneere 96 92 91 88 
eee 78 69 79 78 
Indianapolis ..... 52 62 62 37 
Nashville** ...... es 77 65 oe 
Portland, Oregon. 22 18 40 33 
BOATS cccccccccse 38 34 60 67 
WOOD 628s c 0000s 39 38 50 2 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





CANADA FORBIDS IMPORTS OF FEED 

A ministerial order, dated July 31, pro- 
hibits the importation into Canada of 
hay, straw, forage, fodder, millfeed, and 
also of merchandise packed in fodder 
from Texas, New Mexico, Colorado, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Louisiana. 





CANADIAN FLOUR HIGHER 
Toronto, Ont., Aug. 11.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Domestiec spring wheat flour 
has advanced 20c, making top patents 
$9.30 bbl. Demand is poor, export busi- 
ness slow and prices have declined 1s to 
47s 6d, August-September, and 44s 9d, 
October. There is no change in millfeed. 
A. H. Batrey. 


Imports of Canadian Wheat 
The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 
Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 











_ Week ending-— ~ Jan. 1, 1925, to 
Aug. 1 July 25 Aug. 1, 1925 
eoeee 8 =——“(“—it*és 59,000 


Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
Week ending———, 
July 25 
224,000 


Jan. 1, 1925, to 
Aug. 1, 1925 
3,788,000 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Domestic Demand.—Sales of flour have picked up slightly, although most 
buyers are still only covering their immediate requirements and little long term 
booking is heard of. Sales are hard to make, but many millers, with their con- 
tinued bullishness and the belief in $2 wheat, have persuad- 
ed buyers to come into the market. Buyers are also in- 
clined to believe that waiting for lower prices will not pay 
them, and they are getting more confident of the levels now 
established. Northwestern millers are using more new 
wheat, but owing to its light weight and the consequent 
greater quantity required for a barrel of flour, the price 
changes in the wheat market are not closely followed in the 
price of flour. Bookings probably continue greater than 
the capacity of mills, but are below normal for this season of the year. 

Export Business ——Export business with Europe is practically at a standstill, 
it now being believed that foreign importers are waiting for the Canadian crop 
before they will commit themselves to book other than imperative needs. A lim- 
ited number of sales of low grade flours have been made to Latin America, but 
even this business shows a falling off. It was reported that a Canadian mill sold 
a large parcel of flour to North China last week, but otherwise demand from the 
Orient is quiet. 

Production.—The majority of milling centers showed a gain in activity last 
week, although no improvement was reported in the receipt of shipping instruc- 
tions, which continue to be only fair. The operations of the spring wheat mills of 
the Northwest averaged 47 per cent of capacity, an increase of 3 points over the 
previous week, Minneapolis mills increasing their activity by 13 points. In the 
Southwest a gain of 4 points was shown, despite the decrease of 7 points registered 
by the Kansas City mills, whose production has reached the low point of the season. 
The mills of the central states showed little change in their rate of operation, but 
those in the St. Louis district gained 3 points, allowing them to operate at half 
capacity. Buffalo mills operated at 84 per cent, compared with 79 in the previous 
week. For the country as a whole, operations averaged about 61 per cent, com- 
pared with 64 at this time last year. 

Wheat.—Although wheat advanced early in the seven-day period under re- 
view, mainly due to bullish reports of the Canadian crop, the United States gov- 
ernment crop report, showing only a small loss, caused a reaction on Aug. 11. 
The Minneapolis September option showed a net loss between Aug. 4 and Aug. 11 
of 2144c, while the December option closed on Aug. 11 at $1. 55%, compared with 
$1.58%4 on Aug. 4. Prices at Winnipeg were also lower. 

Flour Prices.—Since a week ago, flour prices have advanced about 10@50c 
bbl, while they are $1.25 higher than at this time last year. 

Millfeed—The demand for millfeed has improved greatly, and mills are not 
anxious to sell. Prices have advanced $1.50@3 ton, in the majority of cases, since 
a week ago. 








European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Ene., Aug. 11.—(Special Cable)—Stocks of imported flour are get- 
ting low, but buyers show no interest in forward buying, mills’ offers and spot 
price being about equal. Mills offer Canadian top patents at 50s 6d@5ls 6d ($8.59 
@8.76 bbl), c.i.f., exports 48s 6d ($8.25 bbl), Minnesota exports 50s ($8.51 bbl), 
nominal, American low grade 26s@26s 6d ($4.42@4.51 bbl), Argentine low grade 
25s ($4.25 bbl), and Australian patent 44s 6d ($7.57 bbl), Home milled straight 
run is equivalent to 44s 6d ($7.57 bbl), c.i.f. 

Amsterdam.—There is a good demand for spot and afloat flour in anticipa- 
tion of the German duty, but higher prices are not yet being paid. Mills offer 
Kansas top patents at $10 per 100 kilos ($9 bbl), straights $9.20 ($8.20 bbl), Cana- 
dian exports $9.20@9.30 ($8.20@8.29 bbl), c.i.f., and home milled $9.10 ($8.10 
bbl), delivered. 

Hamburg.—The duty question is still under discussion. American flours are 
neglected. Demand is chiefly for English and Canadian flours. There is a fair 
demand from Czechoslovakia, but Danzig and Poland are not buying, owin = 
large stocks. Mills offer Canadian exports at $9.50@9.70 per 100 kilos ( 
@8.64 bbl), English Manitobas 38@39s($8.28@8.44 bbl), and English wae 
35s 6d@39s ($7.68@8.44 bbl), c.i.f. 

Copenhagen.—Spot demand is smaller. Forward buying is at a standstill. 
Canadian exports are $10.30 per 100 kilos ($9.18 bbl), c.i.f. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Survey of the Crops 


The government crop report as of Aug. 1 bears out the belief that has been 
expressed lately in The Northwestern Miller that the damage done to the spring 
wheat crop has been greatly overestimated by some. Bullish reports of the Ca- 
nadian crop are also contradicted by the statistics bureau’s estimate for Aug. 1. 
Harvesting has been nearly half completed in the northwestern states, the grain 
testing lighter than it did last year. Harvesting has been begun under very fa- 
vorable conditions in eastern Canada, where yields are high and the quality good. 
In the prairie provinces there is every indication of a good average crop being 
obtained. Reports from Europe indicate that the crop will be considerably larger 
than last year, although rains have retarded progress somewhat. In North Af- 
rica a large increase in the probable yield of the crops would appear likely to 
affect the market for American durum wheat this year. 
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Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bu: 











WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Aug. Sept. Dec Sept. Dec. 
Becctcee 160% 161 157% 158% 
Govesees 160 160% 157% 158% 
Bevvcees 166% 164% 162 162% 
Bicedess 166% 164 161% 162% 
Wisvess 165% 163% 160% 160% 
) ee 160% 159 155% - 155% 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Aug. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Siccccece 158% 158% 161% 162% 
Gocewees 157% 157 161% 162 
Wieenece 163% 161% 166% 165% 
Perea 163% 161 166% 165% 
Serr 162% 160% 166% 165% 
BB, voces 158% 156% 160% 160% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Dec Sept. Dec 
144% 144% 143 
142% 143% 141% 
146% 148% 145% 
145% 149 145% 
144% 147% 144% 
140 142% 139% 
Kansas City 
Sept. Dec. 
103% 84% 
101% 83 
101% 83% 
101% 83% 
102% 84% 
102 84% 
OATS 
Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec. 
88% 40% 
38% 40% 
39 40% 
38% 40% 
38% 40% 
37% 39% 
Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec. 
101 104 
101% 103% 
103% 106% 
104% 107% 
107% 110 
er 107% 111% 104% 107% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Dec. Sept. Dec. 
evoee 266% 263% 
eecee 265% 261 
coves 266 261% 
ceeoe 268% 263% 
eee 268% 264% 
ooeeé 268% 265% 





Liverpool Wheat 


Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futures, 
per 100 Ibs: 


Oct. Dec. 
BOR. ES secccccccessacis lls 3d 10s 9%d 
SEE wcadnctegbenteet lis 4%da 108104 
Bs To 006eeeccsne ess lis 6a 10s 10%d 
Be 4 .osdbepesdnseusee lis 5%d 108s11%d 
BM, BO ci cacccvcosses lls 5%d 10s10%d 
Bk BE. bo ec ecwccewee lis 1%d 10s 7%d 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1 
to Aug. 1, 1925 (000's omitted): 
1925 1924 1923 
Flour production, bbls— 


June 21-30 ...ceeeeee 3,042 2,716 2,162 
July W-11 ..cccccccee 3,332 3,683 4,156 
July 12-18 Seccccce 2,526 2,293 2,451 
July 19-365 ..cccccces 2,491 2,483 2,649 
July 26-Aug. 1....... 2,435 2,466 2,688 
July 1-Aug. 1........ 10,734 10,927 11,944 
Flour, July 1-Aug. 1, 

bbls— 
MBRPOTED ccc cccccccces 778 830 964 
FURPOTUS si cecceccsicc dee ene 19 
Wheat, July 1-Aug. 1, 

bus— 
Receipts from farms. 98,000 122,000 105,000 
TREMGSGS.. cop cccecsaces 5,591 4,590 9,783 
RURMOTES cs cccccccecce 472 1,260 1,876 
Ground by mills ..... 40,390 50,262 653,748 
Wheat stocks, Aug. 1, 

bus— 
At terminals ........ 34,041 46,193 40,526 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit 66,250 97,715 67,219 








Flour quotations, 
quotations on basis of carload lots, 


Chicago 
Spring first patent ........... $8.65@ 9.10 
Spring standard patent ....... 8.25@ 8.65 
Spring first clear ............ 7.50@ 7.90 
Hard winter short patent ..... 8.20@ 8.65 
Hard winter straight ......... 7.60@ 8.15 
Hard winter first clear ....... 6.75@ 7.30 
Soft winter short patent ...... 8.15@ 8.55 
Soft winter straight .......... 7.70@ 8.10 
Soft winter first clear ........ 6.90@ 7.25 
Rye flour, white ............. 5.90@ 6.05 
Rye Mour, GOTH .cvccccccccces 4.65@ 5.25 
ow. patent 
San Francisco. ..$....@9.70 


Includes scanty atreights. 





reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Aug. 11. 
prompt delivery. 


tNash ville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


*New crop. 





Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
*$9.15@ 9.40 $....@.... ere 2 $9.75@ 9.90 $9.10@ 9.50 $9.15@ 9.40 $9.85@10.35 $10.25@10.50 *$9.00@ 9.30 $9.50@10.00 
*8.75@ 8.95 cece Mecss coos Qe 9.50@ 9.75 8.55@ 9.20 8.65@ 8.90 9.10@ 9.50 9.00@ 9.40 *8.75@ 9.00 pace @® ence 
*7.25@ 7.45 ree, ree owe 8.10@ 8.25 8.00@ 8.50 on06O oe 8.00@ 8.50 8.25@ 8.60 coo Bune 60 ee cove 
= OF 8.15@ 9.05 oo@.. 9.50@ 9.75 8.80@ 9.35 8.90@ 9.15 9.35@ 9.85 8.50@ 9.40 *8.90@ 9.25 8.75@ 9.25 
~ we 7.35@ 8.25 a Pe 9.00@ 9.25 8.25@ 8.90 8.40@ 8.65 eae | 9.40 oves@ys *8.40@ 9.00 ee ee 
OS 6.75@ 7.25 re 92 6oeees 0000 Moves o22+@.... oO ccec occa Moece re PS PPP 
ee .-@. i RE. IRL TT. Pe 7.50@ 8.00 -@. 8.75@ 9.70 *8.55@ 8.90 9.75 @10.25 
rer Pe -o@ os J 8.60@ 8.70 7.15@ 7.75 16.75@ 7.00 17. 50@ 8.25 8.25@ 8.75 *8.25@ 8.55 $.25@ 8.50 
ee ae Te ~~ ror ee eS en A -@. 7.65@ 8.00 er ey 7.50@ 8.00 
-95@ 6.20 ie oh ees 6.60@ 6.75 5.90@ 6.20 6.00@ 6.25 6.50@ 6.75 6.85@ 7.20 ere ere ro. a 
-60@ 4.90 Pe o@reorse 40@ 5.45 Ter; Pere) 5.00@ 5.25 7@ 20% 5.20@ 5.30 ooee@.... ve on GED 
Straight | Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndara patent Montana standard patent 
$7.60@8.00 re, ee $9.00@9.25 $9.50@9 $9.00@9.25 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


GOVERNMENT REPORT INDICATES 
SLIGHT SPRING WHEAT LOSS 





Thirteen Million Bushels Spring Wheat Loss Nearly Balanced by Winter Gain 
—Corn Crop Reduced by Heat—Canadian Estimate Increased 
by 10,000,000 Bus— Rye and Flaxseed Forecasts Smaller 


The monthly report for August issued 
by the Department of Agriculturé on 
crop conditions in the United States 
indicates that damage done to the spring 
wheat crop has been less than had been 
anticipated by many. Compared with the 
estimate of July 1, 276,000,000 bus, the 
forecast of 263,000,000 bus of spring 
wheat shows a loss of only 13,000,000 
bus, or less than 5 per cent. The govern- 
ment’s estimate is 8,000,000 bus above the 
average spring wheat crop figure. 

Winter wheat, for which a preliminary 
estimate of 416,000,000 bus was given, 
shows a gain of 12,000,000 bus over the 
July estimate of 404,000,000. The re- 
port indicates a loss of only 1,000,000 
bus on the entire wheat crop, compared 
with the report issued as of July 1. 

The condition on Aug. 1 and forecasts 
of production for important producing 
states follow: 

Spring wheat: Minnesota, condition 71, 
production 22,800,000 bus; North Dakota, 
75 and 102,134,000; South Dakota, 72 and 
27,163,000; Montana, 62 and 35,281,000; 
Idaho, 92 and 18,409,000; Washington, 73 
and 26,354,000. 

Winter wheat: Pennsylvania, produc- 
tion 24,600,000 bus; Ohio, 26,056,000; In- 
diana, 28,144,000; Illinois, 39,201,000; 
Michigan, 15,576,000; Montana, 3,335,000 ; 
Washington, 10,412,000. 

The Canadian bureau of statistics esti- 
mates the 1925 crop at 375,404,000 bus, 
compared with an estimate of 365,000,000 
issued for July, and a yield of 262,097,000 
obtained last year. Gains are also indi- 
cated in barley and rye. 

The bumper corn crop which was pre- 
dicted in July has been seriously affected 
by the hot, dry weather in the corn belt, 
and the estimate is reduced by 145,000,- 
000 bus, the production now indicated be- 
ing 2,950,000,000 bus. The estimates for 
flax and rye were also reduced, although 
the oats crop made satisfactory progress 
and an increase of 95,000,000 bus is shown 
in the expected yield over that forecast 
in the July report. 


Kansas Crop Estimate Reduced 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Aug. 11.—(Special 
Telegram)—A further loss in the Kansas 
wheat crop is indicated by both the gov- 
ernment and state reports issued yester- 
day. The former estimated the total pro- 
duction at 66,368,000 bus, compared with 
74,119,000 a month ago and 153,644,000 
last year, while the latter reported a 
prospect of 68,000,000. Whichever is cor- 
rect, only three wheat crops in the past 
20 years have been smaller. 

The reduction is attributed to small 
yields per acre, averaging 8.6 bus per 
acre. Only twice since 1866 has wheat 
in Kansas yielded so little per acre. Al- 
though there is a large loss compared with 
the 1924 harvest, about 72 per cent of the 
wheat crop had been threshed by Aug. 1, 
compared with 41 per cent at this time 
last year. 


Rain Benefits Nebraska Conditions 
Omauna, Nes.—Heavy rains which fell 
Aug. 6 greatly benefited the corn crop, 
which had been suffering from a pro- 
longed drouth. The rain will prevent the 
crop from further deterioration, although 
it is doubtful if it can remedy the dam- 
age that has been done. It will also im- 
prove pasturages and alfalfa, and will 
improve soil conditions for fall plowing. 
The soil open om the wheat belt is 
now in fine condition for plowing, and 
since farm work is well advanced this 
year, early plowing, which so often makes 
the difference between a good and bad 
yield, will be possible. 


New York Wheat Yield Below Average 

Bourrato, N. Y.—Reports from Chili, 
near. Rochester, N. Y., indicate that the 
avera wheat yield of that section 
probably will not go above 17 of 18 bus to 
the acre, compared to 23 to 25 bus in an 
average year. Heavy and frequent rains 
and cloudbursts damaged the crop. The 
Hessian fly, which caused much damage 
during other seasons throughout the coun- 





try, attacked only a few small fields of 
wheat in western New York this year, as 
the crop was planted late enough last 
September to escape the ravages of the 
insect. 


Oregon Wheat and Barley Yielding Well 

PortLanp, Orecon.—Harvesting is well 
advanced, and considerable threshing has 
been done in Oregon except in the more 
elevated districts. Wheat and barley are 
yielding well in many sections, but some 
fields are very poor. The hot weather has 
caused rapid ripening, but continued dry 
weather has facilitated harvesting and 
threshing. Corn is doing well where irri- 
gated, but unirrigated fields need rain. 


HARVESTING IS NOW 
HALF COMPLETED 


Farmers Will Probably Be Free Sellers with 
Spring Wheat—Average Weight Not 
Much Over 56 Lbs per Bu 


Mrnneapouits, Minn.—Harvesting is 
“over in most Minnesota territory, accord- 
ing to reports given The Northwestern 
Miller from points throughout the state. 
Threshing is just beginning, or is in full 
swing in some places. It would seem 
that about 50 per cent of the wheat will 
be stacked, while the rest will be threshed 
at once. The yields average 15 to 25 bus 
per acre, with 30 bus being an unusually 
high production. Winter wheat in the 
few sections reporting averages 18 to 30 
bus per acre. 

The weight tests definitely below last 
year’s crop, averaging 44 to 56 lbs per 
bu, though some sections state that the 
weight is better than last year. Most re- 
ports say that they think farmers will be 
inclined to sell, being satisfied with pres- 
ent prices. 

Harvesting in North Dakota is either 
just beginning or nicely under way, with 
very few reports of completion. Farm- 
ers will probably be free sellers in most 
parts of the state. Practically no stack- 
ing will be done. Threshing will start in 
about.a week or 10 days. The weight 
averages 53 to 58 lbs per bu. Yields av- 
erage 8 to 12 bus per acre. The gluten 
content is spoken of as poor to good. 

There will probably be but little stack- 
ing in South Dakota. Farmers are usual- 
ly free sellers, reports indicate. The 
yield ranges from 6 to 15 bus per acre, 
and the weight averages 50 to 58 Ibs 
per bu. 

A single report from Glasgow, Mont., 
states that the yield near there has been 
10 to 11 bus per acre, that the protein 
content will be heavy, but most of the 
wheat somewhat shrunken. 


MONTANA THRESHING SHOWS 
WHEAT OF LIGHT WEIGHT 


Great Fatts, Mont.—The wheat har- 
vest has progressed sufficiently here to 
enable a more accurate statement of the 

_damage suffered from July heat to be 
given. Conditions are such as to warrant 
the belief that this year’s wheat crop will 
not exceed 35,000,000 bus, and may be 
nearer 30,000,000 bus. Weights are light 
and, while the berry is found to be gen- 
erally good and the protein content satis- 
factory, the burden of loss will fall upon 
the farmer whose cash return will be 
greatly lessened. Some of the samples 
already received by the state grain grad- 
ing inspector have graded as low as 49 
Ibs in weight, but otherwise they would 
have met all the requirements of No. 1. 














TO STUDY NEW YORK WATERWAYS 

Burrato, N. Y.—The commission ap- 
pointed by the New York state legisla- 
ture to survey the canals and waterways 
of the state and submit a report and 
recommendations to the next legislature 
will hold two hearings in Buffalo, on 
Oct. 14 and 16. The commission has 
been advised that one of the largest Ca- 
nadian grain shippers is sending through 


the barge canal 15,000,000 bus Canadian 
grain, which formerly would have been 
shipped to Montreal by rail through Buf- 
falo. The transportation facilities of- 
fered for such shipments by canal have 
resulted in their being diverted. The 
commission may recommend the erection 
of grain elevators at Syracuse and Al- 
bany as one means of increasing canal 
business. Both cities are anxious to have 
a state elevator, Albany especially so be- 
cause of the prospects for deepening the 
Hudson River. 


GAIN SHOWN BY NEW 
WORLD CROP FIGURES 


Increase of 49,000,000 Bus Over 1924 in 
Wheat Production Indicated by Fore- 
casts Received from 18 Countries 








The wheat production this year in 18 
countries of the northern hemisphere is 
estimated at 2,147,000,000 bus against 
2,098,000,000 produced by the same coun- 
tries last year, according to the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. 

Conditions in the Danubian countries 
continue favorable. Production forecasts 
now available from Hungary, Bulgaria, 
and Roumania show substantial increases 
over last year, the aggregate production 
amounting to 213,000,000 bus, compared 
with 150,000,000 in 1924. 

Stocks of grain in Hungary, Jugoslavia 
and Roumania are said to be small, and 
this factor will no doubt influence the 
amount which may be available for ex- 
port from the new crop. The export pro- 
hibition in Roumania has been removed, 
and the latest crop forecast indicates that 
some 25,000,000 bus will be available for 
export. An exportable surplus of 10,- 
000,000 bus in Hungary is indicated from 
the production forecast of 63,000,000 bus. 
If the present indications for good har- 
vests are borne out in Jugoslavia and 
Bulgaria, these countries may also pro- 
vide small quantities available for export. 
In Czechoslovakia and Austria, however, 
grain will need to be imported, even 
though a harvest above the average is ob- 
tained. 

The Roumanian wheat crop is now 
placed at 106,519,000 bus, against 70,421,- 
000, the final estimate for 1924; rye pro- 


duction is estimated at 7,086,000 bus, 
against 5,963,000; barley 45,975,000, 
against 30,759,000; oats 60,695,000, 


against 42,063,000. The area planted to 
corn is estimated at 9,341,000 acres, 
against 8,949,000 harvested last year. 

The Egyptian wheat crop is now esti- 
mated to be 36,633,000 bus, compared 
with 34,186,000 last year. This estimate 
completes the total for the North Afri- 
can countries which are important 
sources of supply for hard wheat in the 
markets of the Mediterranean countries. 
In these markets, North African wheat 
enters into competition with American 
durum wheat and will, no doubt, be an 
important factor in the market situation. 

The aggregate production of Morocco, 
Algeria, Tunis and Egypt amounts to 
105,000,000 bus, against 80,000,000 last 
year, an increase of more than 25 per 
cent. Most of this increase has occurred 
in Algeria and Tunis, which are the prin- 
cipal exporters of this region. The com- 
bined production of these two countries 
is about 19,000,000 bus greater than last 
year, and a large part of this increase 
will probably be available for export. 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the winter and spring wheat crop and acre- 
age of the United States, by years (000's 
omitted in acreage and 000,000's in yield): 





cr Acres -—Bushel 

Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1925*. 32,813 21,181 53,994 416 263 679 
1924.. 36,438 17,771 64,209 690 283 873 
1923.. 39,618 20,141 69,659 672 225 797 
1922.. 42,358 19,959 62,317 687 281 868 
1921.. 43,414 20,282 63,696 600 215 815 
1920 40,016 21,127 61,143 611 222 833 
1919 50,494 25,200 75,694 760 208 968 
1918.. 37,130 22,051 69,181 565 3856 921 
1917.. 27,430 18,511 45,941 418 233 661 
1916.. 34,829 17.956 52,785 482 158 640 
1915.. 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 3852 1,026 
1914.. 36,008 17,533 63,541 685 6 8 
1913.. 31,690 18,485 60,184 6524 240 763 
1912 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911 29,163 20,381 49.543 431 191 621 
1910.. 27,329 18,362 45,681 434 201 635 
1909.. 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 1737 
1908.. 30,026 17,531 47,557 438 227 665 
1907.. 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906.. 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 735 
1905.. 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904.. 27,031 17,044 44,075 325 228 652 


*Aug. 1 estimate. 
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CROP REPORTS VARY 
GREATLY IN CANADA 


Cendition of Crop in Canadian West Would 
Appear to Be Mixed—350,000,000 Bus 
Estimated Yield for West 

WINNIPEG, MAN., Aug. 11.—(Special 
Telegram)—The harvesting of wheat 
has commenced and is expected to be 
general in the prairie provinces by the 
middle of the month. Wheat on sum- 
mer fallow is turning out well. Rye 
and barley are also being harvested. 

Today’s reports of crop conditions are 

considered very favorable. 

Wriynirec, Man.—The latest reports 
of crops in the Canadian West emphasize 
the fact that conditions are extremely 
mixed. In most cases, where intelligent 
farming is the rule, results are astonish- 
ingly good. This, of course, does not ap- 
ply to those districts where weather has 
accounted for partial failure. Rain has 
fallen during the past few days over large 
areas in each of the three provinces, and 
has helped the wheat to fill. 

Generally speaking, conditions are best 
in Manitoba. The dominion bureau of 
statistics, in its latest crop report, shows 
that, while some rust exists in this prov- 
ince, the yield is expected to prove better 
than average. 

Latest news from the Saskatchewan 
department of agriculture is reassuring. 
Taking the province as a whole, present 
wheat prospects indicate a crop slightly 
better than average. The report says, in 
part: “Wheat in the central and northern 
districts, with the exception of the ex- 
treme northwestern part, is more uni- 
formly good than in the southern dis- 
tricts, where the wheat on heavy land is 
very promising, but on the light land, and 
in some districts of the southwest, the 
crops have suffered from heat and drouth, 
and the yield will be light. Coarse grains 
are only fair, and rain would be benefi- 
cial to crops in all parts of the province.” 

In Alberta, conditions are perhaps 
more uneven than in the other provinces, 
and grain there has suffered most from 
lack of moisture at the proper time. 
There are some magnificent crops almost 
ready for harvest, and much that will 
grade well. 

It now seems safe to say that a good, 
average yield is again assured in the 
West. Estimates are beginning to come 
in from various sources, the one more 
generally accepted by the trade being 
from 325,000,000 to 350,000,000 bus for 
the three prairie provinces. 





Weather Favors Harvest in Ontario 

Toronto, Ontr.—Harvesting in Ontario 
is in full swing. The weather last week 
was all that could be desired for such op- 
erations. In some of the earlier parts of 
the province, wheat harvesting has been 
completed. Yields generally are high, 
and quality of the best. 





Winter Wheat Forecasts 


Comparative estimates of the winter wheat 
crops, as issued by the Department of Agri- 


culture, since 1912, in bushels (000,000’s 
omitted); 

April May June July Aug. Final 
3086.2 cs 474 445 407 404 416 ‘a9 
1924..... 549 563 509 543 589 590 
1923..... 572 578 581 586 568 672 
1922..... 573 584 607 569 541 587 
1921..... 621 629 578 573 543 600 
1920..... 484 484 503 518 632 611 
1919..... 837 899 892 838 716 760 
1918..... 560 572 586 557 555 565 
1917..... 430 366 373 402 417 418 
1916..... 495 499 469 489 454 482 
1915..... 619 692 675 668 656 674 
1914..... 640 630 639 652 675 685 
1913..... 563 613 492 483 510 524 
1912..... 493 370 363 358 389 400 


Average.565 558 548 546 540 574 





Spring Wheat Forecasts 


Comparative estimates of the spring wheat 
crops, as issued by the Department of Agri- 


culture, since 1912, in bushels (000.000’s 
omitted): 

June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Final 
19256..... 254 276 263 eee eee eee 
1924..... 184 197 225 247 266 283 
1923..... 236 235 226 221 214 225 
1922..... 247 247 263 276 268 281 
2081. .c0- 261 236 212 209 196 215 
1920..... 276 291 261 237 218 222 
3928. cee 343 322 225 208 203 208 
1918..... 343 333 322 342 363 356 
1917..... 282 275 236 250 -242 233 
1916..... 245 269 199 156 152 158 
1915..... 273 294 307 322 345 352 
1914..... 262 274 236 221 216 206 
1918...0. 262 218 233 243 242 240 
1912..... 265 271 290 300 330 330 


Average.265 267 250 249 250 255 


Railroads of the United States have 
placed in service 2,703 refrigerator cars 
and 2,807 stock cars since Jan. 1. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


VANCOUVER EXCHANGE WANTS 
GRAIN SHIPMENTS CONTROLLED 





J. E. Hall, Retiring Chairman of Grain Exchange Division, Says Council of 
Vancouver Merchants’ Exchange Thinks Congestion Will 
Result From Abolition of Permit System 


Vancouver, B. C.—In_ relinquishing 
his term of office as chairman of the 
grain exchange division of the Vancou- 
ver Merchants’ Exchange, James E. 
Hall, Vancouver (B. C.) Milling & Grain 
Co., Ltd., referred to the recent decision 
by the Canadian Pacific and Canadian 
Northern railways to abolish the permit 
system which has been in use in Van- 
couver since the début of this port as 
a grain handling point. 

Mr. Hall said that the matter had been 
thoroughly discussed by a general meet- 
ing of the members of the exchange, 
and it had been decided by an almost 
unanimous vote that some system of con- 
trol was necessary for the coming season. 
These views were communicated to the 
railways. Those who had studied the 
problem were convinced that without 
control there would be congestion at the 
port which would prove serious. From 
50 to 65 per cent of the export surplus 
of wheat is moved annually from the 
prairie provinces to the large terminals 
between September and December, this 
quick movement from the fields being 
essential owing to the lack of storage 
facilities at the initial points of shipment. 

The port of Vancouver must be con- 
sidered, he said, as a transfer point and 
not as a storage terminal, as the facili- 
ties there were not sufficient to allow it 
to play the latter réle. It was the aim 
of the division of which he had been 
chairman, he added, to speed the day 
when it might be possible for the grain 
holder to ship to Vancouver and store 
his supply, and be able on any given day 
to sell at prices equal to, or better than, 
those obtainable in other North Ameri- 
can markets. But this was not the case 
at present. 

The case at point appeared to be 
whether the facilities at present available 
in Vancouver were to be used for storage 
purposes for the benefit of a few or as 
a transfer station for the good of the 
business as a whole. Vancouver at pres- 
ent had a storage capacity of about 
6,500,000 bus, and when it was realized 
that the daily car loadings for Alberta 
alone, in the busy period, were 500,000 
bus, it would be seen that it would not 
be long before the whole of the facilities 
in Vancouver were being fully employed 
for storage purposes only. 

Under the system of control, however, 
full benefit had been derived from the 
storage and loading facilities available, 
and it was due to the permit system that 
an unprecedented amount of grain was 
handled through the port in 1924. The 
system had been originated in 1923 when 
the port became blocked, and it had been 
evolved to relieve the congestion. 

It was the considered opinion of the 
council of the exchange, Mr. Hall said, 
that unless some system was introduced, 
or unless the railways revoked their de- 
cision to abolish the permit system, seri- 
ous confusion would result in the port 
of Vancouver next winter. 

STANDARD GRAIN CONTRACT 

Mr. Hall said that the experience 
gained in the last three years had pointed 
to the necessity of providing uniform 
arrangements to cover transactions in 
grain for Vancouver delivery. There had 
been no complete reconciliation between 
dealers at Vancouver, Calgary and Win- 
nipeg, where separate exchanges were 
maintained and different rules were ef- 
fective. The council of the exchange had 
therefore constructed, and attempted to 
put into force, a standard contract which 
would be satisfactory to all concerned. 
Agreement had been reached on many 
cardinal points with the other exchanges, 
but unfortunately the members of the 
Calgary exchange had put forth minor 
provisions with which the council could 
not agree, and it was consequently still 
impossible for the final form of the con- 
tract to be presented for the approval 
of the members of the Vancouver ex- 
change. It was suggested by Mr. Hall 
that the new council should continue ne- 
gotiations with the other exchanges, as 





uniform trading arrangements, in his 
opinion, constituted one of the basic 
needs of the port. 





CALIFORNIA TO DEVELOP COTTON 

San Francisco, Car. — Anticipation 
that vast cotton crops will be developed 
in the San Joaquin and Sacramento val- 
leys, and shipped through Oakland and 
San Francisco, is expressed by bankers, 
railroad and harbor officials, and others 
investigating the problem. Oakland 
bankers have promised capital to the 
extent of $20,000,000 for financing 
wharves, warehouses, belt lines and other 
facilities for handling the crop, and San 
Francisco financiers are also making sim- 
ilar arrangements. 

The average cotton yield in the San 
Joaquin valley, it is claimed, is 484 lbs 


per acre, compared with but 157 Ibs in> 


the southern states and 268 in Imperial 
valley. That the crop will amount to 
$500,000,000 per year after three years’ 
development is claimed by A. T. Gibson, 
am Lawrence Warehouse Co., Oak- 
and, 





COMMANDER ELEVATOR CO. 
BUYS NEW TERMINAL 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The Commander 
Elevator Co., Minneapolis, of which B. 
B. Sheffield is president, has completed 
negotiations for the purchase of the mod- 
ern terminal elevator of the Exchange 
Elevator Co., at St. Louis Park, a suburb 
of Minneapolis. The house, which is of 
concrete construction, has a storage ca- 
pacity of 1,250,000 bus. It is understood 
that the consideration was $350,000. The 
transfer is to be made on Sept. 1. In 
order to finance the purchase, the Com- 
mander Elevator Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $150,000 to $1,000,000. 





LAKE SHIPPING OF GRAIN 
SHOWS INCREASE IN JULY 


Burrato, N. Y.—A_ pronounced in- 
crease in lake shipping is indicated in 
the report of grain cargoes passing 
through the Welland Canal during July, 
issued by the Port Colborne, Ont., office 
of the department of railways and ca- 
nals. ‘The total grain shipped during 
the month was 18,054,241 bus, an in- 
crease of 4,000,000 over the June total 
and 500,000 more than in July of 1924. 

Wheat shipments, however, continue to 
decline, only 7,963,465 bus being shipped, 
6,000,000 less than in July, 1924. Ship- 


ments of other grains increased 5,824,044 
bus, divided as follows: barley, 908,956; 
rye, 3,523,319; corn, 122,250; flaxseed, 
67,650. 

Shipments from Buffalo through the 
canal for the month totaled 4,013,892 
bus, distributed as follows: wheat, 2,- 
916,193; oats, 408,479; barley, 174,700; 
rye, 514,520, 

Since the opening of navigation a total 
of 56,996,130 bus grain have passed down 
the canal, only 5,000,000 less than during 
the same period last year. The govern- 
ment elevator at Port Colborne reports 
that July was the biggest month in its 
history, a total of 10,766,022 bus being 
handled. About 33,000,000 bus have been 
unloaded there since navigation opened. 





SOY BEAN GROWERS TO 
MEET AT WASHINGTON 


The National Association of Soy Bean 
Growers will meet in Washington, D. C., 
on the government station farms, Sept. 
1-3. Handlers and growers of soy beans 
will come from all parts of the country 
for this convention. 

According to information received 
from S. T. Edwards & Co., feed system 
engineers, Chicago, the acreage of soy 
beans this year was slightly reduced 
from 1924, principally due to the follow- 
ing causes: The price of oats was high at 
the time of preparations for planting and 
the season for the last two years has not 
been favorable to the growing of soy 
beans, because of excessive rains. Also 
harvesting and threshing have been rath- 
er unsatisfactory in a good many locali- 
ties where beans are not raised in large 
quantities. 

The purchasing of beans for commercial 
purposes has gradually found its way to 
the natural channels, i.e., through the ele- 
vators and grain brokers, in the same way 
as other grains are handled. About 70,- 
000 bus beans for commercial use were 
shipped out of one county in Illinois this 
year. Under the present conditions of 
production, it is the general opinion of 
growers of soy beans that about $1.25 bu 
must be realized as a minimum, and it is 
on this basis that beans are being bought 
at present. 

The soy bean is so peculiar in its na- 
ture and so susceptible to climatic arid 
soil conditions that varieties particularly 
suitable to different regions must be used. 
The yellow bean, known as the Manchu, 
is best suited to culture in the corn belt 
district. Yellow soys have been made to 
produce a higher per cent of oil than any 
other commercial variety. The objection 
that the meal was flecked with colored 
particles due to the use of colored varie- 
ties has been largely overcome. 





During the year ending June 15, 1925, 
the price of. food, as computed by the 
United States Department of Labor, in 
arriving at its retail food index, increased 
by 9 per cent. 





this vast combination. 


nental, of which he was the founder. 


panies will be taken in. 


B recently sold at a new high, 73%. 


of Continental, around 37. 





MORE RUMORED BAKERY MERGERS 


Commenting on the proposed merger between the Continental Baking 
Corporation and the Ward Baking Corporation, the Wall Street Journal 
in a recent issue hints at the possible inclusion of other large concerns in 
The financial daily says: 

“As time for consummation of the baking merger draws nearer, baking 
stocks are creeping higher. A merger of the Ward Baking Corporation and 
the Continental Baking Corporation into a new company is being arranged, 
and probably will be announced soon, 
Ward Baking Corporation, is the power behind the throne in the Conti- 
A combination of the two great com- 
panies under his direction is a logical step. 
Friends of the baking companies vision a com- 
bination which will ultimately be the Steel Corporation of the baking 
industry and will control some of its own sources of raw materials. 
Rumors around the Street place the 
basis of exchange into the company as two shares of Continental for one 
of Ward B, which would make Ward worth about 75 at the present price 


“At the present level of other baking stocks, General Baking appears 
to be selling out of line, even at its new high price, above 160. 
position is by far the strongest of any of the baking companies, it is able 
to build a $1,000,000 bakery every year out of earnings and its trademark, 
‘Bond Bread, is exceedingly valuable. 
the combination, and there has been excellent buying of it recently, but 
at present no negotiations are under way. The recent rapid advance of 
Southern Baking from 135 to over 190 would indicate that there is founda- 
tion for reports that this company will be included.” 


William B. Ward, president of 


Later, other important com- 


Ward 


Its cash 


It may eventually be included in 
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NEW IMPORT DUTIES ARE 
OPPOSED IN GERMANY 


Hampurc, Germany, July 25.—The 
tariff committee of the German Reich- 
stag, which has been considering the bill 
for the provisional revision of the German 
tariff, has decided that it should become 
effective not later than Oct. 1, but that 
the duties on grain and flour should be 
put into force two weeks after the final 
passage of the bill. 

The law probably will be published 
within a few days. It is possible, how- 
ever, that there will be more delay, but 
generally the new flour and wheat taxes 
are expected to become effective between 
Aug. 15 and 20. The duties proposed are 
8 reichsmark per 100 kilos of both wheat 
and rye flour, 3.50 reichsmark per 100 
kilos of wheat, and 3 reichsmark per 100 
kilos of rye. 

A reduction in these figures may be 
brought about by the socialist party and 
by important industrial men, fearing that 
wages may be raised by the duties. Dur- 
ing the last few days great public dem- 
onstrations against the new duties have 
been made by Berlin socialist workmen. 

* * 

An Associated Press dispatch under 
date of Aug. 10 states that communist 
members had attempted to obstruct the 
debate on the government’s tariff pro- 
gram in the German Reichstag. Police 
were required to remove the obstruction- 
ists, and the vice president summarily 
expelled five of the principal offenders 
for periods ranging from one to three 
weeks. 





FLOUR MARKET REPORTED 
STEADY IN PORTO RICO 


San Juan, Porto Rico, July 30.—The 
flour market here has been steady during 
the past week. Certain southwestern 
mills which do a considerable trade in 
this market have cabled lower prices dur- 
ing this period, while those from the 
Northwest of the United States have ad- 
vanced. This strange situation has 
caused general comment here. 

Although one southwestern mill has 
closed sales at as low as $8.35 for short 
patents, the average quotations today are: 
short patents $8.80, first clears $8.30, sec- 
ond clears (in cotton 98’s) $3.05, all c.i.f. 





WILL START CRACKER 
PLANT IN GUATEMALA 


Cuicaco, Inr.—Juan Kernandez E., 
Guatemala, called at this office on Aug. 3. 
He has been in this country for about 
five or six weeks placing orders for equip- 
ment for a new cracker bakery he expects 
to start upon his return home. He has 
ordered cracker machinery from the J. H. 
Day Co., a mixer from the American Oven 
& Machine Co., and pans from the Ed- 
ward Katzinger Co. 

Mr. Kernandez has been engaged. in 
the flour business at Guatemala for some 
years, having represented the Great West 
Mill & Elevator Co., Amarillo, Texas. He 
also operates a six-oven bakery. A son, 
Philip, who has been attending the Lane 
Technical School, Chicago, will return 
with his father to Guatemala. Another 
son graduated from the Siebel Institute 
of Technology a few years ago. 





RAILWAY LIABLE FOR SHORTAGE 

Omana, Nes.—A. H. Bewsher, a mem- 
ber of the Omaha Grain Exchange, re- 
cently won an affirmation in the United 
States circuit court of appeals. at St. 
Louis of a verdict giving him $650.75 in 
damages, as a result of an error on the 
part of the Chicago & North Western 
Railway Co. 

He bought 66,000 lbs wheat in bulk 
from a farmer in South Dakota. The 
wheat was not weighed by the shipper, 
and was to be loaded in a car holding 
that amount of grain. The railway com- 
pany, failing to weigh the shipment and 
to notify Mr. Bewsher that it had not 
been weighed, loaded the wheat into a 
car holding only 45,590 Ibs, although the 
bill of lading called for the original 
amount. Upon receiving the shipment, 
it was found to be some 20,000 Ibs short. 
He brought a suit in the district court 
at Omaha and a jury there-awarded him 
a judgment for $650.75, the circuit court 
of appeals later affirming the judgment 
of the lower court. 
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A Relic 
Of California’s 
Pioneer Days 


CATTERED throughout the country 
S there are many old mills which have 

long since ceased to compete .for 
any share of the milling business. They 
stand solitary and neglected in their use- 
lessness and are appreciated by no one, 
unless it be a passing photographer who 
finds some beauty in their ivy covered 
decadence. They are left slumbering in 
their dotage until Progress must clear 
them away for the accomplishment of 
Today. 

There is, however, at least one that has 
received better treatment than this, and 
its old age has been made bearable by a 
partial restoration to its former active 
condition. This mill, a relic of California 
pioneer days, stands on the county road 
between St. Helena and Calistoga, in 
Napa valley. It has passed through va- 
rious hands and had been lying idle for 
over 45 years, when recently Mrs. W. 
Lyman, the last owner, presented it to 
the Native Sons and Daughters of Napa 
County. 

Under the hands of these native chil- 
dren new life has been given to the old 
mill. The moss and foliage have been 
removed from the decayed waterwheel, 
and the latter has been reconstructed so 
that now it turns again as it did 50 years 
ago. Funds for this restoration were 
raised by donations from citizens of the 
county. 

It is known as the Bale Mill, since it 
was one Dr. Edward L. Bale who built 
it in 1846. He established himself in 
California during the °’30’s, about 20 
years before California became one of 
the United States, by marrying a Span- 
ish wife and obtaining two leagues of 
land in the upper end of Napa valley 
from the Mexican government. During 
the years 1844-46 there was an immigra- 
tion of some size from the middle and 
western states, and many of the immi- 
grants settled in and around Napa valley. 
Dr. Bale sold land to some of these new- 
comers, and used the proceeds to build 
the Bale Mill. 

One of the early settlers was G. W. 
Tucker, who built his home about a mile 
from the mill and lived there for 51 
years. From Mr. Tucker were obtained 
interesting details concerning the con- 
struction of the mill and other data rela- 
tive to the period. One R. E. Kellogg 
did the iron and blacksmith work on 
the mill. 

The first overshot wheel was 20 ft in 
diameter, but was afterward enlarged 
to 40 ft. The accompanying photo- 
graphs show the immense size of this part 
of the mill. The water was conveyed to 
the mill from a mountain stream by cut- 
ting redwood logs 15 or 20 ft long and 
two in width. The workmen split this 
wood to about the dimensions of railway 
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A Near View of the Great Wooden Wheel 


ties, which were built up as boys build 
corncob houses. Then the troughs were 
placed on top of this framework and the 
ends joined together. The cogwheels all 
were of wood, and are said to have made 
a great racket when running. The mill- 
stones or buhrs were taken out of the hill 
behind the mill, and were worked out 
by John Cahn. The first miller was Har- 
rison Pierce. 

Mr. Tucker raised his first crop of 
grain of 15 acres in Napa valley in 1848. 
It was all hauled into one pile, Spanish 
fashion, and a circular fence built around 
it. The threshing of the grain was ac- 
complished in the following wise: Thirty 
or 40 mustangs, as wild as deer, were 
driven into the circular inclosure. Men 
on horseback followed them, carrying 
long whips which were used to send the 
wild horses racing about at a furious 
speed. After the straw had been pul- 
verized, the men would throw the mass 
up and down with forks or shovels until 
the wind had carried away all the chaff 
or straw. 

Before taking the grain to the mill, it 
was placed in big troughs and covered 
with water, then stirred until the grit 
and dirt had settled to the bottom, when 
the wheat was taken out and spread in 
the sun to dry. It required two or three 
days to prepare a grist of 10 bus. This 
primitive method was superseded by a 
threshing machine, built at the Bale Mill 
in 1851 by H. J. Lillie. 

In November, 1849, Dr. Bale died, and 
by his will the mill became the property 
of his eldest daughter. From time to 
time it was rented to different parties, 
until along in the ’60’s, when Ralph Ellis 
bought it. This miller put in new ma- 
chinery, including an engine by which the 





Calistega Mil, Mapa Valley, California 





mill was run when the water was low. 
Several years later Mr. Ellis sold out to 
W. Lyman, the last owner. 

The Bale Mill furnished flour to the 
residents of the upper Napa valley for 
more than 25 years. It will probably 
never again do the work it once did, but 
it serves as a most interesting milestone 
along the road of progress in the milling 
industry, and there is scarcely a day that 
it does not have its picture taken by some 
enthusiastic passerby. 
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SEVEN LEADING PIE 
BAKERIES UNITING 


Concerns in Chicago, New York, Detroit, 
Newark and Brooklyn in Merger—W. 
Bittles and E. G, Case Probable Heads 





Cuicaco, Inur.—During the past few 
weeks negotiations have been under way 
for the consolidation of seven leading pie 
bakeries in Chicago, Detroit, New York, 
Newark and Brooklyn. While the new 
company is not fully organized, it will be 
known as the Pie Bakeries of America, 
Inc. No official announcement as to the 
officers or location of offices has been 
made, but it is understood that the head- 
quarters will be in New York. 

The companies making up the new or- 
ganization are: Wagner Pastry Co., New- 
ark, N. J; Consumers’ Pie & Baking Cor- 
peration, Brooklyn, N. Y; Jochum Bros., 
Inc., Long Island City, N. Y; Case & 
Martin Co., Chicago; Littler Pie Co., 
Chicago; Harriss Bros. Pie Co., Inc., Chi- 
cago, and New England Pie Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 

The individual plants will be operated 
under the old names, and will be in charge 
of the same management. It is said that 
buying of all supplies will be done, no 
doubt, through one central office, al- 
though there is a possibility of there be- 
ing a purchasing department established 
in the East as well as the West. 

Sales of the companies being consoli- 
dated exceeded $5,000,000 in 1923, $6,250,- 
000 in 1924, and $2,100,000 in the four 
months ended April 30, 1925. 

Elmer G. Case, Case & Martin Co., Chi- 
cago, will be chairman of the board of 
the new organization, it is said, and Wil- 
liam Bittles, who is interested in several 
of the eastern units, will be president. 








CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR OUTPUT 


NOTE.—The monthly flour output figures of the Bureau of the Census represent ap- 
proximately 85 per cent of the total production of all the mills grinding 5,000 or more bbls 
of flour annually. Allowance should also be made for the flour production of the smaller 
mills, not covered in the monthly census reports. A careful comparison of the census 
figures with commercial estimates, covering the entire period since May 1, 1923, indicates 
that the average monthly census estimate of flour production is 81 per cent of the probable 
total for all wheat flour mills in the country. Therefore, to determine the approximate 


total flour output for any given month— 


Divide the census flour production figure by 0.81. 


The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat 
milling products, by months. The figures for May are revised to include reports 
received since the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. These returns 
include only mills which are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more bbls of 


flour annually. 


The 1,001 mills reporting in June (65 of which were idle) produced 88 per cent 
of the total wheat flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 1923. The 
1,048 mills reporting in May produced 89 per cent of the flour reported in 1923. 

The wheat ground averaged 275.1 lbs per bbl of flour in June, 275.5 lbs in May, 
274.5 in April, 274 in March, 274.4 in February, 274.1 in January, 273.9 in December, 
274.2 in November, 273.7 in October, 274.5 in September, 277 in August, 278.4 in 


July, 279.3 in June, and 278.8 in May. 


The offal reported amounted to 17.5 lbs per bu of wheat in June, 17.4 lbs in May, 
17.3 in April, 17.2 in March and February, 16.9 in January, 17.2 in December, 17.1 in 
November, 18.8 in October, 17.2 in September, 17.6 in August, 17.7 in July, 18 in 


June and May. 


WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 


Production—————, Daily Per ct. of 
Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
1925— reporting ground, bus bbls offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated 
JUNE cosccecce 1,001 35,210,850 7,678,190 615,131,321 634,370 46.6 
BEAT ccccvcccs 1,048 31,874,430 6,941,623 553,749,523 647,003 42.9 
ADEE ccccccce 1,058 31,065,514 6,780,942 536,262,588 649,478 40.2 
March ...... 1,067 33,547,957 7,346,597 576,955,340 652,147 43.3 
February .... 1,056 37,720,108 8,248,124 648,196,645 650,904 52.8 
January .... 1,050 45,009,962 9,852,531 762,488,589 658,660 57.5 
1924— 
December ... 1,052 40,427,953 8,854,928 695,925,368 650,691 52.3 
November ... 1,050 41,981,793 9,186,668 719,163,589 650,638 58.8 
October ..... 1,069 51,862,915 11,370,583 977,381,222 651,379 64.7 
September .. 1,060 47,857,224 10,459,277 823,390,494 650,167 64.3 
August ...... ,069 45,433,530 9,842,327 799,698,076 651,172 58.1 
Taly ccccceee 1,066 39,271,674 8,465,048 696,581,960 646,379 50.4 
JUNE .occccee 1,060 36,292,869 7,796,954 651,532,272 652,650 47.8 
MAY ccccccce 1,075 36,688,236 7,895,733 660,271,350 651,787 46.6 
April ....... 1,082 35,679,834 7,681,886 643,588,475 656,469 45.0 
March ...... 1,094 38,808,679 8,354,829 698,911,113 656,868 48.9 
February .... 1,115 39,180,256 8,432,614 705,402,117 662,480 53.0 
January .... 1,100 41,833,687 8.969,909 746,040,225 664,458 61.9 


STATEMENT FOR $49 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH* 


Average Daily Percent 
-——Production——~ Average lbs wheat flour of 
Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat lbs wheat offal per capacity, capacity 
1925— ground, bus bbls offal, lbs per bbl bu wheat bbls operated 
MAY cccccccs 30,790,931 6,704,155 534,330,147 275.6 612,814 43.8 
April ....... 30,307,555 6,617,224 522,613,928 274.8 17.3 615,746 41.3 
March ...... 32,530,463 7,125,233 559,078,796 273.9 17.2 614,230 . 44.6 
February - 36,447,446 7,970,717 625,554,271 274.4 17.2 613,497 54.1 
January .... 43,763,548 9,576,434 741,152,182 274.2 16.9 621,923 69.2 
1924— 
December ... 39,611,006 8,680,497 681,067,584 273.8 17.2 621,834 53.7 
November ... 41,247,819 9,016,789 706,666,884 274.4 17.1 621,781 60.4 
October ..... 50,475,566 11,070,350 952,977,925 273.6 18.9 620,517 66.1 
September .. 46,649,142 10,197,510 $02,385,192 274.5 17.2 620,205 65.8 
August ..... 44,247,836 9,595,412 778,143,256 276.7 17.6 610,958 60.4 
TUF cecccce 38,610,577 8,323,209 684,876,065 278.3 17.7 612,410 62.3 
TUNE .2cceee 35,494,679 7,628,921 636,276,405 279.2 17.9 615,163 47.7 
MAF cccccees 35,720,611 7,688,717 642,538,001 278.8 18.0 614,054 48.2 


*These mills produced approximately 87 per cent of the total wheat flour reported in 1923. 
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NEW ENGLAND FEED 
MEN HOLD MEETING 


Speaker at Storrs, Conn., Stresses Impor- 
tance of Iodine and Lime Content in Feed 
—Price Uniformity Urged 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The Sixth Annual 
Feed Dealers’ Conference at the Connec- 
ticut Agricultural College, Storrs, Conn., 
was held on Aug. 5-6. It was conducted 
in ccnjunction with the Farmers’ Week, 
the latter being one of the annual activi- 
ties of the extension service of the Con- 
necticut Agricultural College, for the 
benefit, primarily, of the agricultural in- 
terests of that state. The part, however, 
which dealt with the problems of feed 
dealers, was a discussion of costs, ethics, 
co-operation and feeding, and was ably 
presented by speakers known to the New 
England feed trade. 

The three principal addresses, given on 
Aug. 5, were by Philip R. Park, presi- 
dent Park & Pollard Co., Buffalo, George 
H. Cooper, a real estate broker of Pitts- 
field, Mass., and Walter E. Crittenden, 
president Crittenden-Benham Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 

The program of Aug. 6 was, while not 
of direct importance to feed men, of 
more than casual interest to the trade, be- 
ing a discussion by such experts as Dr. 
E. W. Sheets, chief of the division of 
animal husbandry, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, on “The Why of 
Better Sires”; B. L. Hartwell, director 
Rhode Island Experiment Station, on 
“The Growing of Clover and Alfalfa”; 
J. Stanley Owens, soil and field crops 
specialist, Connecticut Agricultural Col- 
lege, on “Alfalfa for Connecticut”; B. G. 
Southwick, county agent, Hartford Coun- 
ty 








Mr. Park approached his subject in a 
way quite different from that of the 
usual talk on costs, in that he said noth- 
ing at all of records, but did stress the 
importance of certain ways of feeding, 
claiming that a mineral guaranty on a 
bag of feed was more important than a 
protein guaranty. This was the keynote 
of his talk, and he claimed that the de- 
ficiencies of rations were as responsible 
for losses as the presence of them were 
accountable for gains. If the farmer 
would reduce his costs he must cease to 
worship before the false god of protein. 

Mr. Park, by the citation of numerous 
experiments conducted by others and 
tests made by his own company, attempt- 
ed to show that lime and iodine, two of 
the most important of minerals, were es- 
sential to the furtherance of life, and 
that it could not be maintained without 
them. The experiments, he said, have 
shown that salt water fish, dried and 
ground, furnish the most available forms, 
and could be made palatable to the do- 
mestic cow. The results have been more 
than pleasing, a much higher standard of 
health in stock, and greater bone develop- 
ment, resulting, and larger, roomier cows. 

Along with this, he continued in sub- 
stance, one of the benefits which follow 
is practical freedom from. garget and 
other mammillary troubles, freedom from 
abortion, retained afterbirth, shy breed- 
ers, thus all very materially reducing the 
cost of feeding and increasing the result- 
ant profit. 

“Ethics in Business” was the subject 
talked on by Mr. Cooper, of Pittsfield, 
Mass. He urged the dealers to try for 
uniformity of price and to beware of 
those questionable practices which some- 
times act as boomerangs. In this re- 
spect, he said, “I suspect you have more 
than one price, as I have bought of you 
for several years. I know you sell things 
higher in some towns than in others. I 
know you sometimes charge for cartage, 
and sometimes you do not; and I know 
that the concerns which stay in business 
during the coming years are those which 
stand on ethics and are based on the 
Golden Rule. 

“Co-operation” came into Mr. Critten- 
den’s speech in a new réle; for, though 
appearing in recognizable habiliments, it 
was trimmed in a way that gave a new 
turn to its discussion. The speaker pre- 
sented his thoughts on his subject by giv- 
ing certain hypothetical remarks, most of 
which have, no doubt, been heard by some 
one at some time or other. The following 
is an example: 

“That salesman certainly was such a 
fine talker that I was completely taken 





in. I hope our competitor, whose name 
I gave him, gets taken in the same way.” 
This hypothetical remark, made by some 
supposed dealer, quoted by the speaker, 
was answered in this way: “These dealers 
might have informed each other, so that, 
in the long run, neither would be fooled 
again.” Mr. Crittenden showed the fal- 
lacy of such ignorant talk. 

George L. Farley, state club leader in 
Massachusetts, spoke on the great value 
of club work to children, and made an 
earnest appeal to the people for its sup- 
port. At the conclusion of his talk, 
movies were shown, furnished by the 
courtesy of the Connecticut feed dealers. 

At the session on Aug. 6 Philip R. 
Park again spoke, talking on “Experi- 
ences in Feeding.” The address was a 
detailed recounting of certain tests with 
groups of heifers, steers, rats, and also 
experiences ‘at fish hatcheries, and he 
drew similar conclusions as those arrived 
at in his lecture, “Reducing Feed Costs.” 
The following experiment was typical of 
the tests: 

“In an effort to determine the relative 
worth of tankage meat and fish meal, we 
fed a pen of 1,500 rats by including these 
products in various rations. Our find- 
ings were that they did considerably bet- 
ter on fish meal than on tankage.” 


MINNESOTA BAKERS HOLD 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 


The Minnesota Retail Bakers’ Associa- 
tion held its seventh annual convention at 
St. Paul, Aug. 11-12. The attendance 
was better than at any previous meeting. 

John M. Hartley, Chicago, secretary 
Retail Bakers’ Association of America, 
who was on his way to Winnipeg to at- 
tend the Canadian bakers’ convention, at 
the opening session advocated the hold- 
ing of zone, or local, meetings. He en- 
deavored to point out how these meet- 
ings fostered co-operation, and went far 
toward eliminating unfair trade practices. 

Fred C. Stadelhofer, The Fleischmann 
Co., New York, said the chief weapon of 
the wholesaler against the retailer was the 
high-speed mixer, but that this handicap 
could be overcome by the retailer offer- 
ing to his trade, through the use of short- 
time doughs, fresh bread three times 
daily. He then, with the use of the black- 
board, gave the retailers several useful 
formulas. 

On the evening of Aug. 11 a surprise 
party, a really high class entertainment, 
was given at the German-American Hall. 

The program called for a talk, Aug. 12, 
by Otto L. Cook, The Fleischmann Co., 
on merchandising, followed by general 
discussion, election of officers and the 
completion of unfinished business. In the 
evening a banquet will be given at the 
Ryan Hotel, at which the principal speak- 
er will be L. C. Hodgson (Larry Ho) 
former mayor of St. Paul. 








L. J. WEITZMAN RETURNS TO CHICAGO 

Cuicaco, Init.—L. J. Weitzman, Weitz- 
man Milling Co., Chicago, has returned 
from Miami, Fla., and is getting along 
nicely after his accident. He was knocked 
down by an automobile, his right arm be- 
ing broken in three places, and was 
obliged to remain in a hospital at Miami 
for three and a half weeks. Mr. Weitz- 
man received numerous letters from his 
friends in the trade, which he said were 
most welcome and appreciated. 

On his return journey Mr. Weitzman 
met Frank G. Clark, the Chicago flour 
buyer, who has just put up two gas sta- 
tions at Indian River City, on the Dixie 
Highway, Florida, and who also contem- 
plates building a hotel. Mr. Clark has 
spent most of the winters in recent years 
in Florida, and now is there most of the 
year. 





URGED TO USE SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 

San Francisco, Cat.—Dr. Carl L. Als- 
burg, of the Carnegie food research in- 
stitute at Stanford University, explained 
to the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation delegates here last week that the 
price of flour:must increase if the house- 
wife and baker insist on demanding a 
high proportion of hard wheat in their 
flours. He noted the limited areas in 
which hard wheat can be grown, and the 
necessity, as viewed by the institute, of 
bakers and housewives learning to use 
soft wheat flours as a matter of national 
and international economy. Dr. Alonzo 
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E, Taylor, of the institute, was another 
speaker of the convention, discussing 
other phases of the subject. 





CHASE BRANCH MANAGERS CONFER 
Curcaco, Inu.—The branch managers 
of the Chase Bag Co. held a conference 
here at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Aug. 
6-8. Those in attendance were: E. C. 
Benington, Buffalo; D. C. Kressler, 
Cleveland, Ohio; J. D. Cramer, Goshen, 
Ind; H. S. Jones, Kansas City; Benja- 
min Deutsch, Memphis, Tenn; H. F. 
Hunter, Milwaukee; J. S. Skinner, Min- 
neapolis; William Murdoch, St. Louis; 
Charles R. Decker, vice president; Willis 
McFeely and M. E. Gifford, Chicago. 





A NEW FRICTION CLUTCH 

A new friction clutch and cut-off cou- 
pling, recently patented by the Wolf Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa., is now in the milling 
machinery market. Listed among the ad- 
vantages of this clutch is its simple con- 
struction, which involves only eight parts. 
The clutch is engaged by a cone sliding 





along the shaft, causing the levers to 
force the covered rings against the inside 
of the shell rim. 

When the clutch is thrown out the ac- 
tion of the levers and cone pulls the rings 
away from the shell, assuring, it is held, 
an absolutely positive release, regardless 
of the speed. The entire friction surface 
is removed as far as possible from the 
center of the shaft, thus allowing the 
maximum power to be developed per 
square inch of contact. The clutch is said 
to operate most quietly, since there are no 
floating disks, loose rings or other loose 
parts. The clutch is made in different 
sizes, to give from 4 to 700 h-p at 100 rev- 
olutions per minute. Durability is said to 
be enhanced by all points of friction sur- 
face being equally distant from the cen- 
ter, thus making the wear on the lining 
uniform. 





BUFFALO TO HAVE NEW GRAIN TANKS 

Burrato, N. Y.—Plans were filed with 
the city building bureau on Aug. 6 for 
the addition of four concrete grain stor- 
age tanks to the Evans elevator, at an 
estimated cost of $45,000. The tanks 
will have a capacity of 54,000 bus each, 
giving the elevator a total capacity of 
550,000 bus. The building will be in 
operation by Oct. 15. 


BALTIMORE GRAIN MAN DEAD 
Bartrmore, Mp., Aug. 11.—(Special 
Telegram)—Edwin Hewes, for 60 years 
identified with the grain export trade at 
Baltimore, a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and who had a large foreign 





acquaintance, died at the Johns Hopkins 


Hospital Aug. 10, in his eighty-fifth year, 
after a brief illness. 
C. H. Dorsey. 


VETERAN FLOUR SALESMAN DIES 
Miutwavkee, Wis., Aug. 11.—(Special 
Telegram)—Frank H. Dates, veteran 
flour salesman, died at his home in Mil- 
waukee on Aug. 8 after a long illness. 
For years he represented the Abilene 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co. in Wisconsin 
and eastern Iowa, 
L. E. Mever. 


LARGER RUSSIAN GRAIN YIELD 

It is estimated by the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture at Rome that the 
yield of cereals in Russia this season will 
total about 2,600,000,000 bus, an increase 
of 660,000,000 over the production last 
year. This estimate is based upon the 
condition of the crops on July 15. 
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CANADIAN MILLERS ASK 
FOR WHEAT EXPORT TAX 


An Associated Press dispatch 
from Montreal states that on Aug. 
11 the Canadian National Millers’ 
Association petitioned the govern- 
ment to place an export tax on wheat 
intended for milling in the United 
States. The probable great increase 
in the amount of wheat available for 
export this year and the comparative 
shortage in the United States, the 
millers pointed out, would enable 
mills in this country to reap the bene- 
fit of the large Canadian crop unless 
its export to the United States was 
restricted. The petition explained 
that, through being able to mill in 
bond, the mills south of the border 
were able to capture much of the 
Canadian mills’ potential trade in 
foreign markets, while the sale of 
Canadian flour in the United States 
is practically prohibited. 





NONDIRECT ROUTE SHIPMENTS 

That goods are not shipped by a selle 
by the most direct route does not entitl: 
the buyer to reject them, where promp 
delivery is not thereby prevented, accord 
ing to the appellate division of the Nev 
York supreme court in the case of Ben 
nett vs. Lewis (209 N. Y. S. 467). 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grai 
in store at above points for week endin 
Aug. 8, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Fla» 
Consolidated .... 317 63 13 14 
Pee 287 34 21 
Grain Growers .. 262 245 75 
Fort William ... 103 39 33 es 
Oh We We beareses 599 145 33 12: 
Northland ...... 1,116 152 102 bs 
Port Arthur .... 956 10 See 
Cae. . GPE ccvve 278 67 35 2 
Sask. Co-op.— 

Nos. 1 and 2.. 652 83 13 17: 

COS ae 609 79 10 7 


Private elevators. 2,372 673 241 42 














BOOMS cscccacs 6,690 1,590 576 1,18 
We Se csneaid 12,498 6,002 753 211 
es 720 557 165 2 
Lake shipments.. 3,085 2,077 467 13 
Rail shipments.. 96 53 cos 6. 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 northern..1,136 Feed .......... 26: 
No. 2 northern... 255 Durum ........ 295 
Dr. 1 and 2 nor. Serre 25 
No. 3 northern.. 401 Others ......... 63 
Be, @ vecone gees 3 eee 2,37 
ere 221 
MD ccccssvece 681 MOE oviveses 6,691 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
i eh & eee BEGGS cecsister 120 
No. 2C. W...... Pere 10? 
No. 3 C. W...... 290 Private ........ 673 
Ex. 1 feed ..... 8 
BOE oevs ds ede 209 | re 1,590 





Spring Wheat Condition 
Condition of spring wheat as reported by 
the Department of Agriculture, in terms of 
percentage of normal; 
When 
har- 





. 82.3 

le 82.4 69.6 65.1 

le 83.7 80.4 80.1 

. aa _ 93.4 80.8 66.6 62.5 
|, SEC 89.1 88.0 73.4 64.1 
te 91.2 80.9 53.9 48.5 
BORE... crc rcvcccs 95.2 86.1 79.6 79.8 
| aes 91.6 83.6 68.7 71.2 
BORG... cc geccces 88.2 89.0 63.4 48.6 
BOIS... cccces 94.9 93.3 93.4 94.6 
BOLE. 2... cccccee 95.5 92.1 75.5 68.0 
1918... cccees 93.5 73.8 74.1 76.3 
1918.......cc00 95.8 89.3 90.4 90.8 
pt) ee 94.6 73.8 59.8 66.7 
19168... cccece 92.8 61.6 61.0 63.1 
1908. ..ccccccecce 95.2 92.7 91.6 88.6 
1908.....cee00. 95.0 89.4 80.7 77.6 
1907... cc rccccee 88.7 87.2 79.4 77.1 
1906.........4.. 93.4 91.4 86.9 83.4 
1906.....ccceeee 93.7 91.0 89.2 87.3 
1904......ccceee 93.4 93.7 87.5 66.2 
1908... cccccee 95.9 82.5 77.1 78.1 
T0OB.. .ccrcccece 95.4 92.4 89.7 87.2 
1901.......0..0% 92.0 95.6 80.3 78.4 
1900....- 0. cee 87,3 55.2 66.4 56.1 
1898... .cccccees 91.4 91.7 83.6 77.2 
1898..........45 100.9 95.0 96.5 91.7 
89.6 91.2 86.7 80.8 

99.9 93.3 78.9 73.8 

97.8 1€2.2 96.9 94.9 

88.0 68.4 67.1 69.9 

86.4 74.1 67.0 68.9 

- 92.3 90.9 87.3 81.2 

- 92.6 94.1 95.6 97.2 

- 913 94.4 83.2 79.7 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

Buyers of spring wheat flour in this 
market are reluctant to take hold, quite 
contrary to millers’ expectations. They 
cannot become reconciled to the prices 
isked for new crop flour. In former years 
there has usually been a spread of 50c@ 
$1 discount under old crop quotations, 
but this year so far the new crop products 
have sold only 25c bbl under. Various 
market factors prohibit any further dis- 
count at this time, and the buyers, being 
more or less puzzled, are not willing to 
contract ahead. 

Light Weight a Factor—Millers are 
using more and more new wheat, but since 
it is light in weight a comparatively 
greater amount is required to make a 
barrel of flour than has been the case 
when old crop wheat was used exclusive- 
ly. This results, very naturally, in a 
situation in which asking prices do not 
always reflect the day to day changes in 
the wheat market. A fluctuation of a 
cent or two in wheat is not apt to cause 
a corresponding variation in flour prices 
when more wheat is needed to make the 
same amount of flour that was formerly 
made with less old crop grain. 

Flour Sales.—The present week began 
quietly, the break of about 5c in wheat 
shutting off all buying for the time being. 
The biggest percentage of the bookings 
of spring wheat mills last week was for 
reasonably quick shipment, and repre- 
sented old crop flour in the main. Book- 
ings for the week probably exceeded 110 
per cent of capacity. Some country mills 
sold considerably more than did their 
competitors. 

Fancy and first clears have been in 
good demand, and some mills are booked 
fairly well ahead on these grades. Ship- 
ping directions are somewhat better than 
for the past few weeks. There is prac- 
tically no business being done for export, 
though there are a few inquiries. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for new crop flour in 
carload or round lots, shipment after 
Sept. 1, f.o.b., Minneapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Aug. 11 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 
GEER. evasncocveces $9.15@9.40 $7.55 @8.05 
Standard patent ..... 8.75@8.95 7.30@7.50 
Second patent ....... 8.45@8.70 7.10@7.20 
*Fancy clear, jute.... 8.00@8.15 ....@.... 
*First clear, jute ..... 7.25@7.45 6.90@6.10 
*Second clear, jute... 4.10@4.55 3.50@4.00 


*140-lb jutes. 
Old crop flour 25c higher. 


DURUM 


The fairly good business in semolinas 
for immediate shipment which began last 
week has continued, though most orders 
are for single car lots. A moderate num- 
ber of advance bookings have been made, 
but, in general, buyers seem to be wait- 
ing for a break in the market. 

Prices have held about steady, with 
quotations on Aug. 12 the same as a week 
ago. No. 2 semolina is quoted at 4%c 
Ib, and No. 3 semolina and durum fancy 
patent at 45c, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

In the week ending Aug. 8, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 60,039 
bbls durum products, compared with 41,- 
463 the previous week. 


RYE FLOUR 


A strengthening in prices during the 
past 10 days has not been a reflection of 
better market conditions or increased de- 
mand. A reasonably good amount of 
business is being done, but no large sales 
are heard of, and trade is generally char- 
acterized as quiet. Pennsylvania and 
New York have been able to underbid 
local mills, but this is most always the 
case and is not much of a factor. 

The increase in prices is principally a 
following of the advance in the wheat 


market, though the fact that the rye crop 


is somewhat under last year’s has some 
influence. 
Pure white is quoted by mills at $5.95 


" 


@6.20 bbl, pure medium $5.50@5.65, and 
pure dark $4.60@4.90, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 11,918 bbls flour, compared with 
8,751 the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 12 were in operation Aug. 11: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A 
Graham, Lincoln and Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s B mill. 

The Mills of Albert Lea’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co., C (one half), D, 
E and rye (one half) mills. 


South, 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

AME. BB ncceccce 522,000 252,796 48 
Previous week .. 522,000 182,639 35 
Year AGO 2... 564,600 220,903 39 
Two years ago... 561,100 268,280 47 
Three years ago. 546,000 243,505 45 
Four years ago.. 546,000 284,045 52 
Five years ago.. 546,000 289,660 53 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 1,643 bbls last week, 5,600 
in the previous week, 1,421 a year ago 
and none two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Bee. BB nccccces 345,690 157,650 46 
Previous week .. 422,490 225,615 53 
Year ago ....... 426,690 234,928 55 
Two years ago... 311,190 133,312 43 
Three years ago. 413,940 196,411 47 
Four years ago.. 417,690 212,270 50 
Five years ago.. 419,610 163,990 39 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- ,-—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1925 1924 1925 1924 
July 4 62 72,315 194,924 183,774 1,897 2,785 
July 11 62 72,315 216,954 180,482 2,477 306 
July 18 62 72,315 235,037 250,778 1,581 357 
July 25 60 70,665 223,293 212,604 816 3,122 
Aug. 1. 58 70,415 225,615 206,928 1,453 Ses 
Aug. 8. 52 57,615 157,650 182,890 357 357 


THROUGH EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Based on the current all-rail rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard, through rates on 












Above, 
Car Ferry 
Passing Through 
the Channel at 
Sturgeon Bay, 
with Party of 
Minneapolis 
Shippers in 
Group at Right. 


flour from Minneapolis, in cents, per 100 
lbs, prompt shipment, via New York, are 
as follows: Amsterdam, 54.50; Aberdeen, 
58.50; Bristol, 56.50; Baltic basis, 66.50; 
Cardiff, 56.50; Oslo, 63.50; Copenhagen, 
62.50; Dundee, 58.50; Glasgow, 54.50; 
Hull, 57.50; Leith, 57.50; Liverpool, 
54.50; London, 54.50; Manchester, 54.50; 
Marseilles, 64; Rotterdam, 54.50. Via 
Philadelphia the rate is 1c less, and via 
Baltimore, Norfolk and Newport News 
2c less. Lake-and-rail rates, via Duluth, 
are 4c per 100 lbs less than all-rail. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Aug. 2-8, with comparisons: 


--Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Wheat, bus.1,909,500 1,032,500 765,050 846,000 


Flour, bbls.. 13,028 13,472 231,226 234,396 
Millstuff, tons 351 577 11,181 13,228 
Corn, bus... 66,700 196,300 85,760 109,020 
Oats, bus..1,226,610 163,350 438,000 202,000 
Barley, bus. 448,500 65,100 216,150 124,740 
Rye, bus.... 107,500 127,050 39,040 72,900 
Flaxs’d, bus 47,000 26,000 21,280 1,160 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-Ilb scks..$25.50@26.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.00@ 3.15 





Corn meal, yellowt 2.95@ 3.10 
Rye flour, white* oe 5.95@ 6.20 
Rye flour, pure dark® ......... 4.60@ 4.90 
Whole wheat flour, bbIft ....... 8.15@ 8.50 
Graham, standard, bblf ....... 7.95@ 8.25 
Benen GRE 204606564 00.048836% gceee weer 
Linseed oil meal® ............:. 45.50@46.50 


*In sacks. ftPer 100 Ibs. tPer bbl in 


sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 
COARSE GRAINS 


The range of coarse grains at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending Aug. 8, and 
the closing prices on Aug. 10, were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn $1.04@1.07, 
$1.07144@1.07%; No. 3 white oats, 38%@ 
39%c, 383%.@38%c; No. 2 rye, 97¢c@ 
$1.0734, $1.081,@1.10%4; barley, 66@80c, 
66@78ce. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 

Aug. 9 Aug. 11 Aug. 12 


Aug. 8 Aug. 1 1924 1923 1922 
Corn ... 136 125 85 18 160 
Oats ..12,690 12,474 193 901 14,927 
Barley.. 112 68 70 245 167 
Rye .... 283 313 4,798 4,664 39 
Flaxseed. 188 188 7 3 ° 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Aug. 8, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 














1925 1924 1923 1922 

No. 1 dark ..... 593 1,443 2,607 391 
No. 1 northern.. 400 746 1,016 6 
No. 2 northern.. 19 958 1,124 270 
OCUREPS cocccsss 1,118 2,410 3,871 412 
Totals ....... 2,130 5,556 8,618 1,079 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1924, to Aug. 8, 
1925, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 





Minneapolis... 99,567 97,246 124,927 98,539 

Duluth ...... 106,209 34,896 62,376 47,739 

Totals ..... 205,776 132,142 187,303 146,278 
WHEAT 


The cash wheat market was decidedly 
a buyers’ affair the first part of this 
week. Receipts last week showed an in- 
crease of more than 520,000 bus over the 
previous week, but the stuff is not being 
picked up, because it is so light in 
weight. Most of the wheat received tests 
only 56 Ibs or less to the bu, and mills 







665 


are, for the present at least, not much 
interested in it. All heavy cars are taken 
at once, local mills doing most of the 
buying, as usual. 

The market is off 6@10c in the past 
few days, probably due to the heavy situ- 
ation. Elevators are beginning to buy 
new wheat, but they are little more inter- 
ested in the light weight receipts than 
are the mills. 

On Aug. 11, quotations on old crop 
wheat were as follows: fancy Montana 
No. 1 dark, 21@30c over; No. 1 hard 
spring, 4@21c over; No. 1 dark, choice 
to fancy 13@2Ic over, good to choice 7@ 
12c over, ordinary to good 3@6c over; 
No. 1 northern, 2@6c over. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Aug. 8 
was $1.615,@1.84%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.60%@1.68%. No. 1 dark closed 
Aug. 11 at $1.56%,@1.75%, and No. 1 
northern $1.5574@1.59%. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Aug. 8 
was $1.45%,@1.62, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.385%4@1.56. No. 1 amber closed Aug. 
11 at $1.45'44@1.55%4, and No. 1 durum at 
$1.384%@1.49%. 

Based on the close, Aug. 11, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.46 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.41; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.51, No. 1 northern $1.46; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.46, No. 1 northern $1.41; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.43, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.38. 


SHIPPERS GUESTS OF ANN ARBOR ROAD 


A group of Minneapolis flour, feed and 
grain shippers recently had a very en- 
joyable two-day outing as the guests of 
the Ann Arbor Railroad Co., on its new 
Car Ferry No. 7. Leaving Minneapolis 
on a special car on the Soo Line, the 
party went direct to Menominee, Mich., 
where they were served with breakfast 
at the hotel, before going on board. 
Leaving Menominee, the boat went down 
Green Bay, through the channel at Stur- 
geon Bay, and across Lake Michigan to 
Frankfort. At the latter point, the 
party was taken by bus to Crystal Lake 
for a fish dinner. 

From Frankfort the ferry proceeded 
to Kewaunee, Wis., where the party dis- 
embarked for a trip by bus through the 
cherry country on the peninsula, Dinner 
was served at the Door County Country 
Club, near Sturgeon Bay, and the outing 
ended that evening with a banquet at 
the principal hotel at Green Bay. 

Nothing was left undone by the rail- 
road company and its representatives 
that could have added to the pleasure 
and comfort of its guests. H. S. Brad- 
ley, Toledo, traffic manager, was in 
charge of the arrangements, assisted by 
C. Z. Hughes, purchasing agent, Victor 
Parvin, superintendent, Ralph Reynolds, 
superintendent of marine, E. W. Wells, 
traveling freight and passenger agent, 
and R. H. Dutiel, general agent of the 
road at Minneapolis. 

Among the shippers on the trip were: 
William Johnson, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Otto Mortenson, Cargill Elevator 
Co., H. E. Young and Walter Benedict, 
Washburn Crosby Co., Charles Shapiro, 
International Sugar Feed Co., Walter R. 
Magner and L. Johnson; Van Dusen 

(Continued on page 677.) 
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KANSAS CITY 

Sharp advances in flour prices during 
the past week brought further uncertain- 
ty to many buyers, but the volume of pur- 
chases was not curtailed. Millers’ quota- 
tions followed closely the wheat advance, 
the total gain for the week being 70c bbl. 
The average of sales in the Southwest 
continues rather well over the capacity 
of mills, even at the advance. 

Character of Trade.—With occasional 
exceptions, buying is not in large lots. 
Because the demand for small lots, from 
a scattered territory, is dominant, the 
trade is sometimes seemingly slow. A 
check of the business of most mills in the 
Southwest reveals that buying during 
July was larger than in the same month 
a year ago. However, it is said that there 
is more difficulty in making sales. Many 
millers brought up their volume on last 
week’s rise almost wholly by the brute 
strength of their own bullish sentiment. 
Most millers believe that wheat is headed 
for $2 bu, and they have recently started 
pushing their regular trade aggressively 
for bookings. It is largely as a result 
of this that new contracts are fully equal 
to normal for the season. 

The majority of the sales made so far 
this year have been to territories almost 
entirely southwestern. Buyers in the cen- 
tral states and in the East have been lag- 
gard about entering the market except 
for current supplies, evidently awaiting 
the outcome of the spring wheat crop in 
the hope of lower prices. It has been 
noticeable recently that this attitude is 
changing. 

Shipping Instructions —Further losses 
in mill operations have brought produc- 
tion to the low point of the season. Out- 
put of Kansas City mills has declined 
about 25,000 bbls in the past fortnight, 
and interior southwestern mills have suf- 
fered about the same percentage of loss. 
With many companies, shipping instruc- 
tions are less active than at any time last 
year. 

Export Inquiry.—No sales of impor- 
tance could be made to Europe on the 
price advance, and only limited quantities 
of clears were worked to Latin American 
markets. In general, foreign buyers were 
not quick to follow the markets to the 
higher levels, and inquiries showed their 
ideas of prices to be far out of line. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Aug. 8, hard 
winter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or 
jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: patent, 
$8.15@9.05; 95 per cent, $7.65@8.55; 
straight, $7.35@8.25; first clear, $6.75@ 
7.25; second clear, $6.25@6.65; low grade, 
$5.70@6.10. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

AMG. 2-8 20.0000 151,500 92,254 61 
Previous week .. 151,500 102,738 68 
YOOr ABO ..cecse 148,500 119,374 80 
Two years ago... 132,900 102,000 76 
Five-year average (same week).... 79 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 85 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 84 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bls bbls tivity 

AUB. BB .vcaveee 551,310 330,927 60 
Previous week .. 551,310 344,272 62 
VeOr ABO .ccsvcce 505,830 343,555 68 
Two years ago... 511,430 343,408 67 
Five-year average (same week).... 73 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 75 


Direct export shipments by reporting 
mills were 8,854 bbls last week, 10,611 in 
the previous week, 26,457 a year ago and 
17,532 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 4 reported do- 


mestic business active, 26 fair, and 25 
slow. 
PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 80 mills to The North- 
western Miller showed sales represented 
per cent of capacity as follows: 


pe SR TLETE CUTOUT C TTC CLT TT TUL 102 
a. me PTET reer ee 135 
fee rr eee 138 
We GED 6.6.05 5 6594-053 6545S 20 KKK aS iCSS 147 


ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 
Output of St. Joseph mills, represent- 
ing a weekly capacity of 47,400 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

po Ee SPT eee eee eer ree 27,083 57 
Previous week ........... 31,246 66 
ee na oc igs bah oae le 27,709 58 
THS PORTS OHS ‘occ ccccdacve 29,023 61 


CASH WHEAT 


Quotations, Aug. 8: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.71@1.83 bu, No. 2 $1.70@1.83, No. 3 
$1.68@1.82, No. 4 $1.64@1.77; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.77@1.79, No. 2 $1.77@1.78, No. 
3 $1.75@1.77, No. 4 $1.72@1.74. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Aug. 8, with comparisons: 

-—Receipts— -—Shipments—, 

1925 1924 1925 1924 

Flour, bbls. 14,950 14,625 122,225 117,625 

Wh't, bus. 2,540,700 5,185,350 997,650 3,626,100 


Corn, bus.. 383,750 158,750 200,000 126,250 
Oats, bus.. 1,354,900 32,300 105,000 12,000 
Rye, bus... 6,600 2,200 3,300 3,300 
Barley, bus 24,000 6,000 10,400 2,600 
Bran, tons. 1,120 1,080 5,200 5,840 
Hay, tons.. 5,904 4,884 2,508 1,380 


SERVICE TO BAKERS’ CONVENTION 
As usual, special train service will be 
available from Kansas City to Buffalo for 
millers, bakers and allied tradesmen who 
wish to attend the annual convention of 
the American Bakers’ Association, Sept. 
14-19. One or two cars will be attached 
to the “Southwest Limited” of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, leaving Kan- 
sas City for Chicago at 6 p.m., Sept. 12. 
At Chicago these cars will be attached to 
the special train leaving over the Michi- 
gan Central at 3 o’clock the next after- 
noon. The special will run direct to 
Buffalo, passing through Windsor, Ont., 
where a two-hour stop will be made. 
Those planning to use this service 
should make their hotel reservations in 
Buffalo at once. One-way tickets, routed 
over the proper railroads, should be pur- 
chased from point of origin to destina- 
tion, and a certificate obtained from the 
ticket agent which will allow the one half 
fare on the return trip. Pullman reserva- 
tions may be made with Don C. Graham, 
532 Board of Trade Building, Kansas 
City. 
WHEAT MOVEMENT IS NORMAL 


If Kansas City receipts can be taken as 
a criterion, farmers are marketing their 
wheat their year in comparatively liberal 
volume. Receipts ere since the start of 
the new crop movement have been in 
about the same proportion as last year, 
considering the relative size of the two 
crops. 

July wheat movement into Kansas City 
was 10,744,650 bus, compared with 19,- 
730,000 in July, 1924. The July receipts 
a year ago set a new record up to that 
time. As the wheat crop in the South- 
west this year is about one half the 1924 
harvest, according to estimates, the 1925 
marketings indicate no abnormal holding 
of the grain by the farmers. 

Wheat is moving now at about the same 
rate as in July. Receipts so far this 
month amount to 2,540,700 bus, compared 
to 5,185,350 in the corresponding time a 
year ago. It is estimated by Kansas City 
grain dealers that one half the Kansas 
crop has been moved, and that 70 per cent 
of the current arrivals here are from Ne- 
braska and Colorado. 


NOTES 


The Hogan Millfeed Co. has moved its 
offices from the Dwight Building to 834- 


835 Board of Trade Building, Kansas 
City. 

Most of last week’s army contract was 
awarded to the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Ine., Kansas City, which obtained 18,400 
bbls. 


Clearances of wheat from Galveston, 
Texas, last month were 287,466 bus, 144,- 
533 less than a year ago. All of it was 
destined to Greece, and was shipped. on 
the steamer Ryufuku Maru. 

The annual picnic of Kansas City re- 
tail grocers will be held Aug. 13 at 
Fairyland Park. All local bakers, as 
well as millers who have a local distribu- 
tion, plan on special exhibits. 

The Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, announces the appointment of Fred 
C. Tullis as traveling sales manager in 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin. He was formerly with the Maney 
Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Otis B. Durbin, formerly president 
Durbin Brokerage Co., Kansas City, and 
his successor, Don C. Graham, left Kan- 
sas City on Aug. 6 on a week’s motor 
trip, calling on millers in Topeka, Salina, 
Newton and Russell, Kansas. 

Preliminary figures on the annual pro- 
duction of flour in the Southwest, as com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller, indi- 
cate that Wichita mills produced 2,034,- 
940 bbls in the crop year just ended, com- 
pared to 1,890,263 in the preceding year. 

The Jones-Hettelsater. Construction 
Co., Kansas City, has been awarded a 
contract for the building of an 80,000- 
bu re-enforced concrete grain elevator 
for the Collingwood Grain Co., Pretty 
Prairie, Kansas, to be ready to receive 
grain by Sept. 1. 

Clemert Ismert, city sales manager Is- 
mert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
has been appointed receiver for the Jew- 
ish Co-operative Bakery, Kansas City, 
which has assets of about $250 and liabili- 
ties of $14,000. Mr. Ismert will sell the 
assets at auction next week. 

According to the state board of agri- 
culture, the Oklahoma corn crop has 
been damaged 40 per cent by heat and 
drouth. Recent rains came too late to 
benefit the corn as grain, but will turn 
the crop into cattle and dairy feed, thus 
reducing the necessity of purchasing mill 
offals. 

With the exception of one company, 
grain dealers in Kansas City: have not 
sold much milling wheat so far on this 
crop, but neither has a normal propor- 
tion of the receipts moved into storage 
here. Elevator stocks of wheat are now 
a little less than 3,000,000 bus, whereas a 
year ago at this time they amounted to 
almost 12,000,000. 

A special car carrying millers and bak- 
ers to the annual convention of the 
American Bakers’ Association at Buffalo 
next month will leave Kansas City on the 
evening of Sept. 10 for Chicago, where it 
will be attached to a special train. Don 
C. Graham, flour broker, Kansas City, is 
handling the transportation arrange- 
ments in the Southwest. 


J. C. Mohler, secretary Kansas state 
board of agriculture, has issued copies of 
the Kansas seed law passed by the last 
legislature, which is of interest to millers 
who sell wheat for seed. It provides for 
fines ranging up to $500 for any one sell- 
ing any grains for seeding purposes un- 
less they are labeled or branded in the 
method prescribed by the law, copies of 
which are available through Mr. Mohler. 
_ Speakers who accompanied the “wheat 
train,’ which the Santa Fe railroad re- 
cently operated through Kansas, ad- 
dressed a total of 117,000 people at the 
43 stops. Included in this number were 
one third of the wheat growers of the 
state, it was estimated. H. M. Bainer, di- 
rector Southwestern Wheat Improvement 
Association, Kansas City, was one of the 
speakers. There is a possibility of the 
train being made an annual affair. 


ATCHISON 

Flour sales continue good, with book- 
ings of 100 to 200 per.cent of capacity. 
Most of the business was done before the 
sensational advance of Aug. 7. A few 
round lots have recently been worked to 
Latin America. Shipping instructions 
have improved, and mills are 0 £ 
close to capacity. Quotations, basis cot- 
ton 98’s, Atchison, Aug. 8: hard wheat, 
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SOUTHWESTERN MILLERS 
BULLISH 

Millers in the Southwest are 
bullish, almost without exception, 
this attitude being based on the 
apparent close adjustment of sup- 
plies to demand. The belief is cur- 
rent that this adjustment will 
prove to be about as close in the 
Northwest as in the Southwest, and 
that, when buyers generally realize 
this, the market is likely to advance 
rapidly. The opinion is advanced 
that a strong and healthy situation 
is shown by the unusual fact that 
the September option is at a pre- 
mium over December wheat, which 
indicates the high prices. prevailing 
are based on a scarcity of cash 
wheat, and not on_ speculation. 
This is also borne out by the cash 
wheat premiums, which are un- | 
usually high for this period of the | 
year. A Kansas City mill paid 19¢ 
over the September option last 
week for some 15.50 per cent pro- 
tein wheat. 











short patent $8.90@9.10 bbl, first clear 
$6.80@7.10; soft wheat, short patent 
$8.90@9.10, straight $8.40@8.50, first 
clear $7@7.20. 

Output of Atchison mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 27,600 bbls: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Bi... BE. pecesd rier éecseas 25,816 93 
PPOVIOUe, WOU ciceccecces 23,300 84 
Pee Ge se ectavviscssses Be 102 


NOTES 


J. W. Blair, president Blair Milling Co., 
has returned from a month’s vacation 
spent in Canada. 


A force of about 25 millwrights is in- 
stalling machinery in the new unit of the 
Lukens Milling Co. The plant is expect- 
ed to be in operation within 90 days. 

E. J. Barrick, southeastern Missouri 
representative, and A. B. Lippman, Ar- 
kansas representative, Blair Milling Co., 
visited the home offices of their company 
here recently. 


A. C. Loring, president Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, who spent several 
days visiting the company’s local mill, has 
returned home. The company recently 
completed the erection of a new loading 
dock here, and work will start imme- 
diately on a new warehouse. 


SALINA 


Flour trade shows considerable im- 
provement, the advance last week of 50c 
bbl in prices having stimulated demand. 
Shipping instructions are also better. 
Prices, Aug. 6, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas 
City: short patent, $8.50@9; 95 per cent, 
$8.30@8.60; straight, $8.10@8.20. 

Output of Salina mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 46,200 bbls, with comparisons: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

SUle SOsRME. © ccccccccexss Siew 46 
Previous week ........... 23,646 57 


NOTES 


John Weber, president Weber Flour 
Mills Co., is on a business trip to Chicago 
and eastern points. 

J. C. Richards, traveling sales manager 
for the Robinson Milling Co., visited the 
home offices recently. 


Salina millers were well represented at 
the district meeting of the Association of 
Operative Millers, held at Hutchinson, 
Kansas, Aug. I. Those attending from 
here were W. J. Cates and O. W. Harper, 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., C. M. 
Phillips, Robinson Milling Co. H. J. 
Norton, Weber Flour Mills Co., and Otto 
Paugh, H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co. 


OKLAHOMA 


Millers describe domestic business as 
satisfactory, but little flour is being sold 
either to Europe or to Latin America. 
Prices advanced about 40c bbl last week. 
This stimulated the purchases of small 
jobbers and country merchants, most of 
whom bought in 200- and 300-bbl lots on 
60-day delivery contracts. Shipping in- 
structions are fair, although bakers are 
slow in starting to use flour ordered on 
new crop contracts. 

Quotations, Aug. 8: soft wheat short 
patent $9.40 bbl, straight $8.90, first clear 
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August 12, 1925 


$8.40; hard wheat short patent $9.20, 
straight $8.70, first clear $8.20. 
NOTES 

The Berryville (Ark.) Milling Co. is 
reported to have closed operations per- 
manently. 

Roy Frymire, Arkansas salesman for 
the Kingfisher (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co., has moved headquarters from Okla- 
homa City to Little Rock. ? 

Cc. F. Prouty, secretary Oklahoma 
Grain Dealers’ Association, announces 
that among new members is the Great 
West Mill & Elevator Co., Amarillo. 

Max Christman, owner Quality Bakery, 
Denison, Texas, died recently at his home 
in that city after a short illness. He was 
a pioneer business man of the community. 

Victor Naggiar, J. B. McAdams and 
M. S. Church are incorporators of the 
Carreaud Parisiene Bakery Co., Dallas, 
Texas, recently organized with $30,000 
capital stock. 

J. W. Bristow,:- who recently sold his 
feed mill at Evening Shade, Ark., to J. D. 
Edwards, flour mill owner there, is now 
manager of the Edwards mill, a position 
he formerly held. 

B. Martine & Sons, San Antonio, Texas, 
manufacturers of tamale flour, have con- 
tracted for the erection of an addition to 
the plant and installment of new equip- 
ment at a total cost of about $5,000. 

Among recent Oklahoma City visitors 
was R. B. Laing, sales manager Abilene 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., who was en 
route to Texas. Until recently Mr. Laing 
was sales manager for the Oklahoma 
Mill Co., Kingfisher. 

A freight rate hearing respecting tar- 
iffs between Minneapolis and the Gulf, 
to be held in Chicago Aug. 19, will be 
attended on the part of the Oklahoma 
Millers’ League by T. C. Thatcher, of 
Oklahoma City, a former president of the 
league, and H. D. Driscoll, tariff counsel- 
or. The matter was discussed at a gen- 
eral meeting of the league, attended by 
25 members, held in Oklahoma City on 
Aug. 6. 


WICHITA 

Conditions are about unchanged, a good 
demand existing in southern and south- 
western territory, and locally. Export 
demand is inactive. Prices, basis cotton 
98’s, Kansas City, Aug. 7: patent, $9@ 
9.50 bbl; straight, $8.50@9; clears, $7.30 
@7.85. 

WICHITA OUTPUT 

Output of Wichita mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, with compari- 
sons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

\ i | eeeererern 65,700 41,768 63 

Previous week .... 65,700 35,011 53 

TORr DMO sec cvcccs 64,620 35,688 55 

Two years ago..... 64,620 46,794 72 
NOTES 


G. G. Moffitt, traffic manager Red Star 
Milling Co., has returned from a trip 
through Nebraska. 

L. R. Hurd, president Red Star Mill- 
ing Co., with Mrs. Hurd, is at Colorado 
Springs, where they will spend the rest of 
August. 

Mrs. J. C. Roberts, representative of 
the Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. in 
southern Missouri and northern Arkan- 
sas, was at the home office last week. 


D. S. Jackman, treasurer Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., who has been seriously ill follow- 
ing a major operation at a local hospital, 
is reported to be slightly better, but not 
yet out of danger. 

J. H. Moore, president Wichita (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co., who returned from 
Colorado last week, left again Aug. 9 for 
Colorado to drive his car back from there. 
He will remain a week or 10 days before 
returning home. 


NEBRASKA 

The average sales of flour by mills in 
Nebraska last week ran more than 100 
per cent of capacity. Most mills have 
been unable, since the new wheat move- 
ment set in, to run full time, owing to 
the light bookings and the reluctance of 
buyers to give shipping orders. 

New wheat began to move to this mar- 
ket in large volume about two weeks 
earlier this year than last. The move- 
ment has been on in volume since the 























































































































middle of July. It was not so large last 
week as the previous one, but continued 
liberal. Demand for wheat here has been 
sufficient since the beginning of the move- 
ment to take care of the offerings. Much 
of that coming in has been dark hard 
winter. Most of the dark hard winter 
and the ordinary hard winter has been 
protein wheat, and a large percentage has 
been smutty. 
OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, with compari- 
sons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

See OE ccciin cess Fee 21,060 77 

Previous week .... 27,300 13,654 48 

WOOF BHO ccccacese BG,0e0 23,472 94 

Two years ago .... 23,100 23,897 100 
NOTES 


John T. Buchanan, secretary Omaha 
Elevator Co., returned home last week 
with Mrs. Buchanan after a trip through 
Minnesota and Canada. 

Regarding Nebraska wheat, A. E. An- 
derson, state and federal crop statistician 
for this state, said: “Winter wheat in Ne- 
braska was threshed under most favor- 
able conditions. The quality is fine, and 
the yields were fully up to expectations. 
Considerable plowing has been done for 
fall seeding.” 

C. E. Jansen & Sons’ flour mills, Nelson, 
Neb., a large elevator with all its equip- 
ment, two carloads of flour, 2,000 bus 
wheat, two auto trucks, three empty Rock 
Island box cars, and the mill engine 
house were burned on Aug. 4, entailing 
a loss of more than $40,000, only partly 
covered by insurance. 

M. I. Dolphin, Dolphin-Jones Grain 
Co., has been appointed a member of the 
board of directors of the Omaha Grain 
Exchange, to succeed S. S. Carlisle, who 
recently resigned to go to St. Louis to 
engage in the grain business. Mr. Dol- 
phin has been a well-known, active and 
popular member of the exchange for 
many years. 

C. G. Crittenden, Nye-Schneider-Jenks 
Grain Co., who came to Omaha as man- 
ager of its terminal elevator when the 
company brought its headquarters to 
Omaha from Fremont several years ago, 
has returned to Lincoln to take charge 
of the company’s interests there. Mr. 
Crittenden was for many years manager 
of the Central Granaries Co., Lincoln. 
He is a member of the board of directors 
of the Omaha Grain Exchange. 

Leieu Lestir. 


NUMEROUS FIRES OCCUR 
IN THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City, Mo.—Several fires in 
southwestern flour and feed mills have 
occurred recently. The principal one was 
that of the mill and elevator of Jensen & 
Sons’ Milling & Grain Co., Nelson, Neb., 
which was totally destroyed Aug. 4, 
causing a loss estimated at $25,000. The 
mill had a daily capacity:of 175 bbls. A 
fire also was reported in the fireproof 
mill of the Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain 
Co., but the construction of the building 
held the loss to $1,000, a large part of 
which was by water. The blaze originat- 
ed in a wheat scourer. Other losses were 
the total destruction of the 100-bbl mill 
of the Salisbury (Mo.) Mill & Elevator 
Co., and of the feed mill belonging to 
Scruby Bros. Grain & Implement Co., 
Chillicothe, Mo. The latter plant had 
been built in 1860. 








SACKED GRAIN SHIPPED TO 
LATIN AMERICAN PORTS 


New Orteans, La.—In addition to the 
bulk grain handled through the elevators, 
New Orleans exports considerable in 
sacks. Due to the demand from buyers 
in Mexico and in South and Central 
America, where facilities for unloading 
grain in bulk are not available, elevators 
are equipped to sack grain moved in bulk 
from the producing point. Virtually all 
for these localities is sacked at the port 
rather than at the point of origin. 





The first forecast of production of 
winter rye for Poland, which usually 
produces more than one fifth of the 
world crop, is 240,000,000 bus, an in- 
crease of nearly 67 per cent over the to- 
tal winter and spring crop last year. 
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THE EVIL OF PRICE CUTTING 


That bread is the staff of life is a tru- 
ism; since it is a prime necessity, it fol- 
lows that its production, its quality and 
sale should be of first concern to the 
general public. These things may be con- 
sidered as true; the baking of bread 
should be carried on in shops that are 
sanitary, hygienic; the worker should get 
a living wage; the baker who is both a 
baker and a business man should be as- 
sured of an income which will suffice for 
a livelihood, as well as some return upon 
his investment. Lastly and not least im- 
portant, the public must be assured of a 
wholesome and nutritious product. 

Competition is a wholesome process in 
the baking industry when confined to ef- 
forts to improve the quality of the loaf 
and the service rendered to the public. 
It will not be denied that the public is 
entitled to the maker's product at a rea- 
sonable price. But there is no feature 
connected with the baking industry so 
detrimental to the good of those engaged 
in it and the public as what is known as 
“price cutting.” 

The baker sells at a modest profit. He 
handles a staple. The elements that go 
into the manufacture of bread are sub- 
ject to but little price change. The same 
materials are used—always. Most bak- 
ers pay about the same price for their 
materials, and labor costs are fixed, paid 
by all alike. In order to cut prices, as a 
method of securing the business that has 
belonged to the competitor, it is necessary 
to either reduce the margin of profit or 
to cheapen the materials or skimp in 
their use. The baker’s profit being but a 
small margin, there is a temptation too 
strong to be resisted toward cheapening 
the product. The net results are that 
the competing bakers are reducing their 
profits, and meeting each other’s prices 
secure no advantages. 

On the other*hand the quality of the 
loaf depreciates and leads to dissatisfac- 
tion among the consumers, who lose con- 
fidence in the merchant baker, and the 
confidence of the purchaser is the most 
important asset that a baker can possess. 
The price cutters deceive the public; lead 
the buyer to believe that the loaf of bread 
is the same as that bought before the 
price cutting era; throw the public an in- 
ducement or lure of a penny or two, and 
supply a quality of bread that is merely 
a “substitute” for the accustomed quality. 

Any methods—all methods—that work 
out to the detriment of the quality pro- 
duced injures the public, injures the bak- 
er, and injures the industry.—The Media- 
tor. 





MORE ON VITAMINS 

Medical men have informed the public 
again and again that there are no vita- 
mins in roller milled flour. Now one of 
them, with the utmost innocence, states 
that a poisonous gas, carbon monoxide, 
which pervades many bakeries using 
coke as fuel, is responsible for destroy- 
ing the vitamins, called “the essential 
nutritive elements,” in bread. So, after 
all, according to the latter statement, 
there are vitamins in flour! Their argu- 
ments are like the shifting sand in a 
river channel: they want constant shovel- 
ing away to keep the course clear for 
navigation. We may yet live to hear 
some one propound the theory that bun- 
ions are contagious. 

No one has succeeded in isolating and 
exhibiting a vitamin, but that does not 
prevent us all from talking about it. 
No greater rubbish, no more thorough- 
going nonsense, has been inflicted on the 
credulous public mind than these stories 
of vitamins in bread. The late Albert 
Chevalier, in one of his songs, used to 
sing of a certain Eliza of uncertain mind. 
“First she said she would; then she said 
she wouldn’t; then she said ‘Well, I'll 
see!’” ran the lines that provoked a 
great deal of mirth. 

Medical men appear to be in the same 
state of mind regarding the vitamin, 





which is more elusive than the “Scarlet 
Pimpernel” ever hoped to be. We have 
not reached the limit of bread scares 
yet, but if the balance are in the same 
category as those which have preceded 
it, we do not anticipate that there will 
be any profound changes in the methods 
of bread making.—The British Baker. 


THE NEED OF IDEAS 


Business at present doesn’t need more 
power. We have splendid factories, 
products second to no nation in the world, 
and national resources far beyond those 
enjoyed by any other nation. We have 
gold, coal, electricity, oil and manpower. 
What we want is more ideas. 

When the convention of any industry 
meets, what do the speakers do? They 
take up “its problems,” and you will find 
in the case of many of them that the his- 
tory of recurrent conventions reads like 
a continued story. The same old prob- 
lems are there, and very often no prog- 
ress to report on solutions. . . . 

The recent decision of the Supreme 
Court in the case of two trade associa- 
tians that the collection and exchange of 
data on cost and production is not a 
violation of the antitrust law is one of 
the most hopeful things which has hap- 
pened to American business in the last 
20 years. Those industries and occupa- 
tions which have been without a com- 
petent statistical service, with the en- 
couragement of this decision to help them, 
will at once proceed to the collection and 
dissemination of the basic facts on price 
and production in their line. 

America needs more ideas. Ideas are 
not facts, but arise out of facts related 
to each other and made to pull together. 
If I say that the American wheat crop is 
800,000,000 bus that is (for the purpose 
of argument) a fact. If I say that Amer- 
ican wheat consumption is 700,000,000 
bus that is another fact. If I say that 
the American wheat farmer is in distress 
because of continuous overproduction of 
wheat and resulting unprofitable prices, 
that is another fact. Not until I had had 
those three sets of facts, however, could 
I proceed to say, “Let us advertise to 
the American people ‘Eat More Bread.’ ” 
That’s an idea.—The Executive’s Maga- 
zine. 


SPECULATORS AND GAMBLERS 


Wheat growers have an ineradicable 
suspicion that wheat speculators are 
human vampires, living on the lifeblood 
of their innocent victims. The only thing 
they cannot credit is that, if a fortune is 
made out of wheat speculation, it is at a 
risk and peril the magnitude of which 
completely eclipses their own troubles of 
drouth and other crop plagues. Specula- 
tion in wheat is inevitable, and the bal- 
ancing of buying and selling transactions 
on a constantly shifting market is a work 
of considerable skill and _ experience. 
Gambling differs from speculation in that 
it is a madness which ruins far more 
people than the number it helps. When 
the price of wheat at Winnipeg rose from 
5s to 9s bu in the opening days of Feb- 
ruary, it was estimated that 20,000 peo- 
ple were engaged in the gamble, few of 
whom knew anything whatever of the 
responsibilities and skill of speculation. 
They were out to get rich quickly, and a 
few of them probably did get rich, but 
the maiority were poorer at the end of 
the gamble. 

Farmers have made a grotesque error 
in assuming that wheat speculators are 
their enemies; those speculators provide 
the growers with credit, and carry the 
risk of the crop when it is most needed. 
The pools are doing the same thing, and 
if they prove that they can do it more 
efficiently and economically than specula- 
tors, they will become an integral part of 
the grain trade. In that case, the criti- 
cism they have directed at speculators, of 
illicit and fabulous profits, will be dis- 
charged at their own union.—Milling 


(Liverpool). 
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CHICAGO 


The continued firm grain markets last 
week induced some buyers to cover their 
requirements, and sales were the best for 
some time, although buying is not active 
or normal for this time of year. Many 
in the trade are still delaying contracting 
for supplies, hoping there will be some 
soft spots to load up on, but there are 
some who rather expect present high 
prices to continue. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—Sales of old 
crop flour are only moderate, but increas- 
ing interest is being displayed in new 
crop offerings. While some mills hold 
new flour at the same levels as old, most 
companies are discounting new 25@30c 
bbl, with a few quoting at 40c lower than 
old. A few sales of new springs were 
made last week to bakers and jobbers, 
bookings ranging from 500 up to 2,000 
bbls. These were for 30- to 90-day ship- 
ment. 

Hard Winter Flour.—A fair amount 
of southwestern brands was sold last 
week, one sale of 3,000 bbls being re- 
ported, with smaller amounts fairly nu- 
merous. Buyers as a rule, however, are 
still slow about contracting ahead. Mills 
and their representatives are urging 
them to cover now, as they believe that 
higher prices will prevail. 

Soft Winter Flour—No big lots are 
being contracted for by cracker bakers. 
They are showing a little more interest, 
however, and the stronger markets in- 
duced some to take on more than cur- 
rent requirements. Sales last week av- 
eraged from one car up to 1,000 bbls. 

Rye Flour.—Considerable has _ been 
sold the past week to 10 days. Most mill 
representatives report better sales, and it 
is said that one large mill has made 
numerous sales for shipment as far as 
10 months ahead, at very low prices. 
This practice has not been general, how- 
ever, and most mills have refrained from 
making long time sales, but with one 
large company letting down the bars, 
the opinion is that the others will prob- 
ably do the same. The local output last 
week totaled 6,500 bbls, against 6,000 the 
previous week. White was quoted, Aug. 
8, at $5.75@5.90 bbl, jute, medium $5.45 
@5.60, and dark $4.50@5.10. 

Durum.—Macaroni manufacturers are 
still holding off, and sales of semolina 
are very scattered and of small volume. 
Buyers feel that prices are much too high 
for this time of year. Shipping instruc- 
tions are fair. No. 2 semolina was quot- 
ed, Aug. 8, at 45%,@4%c lb, bulk; No. 3 
semolina, 442@4%c; fancy durum pat- 
ent, 44%4.@4%c. 

Flour Prices.—Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s 
and clears in jutes, Aug. 8: spring top 
patent $8.75@9.20 bbl, standard patent 
$8.35@8.75, first clear $7.50@7.90, second 
clear $4.35@4.60; hard winter short pat- 
ent $8.30@8.75, 95 per cent patent $7.85 
@8.45, straight $7.70@8.25, first clear 
$6.75@7.30; soft winter short patent 
$8.15@8.55, standard patent $7.80@8.25, 
straight $7.70@8.10, first clear $6.90@ 
7.25. 

CHICAGO OUTPUT 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 

Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

AUB. B-B> ccceccces 40,000 37,000 92 
Previous week .... 40,000 33,000 82 
WOME BO ccccccses 40,000 36,000 90 
Two years ago..... 40,000 30,000 75 


CASH WHEAT 


The local cash wheat market was 
strong and active last week. Hard win- 
ters in particular were in demand, local 
and outside mills picking up round lots. 
There was also some business worked for 
export. Red winters were in good re- 


=. mill buyers taking on supplies. 
fferings of soft wheat have not been 


plentiful, although the higher prices have 
resulted in slightly freer receipts. A few 
cars of new spring wheat were received 
from Illinois last week. These graded 
Nos. 1 and 2 dark and No. 1 northern, 
and sold as high as 19!2¢ over Septem- 
ber. Some heavy lake shipments of 
wheat are expected this week. One con- 
cern alone has cargo space for over I,- 
000,000 bus, and it is said that some of 
the larger mills also have engaged space 
for large shipments to Buffalo. 

Premiums on Nos. 1 and 2 red were 
84%2@9'c over September, No. 3 red 742 
@8c over; No. 1 hard 44%2@7c over, No. 
2 hard 4@6c over, No. 3 hard 1@4c over: 
No. 1 dark northern 2@18c over, No. 2 
dark 4c under to 15c over, No. 1 north- 
ern 2c under to 12c over. 

CASH RYE 

Receipts of rye continue very light, 
thus restricting business. The few cars 
offered daily were readily disposed of. 
No. 2 sold around Ic over September. 

PRICE FOR JULY WHEAT DEFAULTS FIXED 

The committee appointed to fix the set- 
tling price for defaults on July wheat on 
July 31 arrived at a price of $1.564 bu. 
Those who defaulted will have to pay a 
penalty of 5 per cent, which will make it 
approximately $1.645%4. The closing price 
on July 31 was $1.654%2@1.66. The com- 
mittee appointed by the president of the 
Board of Trade, Frank L. Carey, con- 
sisted of L. F. Gates, J. C. Murray and 
Frank G. Coe. 

BAG COMPANY ADDS NEW TRUCK 

The Chicago office of the Chase Bag 
Co. has added a Diamond T truck to its 
delivery department. Charles R. Decker, 
vice president and general sales manager, 
is in charge of the Chicago office, and 
Willis McFeely and M. E. Gifford handle 
all sales in this territory. 

NOTES 

R. W. Goodell, King Midas Mill Co., 
Minneapolis, was a recent visitor in Chi- 
cago. 

Chauncy Abbott, Jr., Omaha (Neb.) 
Flour Mills Co., spent a few days in this 
market last week. 

J. R. Short, J. R. Short Milling Co., 
Chicago, has returned from a business 
trip to the South. 

Frank H. Blodgett, president Frank 
H. Blodgett, Inc., Janesville, Wis., called 
at this office Aug. 7. 

O. F. Oleson, formerly vice president 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
was in Chicago last week. 

G. M. Coss, manager Boston office 
Washburn Crosby Co., stopped in Chi- 
cago on his way to Minneapolis. 

Graduating exercises of the American 
Institute of Baking School of Baking, 
Chicago, will be held the forenoon of 
Aug. 15. 

C. F. Yaeger, Stein-Hall Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, is confined to the Michael Reese 
Hospital, in this city, having been or- 
dered to take a complete rest. 

W. E. Suits, vice president in charge 
of flour and feed, Quaker Oats Co., Chi- 
cago, has returned from a month’s vaca- 
tion spent in the White Mountains, New 
Hampshire. 

Edward Veeck, superintendent Eagle 
Roller Mill Co. New Ulm, Minn., 
stopped in Chicago on his return from 
Indiana, where he had been called by the 
death of his mother. 

Felix Notz, president American Oven 
& Machine Co., Chicago, is on a European 
trip. He will visit England, France and 
Germany, and expects to return to Buf- 
falo the week of Sept. 14. 

H. Wehmann, H. Wehmann & Co., 
millfeed, Minneapolis, accompanied by 
his family, drove to Chicago last week 
to visit his son, Carl, who is now con- 





nected with the National City Co. of 
Chicago. 

R. M. Crommelin, general manager 
Collis Flour Mills, Pendleton, Oregon, 
left for the East Aug. 6, after spending 
a week in this market. He arranged 
with P. P. Croarkin & Son to handle his 
account in Chicagé territory. 

J. R. Drysdale is now representing the 
Collis Products Co., Clinton, Iowa, in 
Chicago territory, calling on the trade 
in connection with this concern’s pow- 
dered buttermilk. Mr. Drysdale has 
been connected with the powdered milk 
business for several years. 


Dr. Truman W. Brophy, father of T. 
W. Brophy, Jr., secretary B, A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago, was awarded the 
Miller prize for dental research at the 
annual meeting of the International Den- 
tal Federation at Geneva, Aug. 3. Dr. 
Brophy was also made an honorary mem- 
ber of the Swiss Odontological Society. 

H. G. Beckman has resigned as north- 
ern Wisconsin representative for the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kan- 
sas City, and has returned to the Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago. He expects to leave 
soon for Cincinnati, and will cover south- 
ern Ohio on flour and feed for the 
Quaker Oats Co. 


MILWAUKEE 


Flour business has felt the adverse ef- 
fect of a sharp advance in wheat prices, 
and what for a time promised to develop 
into a moderate buying movement actual- 
ly became a flat market, punctuated here 
and there with a healthy purchase by the 
larger bakeries. The latter, however, in 
no event went beyond prompt and near- 
by needs. The upward rush of grain 
prices at a time when the crop is getting 
into full movement destroyed all con- 
fidence flour buyers may have possessed. 

There is fair inquiry for new crop, but 
the efforts of buyers seem to be concen- 
trated on getting old crop flour. Prices 
for current shipment are 25c bbl higher 
for the week, and very firmly held, with 
spring wheat 13@I17c bu higher in the 
same time. Nominal quotations, Aug. 8: 
fancy city brands hard spring wheat pat- 
ent $9.20@9.65 bbl, straight $8.75@9.15, 
first clear $7.15@7.50, and second clear 
$4.75@5.10, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Demand for Kansas patents, while not 
equal to seasonal averages, is somewhat 
better than for spring. Trade is now 
getting on a new crop basis, with asking 
values unusually close to old crop flour. 
Customers are Satisfied to fill immediate 
needs, and while inquiring actively for 
60- to 90-day shipment, are unable to 
make up their minds that the time to buy 
is here. Winter patent has risen consid- 
erably more than spring, which has put 
prices wholly out of line with buyers’ 
views. Nominal quotations, Aug. 8: fancy 
brands hard winter wheat patent $8.95@ 
9.30 bbl, straight $8.50@8.90, and first 
clear $6.75@7.10, in 98-lb cottons. 

The rye flour trade lacks the customary 
snap of early August. With the rye mar- 
ket 12@13c bu higher for the week, cus- 
tomers are unwilling to get down to busi- 
ness, as they look for a return to the for- 
mer basis, if not a lower one. Nominal 
quotations, Aug. 8: fancy patent $5.65@ 
5.75 bbl, pure white $5.50@5.60, straight 
$5.30@5.40, pure dark $4.85@5.10, and 
ordinary dark $4.75@4.95, in 98-lb cot- 
tons. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 


bbls bbls tivity 
AMB. BB vacvecsnss 12,000 5,200 43 
Previous week .... 12,000 7,400 62 
VORP QMO ovcvecess 12,000 3,800 32 
Two years ago..... 16,000 5,500 34 
Three years ago... 16,000 7,000 44 
Four years ago.... 24,000 4,255 18 
Five years ago.... 24,000 6,000 25 


Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending Aug. 8, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 

-Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbls... 48,490 52,600 14,290 15,630 
Wheat, bus.. 190,400 585,200 23,762 279,844 


Corn, bus.... 100,640 275,200 35,675 140,536 
Oats, bus.... 641,250 94,600 230,885 65,525 
Barley, bus.. 479,520 73,600 26,380 17,820 
Rye, bus..... 8,490 32,545 4,220 30,420 
Feed, tons... 880 960 4,165 5,892 


Heavier receipts and generally higher 
values ruled for the week in the cash 
grain market. Bread. grains made a 
sharp advance, wheat advancing 10@17c, 
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while rye gained 11@18c. Corn closed 
unchanged, while oats advanced 4@%c, 
and barley is 2@3c lower. Closing quota- 
tions, Aug. 8: No. 1 Dakota dark northern 
wheat $1.81@1.92, No. 1 hard winter $1.68 
@1.72, No. 1 red winter $1.70@1.71, No. 
1 durum $1.59@1.61; No. 2 rye, $1.08@ 
1.10; No. 3 yellow corn $1.074%2@1.07%%, 
No. 3 white $1.0512@1.05%4, No. 3 mixed 
$1.0542@1.064%2; No. 8 white oats, 4112@ 
41%c; malting barley 75@85c, pearling 
85@86c. 

NOTES 


A temporary let down in flour produc- 
tion here was occasioned by the adoption 
of the eight-hour day in the mills on 
Aug. 1. Business is such that a return 
to the recent average is in prospect as 
soon as the readjustment is completed. 


The Wisconsin Grain and Warehouse 
Commission, with headquarters at Su- 
perior, reports that, for the crop year 
ended Aug. 1, 69,428 cars grain were re- 
ceived, totaling 104,000,000 bus. Ship- 
ments were 94,000,000 bus. Receipts of 
wheat were approximately 49,000,000 bus, 
and shipments 44,000,000. 

Stocks of flour at mills and in public 
warehouses of Milwaukee on Aug. 1 are 
reported as 23,344 bbls, compared with 
49,782 on July 1, and 35,666 on Aug. 1, 
1924. On the same day in 1923 stocks 
were 92,917 bbls; in 1922, 39,637; in 1921, 
16,693; in 1920, 11,627; in 1919, 35,437; in 
1918, 14,270; in 1917, 13,150; in 1916, 
102,280. 

Ivan H. Brunkhorst, Milwaukee, has 
joined the staff of T. F. Scoggin, man- 
ager Milwaukee office of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., as a city salesman. He is a 
grandson of the late Frank Brunkhorst, 
a pioneer miller of Kewaunee, Wis., who 
in his last years was connected with the 
Daisy Roller Mills, Milwaukee, and was 
widely known in Milwaukee and eastern 
Wisconsin wholesale and retail trade. 


The grain movement from Milwaukee 
by lake is getting into full swing, and 
local elevators are prepared to handle a 
record quantity. Receipts of wheat are 
increasing rapidly, with shippers cog- 
nizant of the advantage of the Milwaukee 
terminal for shipment to Canadian ports 
and Buffalo. The Clifford F. Moll cleared 
during the past week for Buffalo, with 
296,349 bus wheat from the Donahue- 
Stratton Kinnickinnic house, and the 
John Ingalls is loading 250,000 bus wheat 
at the same elevator. A cargo of 54,000 
bus oats for Montreal also was loaded at 
the Kinnickinnic house on the steamer 
Burlington. ° 
L. E. Meyer. 





IMPORTS OF FLOUR IN 
CANTON INCREASE IN 1924 


Imports of wheat flour at Canton, 
China, totaled 337,000 bbls in 1924, com- 
pared with 308,000 in 1923, according to 
a report from the American consul. 
Conditions were generally disturbed 
throughout the district during 1924, and 
it is surprising that the quantity import- 
ed should have shown an increase over 
1923. Local dealers assert that the per 
capita consumption of wheat flour is in- 
creasing among the Chinese, and al- 
though general business conditions were 
less favorable in 1924 than in 1923, de- 
mand for wheat flour increased rather 
than declined. 

Five or six different brands of Ameri- 
can flour are used in Canton. Canadian 
flour is also in good demand. The im- 
portation of Australian flour is extremely 
limited, and is understood to be confined 
solely to a small class of people who in- 
sist upon having a certain brand of Aus- 
tralian flour. 

According to native dealers, 30 per 
cent of the wheat flour imported at Can- 
ton is consumed in that city, and 70 per 
cent is shipped to the interior. The 
Chinese use wheat flour in the making of 
cakes and pastries peculiar to this dis- 
trict and very popular. Considerable 
quantities are also used in the manufac- 
ture of noodles, and a kind of macaroni 
which the richer Cantonese seem to pre- 
fer to rice occasionally. Biscuits are also 
coming to be extensively manufactured 
locally, and are beginning to compete 
with those imported from the United 
States and Europe. 





The oat crop in Finland is estimated 
at 32,036,000 bus, compared with 35,618,- 
000 last year. 
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AN OLD STORY 

Unfortunately, but nevertheless true, 
complaints are heard on every side of 
mills making ridiculously low prices, sac- 
rificing all thoughts of profit and only 
hoping that the losses will not be too 
great, in a mad rush to get as much flour 
on their books as possible. All of the 
old evils are brought back to mind in the 
complaints heard—booking for almost 
any length of time, selling a baker thou- 
sands of barrels of flour when his shop 
only uses hundreds, accepting almost any 
offer just to start a new customer or hold 
an old one, booking the big buyers of 
flour at even more absurd prices for the 
sake of the all-powerful “volume,” and 
the many other evils against which the 
Millers’ National Federation and The 
Northwestern Miller have protested so 
vehemently the last few years. 

It is a sad commentary that the indus- 
try should be infested with even a few 
firms operating on a basis that such com- 
plaints should have any grounds of truth 
in them. No doubt many of the rumors 
and reports heard are exaggerated, for 
it is known that the terms of bookings 
lengthen and prices shorten with repeated 
telling. Nevertheless there is justifica- 
tion for many of the allegations heard of 
unsound business practices. 

If there is any sound, economical justi- 
fication in such unsound, commercial 
practices, it has not yet been presented in 
an understandable manner. Probably the 
kindest excuse for this situation is a sell- 
ing madness or a frenzied fear that if the 
buyer’s needs for the entire crop year are 
not booked at once, the opportunity of 
selling him any flour whatever will be 
gone until the next harvest. 

And, indeed, in some cases prices have 
been made so ridiculously low that a few 
buyers have booked far in excess of their 
requirements for the entire crop year; in 
other words, they are gambling on the 
mills’ generosity. This has been tried 
before, and invariably it has been an ex- 
pensive experiment to the mills. 

There is bound to be a difference in 
quotations from various mills. Cheaper 
wheat in certain localities, lower costs of 
production in some mills and lower sell- 
ing costs in others make this inevitable, 
and it is an American and commercially 
sound situation. Those mills which can 
sell flour at a lower figure than some of 
their competitors, and show a fair profit 
at the same time, are rightfully entitled 
to this benefit. But there can be no jus- 
tification for some of the prices being 
made, and the sooner the mills which are 
engaging in this unfair practice realize 
that they are hurting themselves as badly 
as, if not worse than, their competitors, 
just so much the sooner will it end. 


ST. LOUIS 

The majority of the mills in St. Louis 
and the surrounding territory continue 
to enjoy an active demand for flour. This 
demand is fairly evenly divided between 
the buyers of soft wheat flour in the 
South and hard wheat flour in the East. 
All in all, the outlook for the mills in this 
territory ‘is quite encouraging. 

Shipping Instructions.—Practically all 
mills report shipping instructions coming 
in at a satisfactory rate. Stocks of flour 
were allowed to get so low that it has been 
necessary for buyers to order out new 
crop flour almost as soon as possible. The 
flour being ordered out is usually only 
sufficient to care for immediate require- 
ments, a situation which means that ship- 
ping specifications will likely continue to 

fairly steady. 

Booking Terms.—Because of excessive- 
ly low prices made by some sellers earlier 
in the crop year, a few buyers have 


‘bought for their requirements far ahead 


into the crop year, but generally this is 
not the case. When prices were at the 








low point of the crop season, buyers 
thought they were going still lower, and 
withheld from buying. Now that prices 
have materially advanced, they are not 
interested in booking for other than their 
immediate needs. 

Soft Wheat Flour—The quality and 
yield of soft winter wheat in the St. 
Louis territory are excellent this year, 
and the mills in this territory are in a 
comparatively strong position. The buy- 
ing territory upon which these mills 
largely depend for the greater part of 
their business is also in a sound condition. 
Flour is not being booked far in advance, 
which is a healthy condition for both buy- 
ers and sellers, and the outlook is quite 
encouraging. 

Hard Wheat Flour.——Demand for hard 
wheat flour is holding up fairly well, but 
it is noticeable that bakers are now buy- 
ing only what they have to in order to 
meet their immediate requirements. Hard 
wheat flour buyers have anticipated lower 
prices ever since the start of the new crop 
year, and since the market has shown so 
much strength they are again waiting for 
a break, although the general sentiment 
here is quite bullish. 

Export Trade.—Practically no flour is 
being sold to European buyers. It is 
quite evident that they are waiting for 
the Canadian crop to come on the market, 
thinking that lower prices are likely to 
prevail then. Some straights and clears 
are being sold to the South and Latin 
America, but that is about the limit of 
the export business being done now. 

Flour Prices——Quotations, Aug. 8: soft 
winter short patent $8.60@9, in 140-lb 
jutes, St. Louis; straight $7.75@8.25, first 
clear $6.90@7.40; hard winter short pat- 
ent $8.10@8.60, straight $7.40@7.80, first 
clear $6.40@6.80; spring first patent $8.70 
@9.10, standard patent $8.35@8.75, first 
clear $7.40@7.80. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 


ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Ouiput, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

BOR. BO sectsiscvossvcacve Batee 43 
Previews week ........2.- 26,600 41 
eT SD 6b e600 06504 00 08 28,100 44 
ee Se SD, noc wespeae 47,200 93 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

FN TT Oe COLT TREE 50,200 58 
Previous week ............ 46,200 53 
ET WN As bn n'6,6 0:50 8 0-4 0:6 49,700 57 
DMO FORTE GOO 66 cccccccss 49,300 64 


WHEAT 


Choice grades of soft wheat were 
snapped up pretty quickly last week. 
Light test No. 3 red of ordinary quality, 
or samples running high in moisture, 
moved slowly, and there was little or no 
inquiry for garlicky description, so that 
the market did not clean up entirely. 
Hard wheat is in good demand for milling 
and export. Receipts were 1,019 cars, 
against 1,664 in the previous week. Cash 
prices: No. 1 red $1.77@1.78, No. 2 red 
$1.74@1.76, No. 3 red $1.71@1.73, No. 4 
red $1.70; No. 1 hard $1.69@1.70, No. 2 
hard $1.69, No. 3 hard $1.68@1.69, No. 4 
hard $1.67. 

HALL APPOINTS MILL SUPERINTENDENT 

The Marshall Hall Milling Co., St. 
Louis, last week announced the appoint- 
ment of Foster W. Mann as superintend- 
ent of its 3,000-bb] mill. For a number 
of years past Mr. Mann has held a simi- 
lar position with the Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, and is recognized as 
one of the foremost superintendents in 
the industry. 


NOTES 
W. H. Yohe, manager of the hard wheat 


sales department of the J. C. Lysle Mill- 
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ing Co., Leavenworth, Kansas, called on 
the trade in St. Louis last week. 

Albert H. Gilster, Gilster Milling Co., 
Chester, IIll., was in St. Louis last week. 

Marvin Evans, flour broker, Louisville, 
Ky., visited the Marshall Hall Milling 
Co. last week. 

J. F. Hall, general manager Marshall 
Hall Milling Co., St. Louis, is in the East 
on a business trip. 

Paul M. Marshall, Valier & Spies Mill- 
ing Co., St. Louis, was out of the city 
last week on business. 

Ferd P. Meyer, Meyer Milling Co., St. 
Louis, spent the week end at the com- 
pany’s mill in Springfield, Mo. 

A. T. Bales, southern sales manager 
George P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, is 
on a business trip in the South. 

George S. Titus and A. J. Fischer, both 
of the Minneapolis office of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., visited the company’s St. 
Louis office last week. 

Augustus E. Staley, A. C. Staley Mfg. 
Co., is an applicant for membership in 
the Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, on 
transfer of certificate from C. K. Davis. 

H. H. Langenberg, Langenberg Bros. 
Grain Co., St. Louis, accompanied by his 
wife, sailed from New York Aug. 8 for a 
two months’ trip in England and France. 

Work has been completed on the addi- 
tion to the plant of the Gilster Milling 
Co., Steeleville, Ill., whereby the capacity 
of the mill has been increased to 700 bbls 
daily. 

Three major railroads operating in the 
St. Louis district report notable increases 
in the volume of freight handled during 
July, compared with the same month a 
year ago. 

Richard Uhlmann, Uhlmann Grain Co., 
Kansas City, is an applicant for member- 
ship in the Merchants’ Exchange, St. 
Louis, on transfer of certificate from 
Frank Weinberg. 

Fire of unknown origin last week com- 
pletely destroyed the 60-bbl mill of the 
Auxvasse (Mo.) Milling Co. The entire 
interior of the building was burning at 
the time the fire was discovered. 


MEMPHIS 

Advancing prices helped to create in- 
terest in the flour market, but buying 
has not been stimulated much. Quite a 
number of distributors covered their re- 
quirements for 30 to 60 days before the 
recent upturns, amounting for the week 
ending Aug. 6 to 40@50c bbl. Current 
quotations for best soft winter short 
patent range $9.50@10, with even more 
asked for a few special advertised 
brands. Standard patents range $8.25 
@8.75. 

Reports from the hard winter wheat 
trade are that buying recently has been 
slow, but that, on the few remaining con- 
tracts of old flour, shipping instructions 
have been coming in satisfactorily. The 
larger bakers are working under cover 
and little can be learned as to what they 
are doing, but the smaller ones are ap- 
parently waiting, having covered their 
needs for the time being. Best short 
patents are quotable at $8.65@9.15, and 
standard patents at $8@8.50. 

The blending trade reports movement 
fairly good and the aggregate for July 
far ahead of the same month in 1924, 
with current business on a basis of $8.25. 

Georce WILLiamson. 


NEW ORLEANS 

An improvement was noted in the local 
flour market as August opened, and con- 
tinued during the first week of the 
month, The export market was stronger. 
There were several good shipments for 
Europe out of this port in the week end- 
ed Aug. 6, and some good cargoes of both 
flour and corn for Latin America. 

Flour prices, Aug. 6: 


-—Winter—. 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $9.65 $8.80 $9.75 
95 per cent ....... 9.25 8.50 9.25 
100 per cent ...... 9.00 8.30 8.75 
Get coveoweecs oes ae 8.10 8.10 
First clear ....... eer 7.40 7.90 
Second clear ..... 6.85 


Semolina, 5%c Ib; corn flour, $2. 85 bbl. 

Six of the leading steamship lines that 
serve the tropics submitted figures which 
showed a total of 35,685 200-Ib bags leav- 
ing this port during ‘the week ended Aug. 
6, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 2,500 bags; 
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Santiago, 500; Kingston, 655; Limon, 2,- 
250; La Guayra, 500; Colon, 3,495; Pan- 
ama City, 250; Tumaco, 90; Guayaquil, 
1,525; Bahia, 205; Tela, 708; Truxillo, 
420; Puerto Colombia, 600; Guatemala 
City, 5,130; Puerto Barrios, 214; Belize, 
665. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Bluefields, 785; 
Tampico, 300; Puerto Cortez, 500. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Cienfuegos, 
700; Kingston, 1,525; Bluefields, 760. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 600; La Ceiba, 280; Vera Cruz, 3,- 
500. 

Ward Line: Manzanillo, 
ago, 1,875; Cienfuegos, 800. 

Munson Line: Matanzas, 850; Cai- 
barien, 850; Nuevitas, 455; Havana, 333. 

The grain division .of the Board of 
Trade reported having inspected 120,000 
bus wheat for shipment oversea up to 
Aug. 6, the entire lot being loaded on 
the steamship Effna, destined for an un- 
named port in Europe. Elevator stocks 
on Aug. 6: wheat, 318,000 bus; corn, 
65,000; oats, 35,000. During July a total 
of 632,837 bus wheat, 336,732 bus corn 
and 45,375 bus oats were cleared at this 
port, compared with 575,000 bus wheat, 
386,273 bus corn and 9,365 bus oats in 
July, 1924. Pireus was the largest wheat 
buyer, with 298,490 bus. All the corn 
and oats went to Latin American ports. 
Car inspections for July follow: 


1,600; Santi- 





Cars— Inward Outward 
ee . wae 43 
eae sin jen 174 152 
EN MRNA i Wiis Bid-G ae bxé-0 b WA 68 35 14 
DE ac coin act Oh 6 kos 6 10.0: 4% 4 
ME © dade ea ewe vc ks % 6% g 2 esa 
Grain sorghums ...... ° wee 1 

WEE ee 4 RES 6b0-b0 ko 62-8 48 429 210 


After handling, etc: wheat 5 cars, corn 
5, screenings 1. 
Flour movement out of New Orleans, 


in 200-lb bags, during the week ended 


Aug. 6, according to figures compiled 
from manifests filed at the customs 
house: 

To— Flour To— Flour 
Amsterdam .. 15,955 La Guayra ... 600 
Aquadilla .... 350 Manzanillo ... 588 
APOCTRS .cccce 975 Maracaibo ... 150 
REVERSO sasivs 165 Mayaguez.... 925 
ee 205 Panama City. 250 
 <ceeeeen 666 Ponce ........ 900 
Bluefields .... 760 Progreso ..... 2,300 
Buenaventura. 200 Pto. Colombia 600 
Cienfuegos ... 2,600 Pto. Cortez .. 500 
ere 5,750 Rotterdam ....45,300 
Curacao ..... 1,306 San Jose ..... 8,250 
Georgetown .. 75 San Juan .... 2,350 
Guatemala Santiago ..... 2,400 

Seer C380: Tk Wa06 e008 445 
Guayaquil ... 1,125 Truxillo ..... 420 
Havana ...... 4,250 Tumaco...... 90 
Kingston .... 4,310 Vera Cruz... 4,100 
im Coide ..<s 785 

In addition to the above, 6,809 bus wheat 
were cleared for Progreso, 72,000 for Rotter 
dam and 1,667 to Vera Cruz; also 175 bus 
corn to Belize, 300 to Cienfuegos, 1,500 to 
Havana, 50,505 to Progreso, 70 to Puerto 
Colombia and 20 to Tela. 


The rice market was firm. Fancy blue 
rose was offered here at 744,@7%c lb. 
Rice this season is considered fully as 
good as the fine quality produced last 
year. The only recent change in the 
futures market was an advance of four 
points in September. The following fig- 
ures were posted at the Board of Trade 
on Aug. 6: 


Rough, Clean, 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Aug. 6 10,383 301 

Same period, 1924 . can 1,685 
Sales— 

Season to Aug. 6 ..... . 1,436 5,250 

Same period, 1924 ..... ‘ oe 6,661 


NOTES 


The Orr Fruit & Steamship Co. has 
moved to room 316, Carondelet Building. 

McNeil Kohnke, formerly of E. F. 
Kohnke & Co., has joined the sales or- 
ganization of J. S. Waterman & Co., 
flour and grain, New Orleans. 

The steamship Leerdam, operated out 
of this port by the Texas Transport & 
Terminal Co., has completed loading 37,- 
000 bags flour and 72,000 bus hard win- 
ter wheat for Rotterdam. 

The first bale of the new crop cotton 
sold at Hattiesburg, Miss., was that 
grown by N. H. Alberton, McHenry, 
Miss. The London Grocery Co. paid 23c 
Ib for the bale, which weighed 257 Ibs. 
Mr. Albertson was given a barrel of flour 
by the company for bringing in the first 
bale. 

New Orleans business men are aroused 
to action over a recent ruling by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission which 
gives Galveston an advantage in rajl 
rates from many points in the Middle 
West. It is asserted that, if the ruling 
is permitted to stand, this port*will he 
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injured greatly, and not only millers, 
but men engaged in virtually every other 
industry, have trade connections here 
that would be disrupted. A rehearing 
will be asked for. 

The Solari Grocery Co., for half a cen- 
tury a nationally known institution, went 
under new management Aug. 1. John 
Grote and his wife, one of the Solari 
heirs, who had managed the concern for 
30 years, sold their interest to the re- 
maining heirs. Omar H. Cheer has been 
elected president and manager. Mr. 
Cheer was manager of the grocery de- 
partment of the Seigle-Cooper store in 
New York City, and later became head 
of a chain grocery system in Richmond, 
Va. 

A group of citizens is being organized 
here to tell millers and others why they 
should use the port facilities of New 
Orleans more and why they should con- 
duct conventions here. It is proposed to 
spend $100,000 a year for three years in 
advertising. The new group will work 
independently of the Association of Com- 
merce and other organizations, and sub- 
scriptions to a fund to carry on the work 
are to be asked for in the near future. 
It is understood the campaign will begin 
about Sept. 1. - Officers are to be chosen 
at a meeting set for Aug. 7. 

R. A. Sutrivan. 


MOBILE PREPARES FOR 
LATIN AMERICAN TRADE 


New Orteans, I.a.—Some time ago the 
citizens of Mobile decided their port 
could handle a great deal more grain 
that it was distributing to the ports of 
the world. There were 15 piers, steamship 
lines to Latin America and all the world 
besides; railroad service offered by the 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern, Louisville & 
Nashville, Mississippi Central, Mobile & 
Ohio and Southern Railway companies; 
a great cotton compress, immense ware- 
house facilities—but not the grain ton- 
nage that the port felt it was justified in 
expecting. 

The citizens thereupon applied intro- 
spection intelligently. There is a grain 
elevator, owned by a railroad. Its ca- 
pacity is 225,000 bus, and it is equipped 
with a grain chute extending to a pier. 
They realized such an elevator was too 
small to warrant going after much addi- 
tional business. So the citizens proposed 
to build a grain elevator of 2,500,000 bus 
capacity, with a marine leg. All the 
grain handled at the present elevator is 
package business. The proposal to erect 
a modern, fireproof grain elevator along 
the lines of the elevator at New Orleans 
was received enthusiastically. 

The citizens did not stop there. They 
went after more big game. They went 
before the Alabama legislature with a 
proposal of such magnitude that it fairly 
swept the members thereof off their feet. 
They sought to borrow $10,000,000 to 
build or buy terminals to be owned and 
controlled by the state. It was consid- 
ered by some lawmakers as an audacious 
request, since the purposes for which the 
money was required were to apply on 
something in the distant future. But it 
was explained that Mobile was Alabama’s 
only port, and that any greatness the 
port should achieve would also reflect 
greatness upon the state—and incidental- 
ly add to the financial standing of the 
state as the port expands. So the re- 
quest was granted. 

The legislature passed an enabling act 
and created a commission of three to ad- 
minister the port’s business. That com- 
mittee, which was only recently appoint- 
ed, has not announced its plans in detail. 
It is generally conceded that the commis- 
sion has been offered an opportunity for 
monumental achievements, and it has 
gone about its duty in a thorough manner. 
The natural characteristics of the port, 
its location with reference to home and 
foreign markets and the Panama Canal, 
its present sea trade, and its facilities to 
meet requirements of business, together 
with its willingness to study possible 
needs, are all important factors that in- 
sure expansion. 








The value of the imports into Brazil 
of wheat decreased from 82,211,892 mil- 
reis in 1923 to 77,774,260 in 1924, while 
purchases of wheat flour increased to 
51,281,659 milreis in 1924 from 7,769,351 
in 1928, 
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EARLY MINNESOTA WHEAT FARMING 

May 29, 1887.—On the train from Win- 
nipeg to St. Paul we met a very intelli- 
gent Scotch farmer, who had been in the 
States 37 years. He farms a large farm 
south of St. Paul, which he said had now 
nearly worked itself out by continual 
wheat crops, and he had just bought a 
section, 640 acres, on the northern border 
of Minnesota, which he cropped entirely 
with wheat. He said he and his four sons 
did most of the work; that they plowed 
with four horses 11 hours a day, turning 
a 14-inch furrow; that i. the flat country 
there was nothing to hinder the cultiva- 
tion. They never hoed the wheat, and in 
fact did nothing but roll it until harvest, 
when he had to pay men 8s a day; but 
that he got good work out of them for 
this, as they had to move with the ma- 
chines, which were driven by members of 
his family. They use light horses, as they 
walk so much faster. As a rule they 


thresh and market their wheat as soon as 
possible. It is now worth about 80c bu 
(26s qr), delivered to the nearest eleva- 
tor. He said, also, hardly anything but 
wheat is grown about here, as it is too 
cold for Indian corn. The land costs but 
little; they have no tithes, and very little 
to pay for taxes, and they can just do 
at present prices, although it is not good 
work.—Notes of “An Englishman in Min- 
nesota,” from “A Trip to the United 
States in 1887,” by Charles Beadle. 


$44 


QUEEN MARY INTERESTED 
IN BREAD MAKING 

During the recent exhibition at Wem- 
bley, Eng., there was installed in the 
Palace of Industry a complete automatic 
plant showing the process of bread manu- 
facture from the blending of the flour to 
the wrapping of the finished product. 
Their majesties, the King and Queen of 
England, took a lively interest in the 
working of the plant, and the Queen was 
so delighted that she visited the display 
on a subsequent occasion. Allen Baker, 
chairman of directors of Baker, Perkins, 
Ltd., acted as guide, and the Queen spent 
nearly two hours on the second occasion, 
watching the various processes. 

The wrapping of bread was compara- 
tively a novelty to English visitors, and 
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created a great impression, so much so 
that it is now being practiced in Great 
Britain. 


WHAT IDLE MILLERS DID IN 1661 

The antiquity of fiddling as a sideline 
for milling is indicated by this passage 
from Samuel Pepys’ Diary, under date 
of May 8, 1661: 

“Today I received a letter from my 
uncle, to beg an old fiddle of me for for 
Perkin, the miller, whose mill the wind 
hath lately broke down, and now he hath 
nothing to live by but fiddling, and h« 
must need have it against Whitsuntide 
to play to the country-girles; but it 
vexed me to see how my uncle writes to 
me, as if he were not able to buy him 
one. But I intend to-morrow to send 
him one.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 
$%4 
HE SHOULD TACKLE CROP ESTIMATES 

The weather man is right 88 times out 
of every 100. At least this is the claim 
of James H. Scarr, who has been in 
charge of New York City’s weather 
bureau for 15 years. He bases his claim 
on his own record, 

$44 

Do not bite if you do not know wheth- 

er it is bread or stone.—Italian Proverb. 








Japan’s Mills Move Down From the Hills 


HE Japanese flour mills are de- 

scending from the hills to the sea. 

This may seem a strange state- 
ment, but in recent years such has been 
the tendency. 

The history of flour milling in Japan 
is, as yet, not a long one. The demand for 
flour was so small when flour mills were 
first erected in Japan that the plants 
were all of small capacity, and they were 
naturally situated as near to the wheat 
fields as possible. As is well known, 
Japan is primarily a _ rice producing 
country, it being the staple part of the 
population’s diet, and rice requiring flat 
lands which may be easily flooded, the 
level part of the country has been devot- 
ed to its cultivation. This has made it 
necessary for the wheat grower to use 
the hillsides or territory in high alti- 
tudes where the water supply was not 
sufficient for the growing of rice, in the 
production of his crops. 

This accounts for the old location of 


By M. Joya 


the Japanese flour mills, but what has 
caused the change? The demand for 
wheat flour increased enormously until 
the mills found that they were no longer 
able to obtain sufficient supplies from the 
wheat fields in the hills, and they were 
forced to turn to foreign countries for 
their supplies. This being the case, it is 
evident that the mills would incur addi- 
tional expense should they have to trans- 
port their supplies of wheat from the 
seaboard to the interior, especially as a 
great portion of the manufactured article 
is consumed in the cities near the sea. 
Consequently the transformation re- 
ferred to is gradually taking place. 
There are still a large number of small 
mills in the hills, but they deal almost 
entirely with the home crop, while the 
large modern plants, which grind almost 
exclusively foreign wheat, are situated by 
the sea. Among the seaside mills today 
may’ be named: the Nisshin Flour Co.’s 
mills at Nagoya, Kobe and Tsurumi with 


a total daily capacity of 5,200 bbls, and 
the Nippon Flour Co.’s mills at Kobe, 
Dairi and Yokohama, with a combined 
daily capacity of 19,000 bbls, the Kobe 
mill of the latter company having a daily 
capacity of 12,000 bbls. 

These two companies still maintain 
mills in the hills, however, the former 
owning plants there with a daily capacity 
of 3,300 bbls, and the latter operating 
some 2,100 bbls capacity. With the de- 
mand for wheat flour increasing steadily 
in Japan, it would seem that it is only a 
question of time before the hill mills are 
forced to be shut down, as they will be 
unable to compete with the larger mills 
which have been erected in the more ac- 
cessible ports. 

Coincident with the increase in the de- 
mand for flour has been the necessity for 
a careful study of the wor]d’s wheat mar- 
kets by Japanese millers, which at pres- 
ent is proving a difficult problem for 
them. 








A Modern Seaside Milling Plant in Japan 
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FAVORABLE OUTLOOK FOR 
EUROPEAN GRAIN CROPS 


Lonpon, Ene., July 22.—Crop condi- 
tions in England and the continental 
countries have not been as promising as 
they are at present for a number of 
years. The wheat crop in England looks 
well. Not since 1921 has there been a 
summer with more sunshine. Just when 
the drouth was becoming serious, good 
rains came and put the crops in the right 
condition to fill well. All that is now 
required is dry weather for the harvest- 
ing season, which in England will un- 
doubtedly be early. The cutting of oats 
is already well under way, and in the 
course of the next few days the wheat 
harvest will be in full swing. 

The London Times estimates the con- 
dition of the English wheat crop at 90.6, 
which is above the average for 10 years. 
The heads have filled out well and many 
of the eastern and southern districts are 
confident of obtaining more than the 
normal 31 bus to the acre. In fact, one 
statement recently issued was to the ef- 
fect that the crop may run to 60,000,000 
bus. This figure, however, is probably 
too optimistic. 

Practically all the continental countries 
show good prospects for this year’s 
wheat crop, and well-known authorities 
estimate that Europe, including the 
United Kingdom, will have from 250,000,- 
000 to 255,000,000 bus more than last 
year. Harvesting has made good prog- 
ress, except in parts of South Russia and 
Danubian countries, and the harvest area 
is extending. Wheat has been out in 
central France and rye cutting was ex- 
pected in Germany before the end of last 


week. Italy, Spain, France and the Bal- 
kan countries are all handling new 
wheat. 


Russia is still the unknown quantity, 
but the general opinion is that the crop 
in that country will be larger than for 
some years, and that an exportable sur- 
plus may be expected. At present fa- 
vorable reports of Russian crops are be- 
ing received. Liverpool reports the sale 
of Russian cargoes, indicating that it is 
reasonable to suppose that there can be 
no present fear of a shortage in that 
country. 


FLOUR PRICES ADVANCED 
IN HAMBURG MARKET 


Hamevure, Germany, July 18.—The 10 
per cent advance in the prices of Ameri- 
can flour caused an upward trend in the 
flour market this week. Early and direct 
shipments were in fair demand, although 
prices were not willingly paid. Buyers 
generally acted rather cautiously, and it 
was only toward the end of the week, 
owing to greater firmness on the world 
market, that more interest was shown 
for flour milled from foreign wheat. Re- 
ports of continued dry weather in the 
United States caused the rise in values. 
Business with Czechoslovakia was on a 
very small scale, whereas Poland was a 
ready buyer. 

Latest quotations, per 100 kilos, c.i.f., 
Hamburg: Canadian export patents $9. 10 
@9.40, July seaboard shipment; English 
patents, milled from Manitoba wheat, 
July shipment from England, 39s@39s 
9d; other English patents, 36@40s. 








R. F. BAUSMAN IN LONDON 
Lonvon, Ene., July 22.—R. F. Baus- 
man, New York, export manager Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., was in London this 
week, and intends visiting some of the 
continental markets before returning to 
the United States. 


During May, freight cars installed by 
United States railroads totaled 13,023. 











Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonvon, Eno., July 22.—Flour fluc- 
tuations last week were a deterrent to 
fresh business, and demand was limited. 
Bakers are reported to have sufficient 
stocks for the next three weeks bought 
at lower prices than those now ruling, 
and are inclined to work these off before 
making fresh purchases. Reports of 
damage to crops in various parts of the 
world do not apparently affect buyers, 
who seem to have made up their mind 
to await events. Forward purchases 
have not been heavy, and prices should 


“soon find their market level. 





American and Canadian Flour.—Cana- 
dian top patents are offered by the mills 
at 47@48s, c.i.f., but no business is pos- 
sible at these figures. The ex-store value 
is very little above the c.i.f. figure. Ca- 
nadian export patents are offered at 45s, 
c.i.f., but no fresh business has been re- 
ported. The nominal spot value is 45s 
6d@46s 6d, ex-store, with a very limited 
demand, 

Minnesota patents are 48s 6d upward, 
but there has been no trading, prices 
being too dear, compared with Canadian 
flours. Kansas flours are rarely offered, 
and then the prices asked are higher 
than for Minnesota patents. 

Australian Flour.—Australian flours 
have been a shade firmer, with prices for 
shipment at 41@42s, c. if. The general 
price asked ex-store is 41s 6d, while par- 
cels arrived or near at hand are offered 
at about 39s, c.i.f. 

Home Milled Flour.—London made 
straight run flour, after advancing to 48s, 
delivered, was reduced today to 47s, 
which is about equal to 42s 6d, c.i.f., 
and is the best value offering. 

Clears.—Minneapolis low grades have 
not been offered freely. The nominal 
value is 26@27s. Plate low grades are 
offered at 25s 3d for shipment, and sales 
are reported at 25s. 

Flour Arrivals.—Arrivals of flour dur- 
ing the past week have been in excess 
of requirements. Quantities, given in 
sacks of 280 Ibs each, were: from the 
United States, 7,774; Canada, 6,368; Aus- 
tralia, 12,200; Continent, 350. 

Wheat Prices.—There has been some 
fluctuation in the wheat market, and 
prices all show declines on the week. No. 
1 northern Manitoba for July shipment 
has sold at 59s@59s 3d, August is of- 
fered at 59s 6d, and October-November 
at 51s 94@52s 3d. Australian on passage 
has sold at 56s 6d@57s. 


LiverPoot, Enc., July 22.—A fair trade 
is reported in flour at cut prices, but de- 
mand is now much smaller. In the Liv- 
erpool area quotations have been reduced 
6d per 280 lbs, but they have been in- 
creased Is in London. 

Imported Flour.—Imported flour is 
extremely quiet and Canadian offers on 
July 21 were about 2s per sack lower, 
but no business was reported, prices 
being considered still too high. Aus- 
tralian flour afloat is held for 41s per 
280 Ibs. 

Low Grade Flours.—Low grade flours 
are dearer, Argentine being quoted by 
first hand sellers at £10 2s 6d ton, Au- 
gust-September shipment, secondhand 
sellers accepting £9 15s. American sec- 
ond clears are pressed for sale for 
prompt shipment at 24s per 280 Ibs. 

Wheat.—C.i.f. wheat has been quiet. 
No. 1 northern Manitoba, August ship- 
ment, sold at 59s, and new crop October- 
November at 51s 9d. There were offers 


of new crop No. 3 northern Manitoba at 
50s 3d. 

The Liverpool option market fluctu- 
ated considerably, closing prices on July 
22 being, July 11s 842d, October 10s 754d, 
and December 10s BY, 

Guascow, ScorLanp, July 20.—The an- 
nual Glasgow holiday at this period, ex- 
tending over several days, makes it dif- 
ficult to ascertain the actual market po- 
sition. The general tone is still listless, 
and buying continues only on a small 
scale. Although stocks are diminishing, 
buyers hold off, fearing a drop in the 
present price of new crop flour. 

Home Milled Flour—Old crop home 
milled flour, on the c.i.f. basis, is offered 
at 43s, 45s and 47s per sack of 280 lbs, 
for the three grades, and prices for new 
crop, October-November delivery, are 
38s, 40s and 42s. 

Imported Flour.—Mills offer Manitoba 
export patents around 46s 6d@47s, c.i.f. 
American soft wheat flours are entirely 
out of line, and there are no Kansas 
offers. On the c.i.f. basis, the spot price 
of top Manitoba patents is about 45s 6d, 
export patents 44s 6d, Canadian winters 
39s, and Australian 42s 6d. For Septem- 
ber-October delivery, top Manitoba pat- 
ents on spot are around 40s 6d@4ls 6d, 
and Canadian export patents 38s. 


Betrast, IreLanp, July 20.—The mar- 
ket has shown a distinctly better tone, 
and prices have improved considerably. 
Reports of damage to the crops, while 
raising millers’ prices, have not had any 
appreciable effect in bringing about more 
business. They have, however, brought 
to an end the cheap discount offers in 
the very forward positions. 

Flour Values.—Cables from Manitoba 
mills show a big advance from a week 
ago, though toward the close a weaker 
tendency set in. Manitoba short patents, 
August shipment from mill, were 50s 6d, 
c.i.f., Belfast, and 51s, Dublin, but there 
were sellers of this grade on spot and 
about due on a basis of 48@49s. Export 
patents were quoted at 47s 6d, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, and 48s, Dublin. 

Bakers and consumers in general look 
upon present quotations as purely crop 
speculations, and are not inclined to fol- 
low the advance. Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota flours have been too dear, with the 
exception of one choice brand, which is 
being sold at very much less than the 
mill’s asking price. American soft win- 
ters are completely out of line. Home 
millers are dominating the business, be- 
ing willing to sell very good soft grade 
flour on a basis of 46s, delivered. 

Flour Shipments.—Shipments of flour 
to Belfast continue light. A little over 
150,000 sacks have been shipped since 
Aug. 1, 1924, being an average of only 
3,000 sacks a week. Arrivals have been 
heavier the past fortnight, being around 
9,000 sacks. About 200,000 sacks have 
been shipped to Dublin since Aug. 1, 
1924. 





Net exports of wheat in bushels from 
the five principal surplus producing 
countries for the year ending June 30, 
1925, were approximately as follows: 
United States, 250,000,000; Canada, 195,- 
000,000; Argentina, 124,000,000; Aus- 
tralia, 122,000,000, and British India, 44,- 
000,000, giving a total exported of 735,- 
000,000 bus as compared with 781,000,000 
in the previous year. 


POLISH AGRICULTURAL 
SYNDICATE FORMED 


Lonnon, Ena., July 22.—The Financial 
News states that an organization called 
the “Kooprolna” has been formed in Po- 
land, which is a group of agricultural 
syndicates formed for the purpose of fur- 
nishing such syndicates with fertilizers, 
machinery, agricultural implements, 
seeds, fuel and building materials, and to 
purchase from them agricultural prod- 
ucts and grain to be ground in the mills 
belonging to or leased by the Kooprolna, 
for both home consumption and for ex- 
port. 

As regards financial arrangements, the 
Kooprolna is permanently connected with 
the most important banks in Poland, in- 
cluding the State Bank, where its cur- 
rent and deposit accounts are lodged. It 
has branch houses in Katovice, Silesia, 
Pozan, Danzig and London. 

The Kooprolna owns several important 
flour mills, five of which were erected in 
1924. Additional machinery for these 
mills is being purchased in Poland, Great 
Britain and France. 





BRITISH MILLER’S GIFT 
TO bianahpint CHARITY 


Lonvon, Ene., July 22.—Joseph Rank, 
head of the large British milling firm, 
Joseph Rank, Ltd., with head offices in 
London, has donated $500,000 to the Wes- 
leyan Worn Out Ministers’ and Minis- 
ters’ Widows’ Auxiliary Fund. At the 
recent Wesleyan Methodist Conference 
held at Lincoln, one of the treasurers of 
the fund stated that a gentleman, who 
wished to remain anonymous, had asked 
about the state of the fund. He studied 
a report of the fund and stated that it 
needed an added income of $25,000 a year 
if it was to be kept going. He then hand- 
ed over a check for $500,000, which would 
produce the necessary income and enable 
the fund, which has been going back in 
its current and capital account for years, 
to float on an even keel. 

In spite of the fact that Mr. Rank did 
not wish his name published in connection 
with the gift, the information leaked out 
and has been made public. This is but 
one of Mr. Rank’s many generous gifts 
to the Wesleyan Methodist Church, a 
recent donation being for $350,000. 

The success of the Rank firm has been 
phenomenal. It was founded by Joseph 
Rank in Hull, Yorkshire, who at the time 
owned one small mill. Under his person- 
al management the business has steadily 
grown, and at the present time it ranks 
as one of the foremost privately owned 
milling firms in the British Empire. 





FURNESS WITHY CO. ADDS 
A NEW SHIP TO ITS FLEET 


Lonpon, Enc., July 22.—At the thirty- 
fourth annual general meeting of Fur- 
ness, Withy & Co., Ltd., held in London, 
it was announced that the firm had just 
taken delivery of a new passenger and 
cargo vessel for the Liverpool, Halifax 
and St. John’s trade. The vessel, which 
is named the Newfoundland, although not 
of the size of some of the Atlantic liners, 
is beautifully appointed, her public rooms 
and cabins having been designed to give 
passengers the maximum of comfort on 
a boat of this description. 

She will make the passage between 
Liverpool and St. John’s in five and a 
half days, and in order to encourage 
travel by this route the company has 
placed an order for a duplicate ship with 
Vickers, Ltd., Barrow-in-Furness, the 
builders of the Newfoundland. 
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MARINE INSURANCE RISKS 

Canadian flour mills are being advised 
to exercise increased caution when mak- 
ing shipments of flour for export, to see 
that’ their bags are sound and strong and 
that all flour is loaded in such a way as 
to minimize the risk of damage in transit. 
As marine insurance rates must take all 
such factors into account, the fewer the 
claims for damage in transit the lower the 
cost of insurance. 

Insurance companies themselves exer- 
cise the greatest vigilance in checking 
shipments of flour and their handling at 
points of transfer. Special inspectors at 
all ports keep the closest watch over these 
things, and the attention of transporta- 
tion companies is promptly called to any 
dangerous practices that may be noticed. 

Insurance rates deserve the careful at- 
tention of millers. Naturally they are 
based on the average of losses plus the 
cost of operation to the companies carry- 
ing the risks. These companies cannot 
be expected to handle flour insurance at 
a loss. Millers who are careful in pack- 
ing and loading contribute considerably 
to the possibility of low rates. Those who 
are careless help to force them up. 

With the coming of a new crop which 
is likely to cause a material expansion in 
the volume of Canadian shipments for ex- 
port, it would repay every miller in this 
country to institute a systematic survey 
of his methods of shipping flour, and to 
reduce by every possible means the risk 
of damage in transit. 


TORONTO 

The spring wheat flour market is inac- 
tive. Millers report a falling off in de- 
mand, and sales are on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. Buyers are waiting for new crop 
flour before placing orders in quantity, 
and are only taking enough to cover im- 
mediate needs. Prices are unchanged 
since a week ago. Quotations, Aug. 8, 


with comparisons: Aug. 8 Aug. 1 
ps Yer $9.10 $9.10 
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All prices quoted are per barrel in 98-Ib 
jute bags, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal 
basis, less 10c for cash, plus cartage if per- 


formed. Bakers’ discount for quantity pur- 
chases, 20c bbl. 

Ontario Wéinters—Demand for soft 
winter wheat flour is slower. A fairly 
steady inquiry exists in the local market, 
but business on that account is not large 
and export demand has fallen away. Al- 
though wheat has advanced, domestic 
flour has not; consequently, mills are not 
able to pay the prices asked by farmers 
for wheat. Quotations, Aug. 8: good 
quality 90 per cent patents, $5,90 bbl, sec- 
ondhand jute bags, Montreal freights; 
bulk lots in buyers’ bags, $5.75; Toronto 
basis, 20c under. 

Export Trade.—Export business __ is 
dull. The advance in wheat is reflected 
in export flour prices, which are 4s higher 
than a week ago. Importers will not 
place orders at these high levels, and 
only a few small sales are reported. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 8: export spring patent, per 
280 lbs, in jute 140’s, 48s 64d, c.i.f., United 
Kingdom, August-September seaboard, 
and 45s 9d, October-November, seven- 
day terms. 

Demand for Ontario winters from the 
United Kingdom is slow. The advance 
in wheat has resulted in higher flour 
prices, which are curtailing business. 
Quotations are out of line. Mills are ask- 
ing 3s more than a week ago, their prices 
now being 41s per 280 lbs, in cotton 140’s, 
c.i.f. terms. 

WHEAT 

Ontario wheat is in good demand and 

prices have advanced 5c bu. Most of the 
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Biscuit and Candy Merger Denied 


Toronto, Ont.—It is reported in the trade that Christie, Brown & Co., 
Ltd., biscuit manufacturers, Toronto, is to amalgamate with Frank G. Shat- 
tuck Co., New York, which operates Schraffts, a chain of candy stores in the 
United States, but no confirmation of the rumor can be obtained here. One 
of the officials of the Christie company said that he knew nothing of the 
proposed merger, and that no approaches had been made to him. 

It is said that the merger is proposed with the idea of introducing the 
products of the Christie company into the American market. The company 
was taken over several months ago by American interests, but its name was 


left unchanged. 
* 


Returning to Glasgow 


Herbert Law, son of Andrew Law, Crawford & Law, flour importers, 
Glasgow, called at this office last week on the eve of his leaving for Glasgow. 
Mr. Law has lived in Canada for several years, where he has been acquiring 
a knowledge of the Canadian milling and grain trade. Latterly, he was 
manager of the Toronto office of Chaplin Bros. & Co., grain merchants, 


Montreal. 


Mr. Law is returning to Glasgow to enter into his father’s business, 
where a new grain department is to be established. His leaving Canada is 
greatly regretted by a wide circle of friends in the trade who have been well 
acquainted with him during the years of his residence here. 








inquiry is for export account. Mills are 
not keenly interested, as they are unable 
to find a market for flour at profitable 
prices. Buyers will not pay enough to 
cover the cost of wheat. Quotations, 
Aug. 8: No. 2 red or white, car lots, coun- 
try points, $1.35 bu; wagonloads at mill 
doors, $1.20@1.30, according to location. 

Western wheat is scarce and there is 
practically none available at Bay ports, 
but mills have few orders to fill and are 
not worrying. A nominal quotation for 
No. 1 northern would be $1.841 bu, f.o.b., 
Bay ports, an advance of 18%/c since a 
week ago. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Demand is brisk, and a good business 
is being done. Western oats are 2c bu 
higher, and Ontario barley 3c. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 8: No. 1 western feed oats 
55c bu, track, Bay ports; Ontario oats 48 
@53c, cars, country points; barley, 73@ 
78c bu; American corn, No. 3 yellow $1.20 
bu, Toronto freights; standard recleaned 
screenings $18.50 ton, track, Bay ports. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Ocean freight rates on flour have not 
changed during the week. Quotations, 
Aug. 8: London, 16c; Glasgow, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Avonmouth 18c; Belfast, 
Dublin, Hull, Leith, Newcastle 19c; Aber- 
deen, 27c; Dundee, 26c; Copenhagen, 
27c; Helsingfors, 32c; Stockholm, 30c; 
Hamburg, Rotterdam, Amsterdam 19c,— 
August shipment. 

NOTES 


During July the price of Canadian 
spring wheat flour at seaboard advanced 
35c bbl. 

Quotations for spring wheat flour, 
c.i.f., United Kingdom, advanced 2s dur- 
ing July. 

The Canadian National Telegraphs has 
announced a new week-end letter rate to 
Germany of 8c per word. 

Great Britain continues to be Canada’s 
best customer for flour, and Germany a 
close second. In June, sales of flour to 
the United Kingdom by Canadian mills 
amounted to 154,658 bbls, and to Ger- 
many 148,176. 

Canadian flour exports for the 10 
months ended June 30 showed a decline 
of over 2,000,000 bbls, compared with last 
year. Total exports for that period in 
1925 were 8,728,142 bbls, and for 1924 
10,751,669. 

It is interesting to note from a table 
compiled by the Canadian National Mill- 
ers’ Association that exports of flour 
from the United Kingdom have material- 
ly advanced in the last three years, while 
imports show a decline. For 10 months 


ending June 30, last, exports from Great 
Britain totaled 3,561,019 bbls and imports 
5,144,519, compared with exports of 
2,653,107 bbls and imports of 5,270,876 for 
the same period in 1923-24, while in 1922- 
23 exports amounted to 1,210,384 bbls and 
imports to 6,009,381. This would indi- 
cate that the United Kingdom is produc- 
ing more flour for home consumption, as 
well as increasing her export sales. 


MONTREAL 


Business generally has been a little 
brisker during the past week, but the 
flour industry is anticipating the fall now 
with prospects of a good crop. Reports 
from the wheat areas show that there will 
be a good yield, and this is generally un- 
derstood as the precursor of better times. 

Prices have shown very little tendency 
to change, although wheat went a little 
higher. There has been an acceptable ap- 
preciation of the export trade, and the 
domestic market is holding its own. 

In the face of the upward trend, al- 
though comparatively slight, buyers have 
been somewhat reluctant to buy flour. 
Spring wheat offerings have been small 
and prices a little higher, 20c advance 
being asked by millers. Orders were 
somewhat slow. Closing prices, Aug. 8: 
first patents, car lots, $9.10 bbl, second 
patents $8.60, and strong bakers $8.40, 
in jute bags, ex-track, less 10c bbl for 
spot cash. 

NOTES 


A. A. Lavoie, St. Lawrence Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., is on the Gaspe coast on busi- 
ness. 

J. J. Page, Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., was in Montreal early in 
the week. 

W. W. Hutchison, Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., has left for the West on 
his annual business trip and will not re- 
turn to Montreal until September. 

: A. E. Perxs. 


WINNIPEG 

Inquiry for flour in the western Cana- 
dian provinces shows some improvement. 
The volume of business being done con- 
sists of small sales in the domestic mar- 
ket, and a little for export account. Some 
mills previously closed down are again 
operating steadily, and millers are hop- 
ing that, with the movement of the new 
crop wheat, the long trade stagnation will 
come to an end. Prices remain un- 
changed. 

For delivery between Fort William and 
the Alberta boundary, top patent.springs 
were quoted, Aug. 8, at $10.25 bbl, jute, 
seconds at $9.65, and first clears at $8.05, 
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Fort William basis, sight draft; cotton, 
15¢e over this basis; Alberta points 10@ 
80c over, and British Columbia and Pa- 
cific Coast points 30@50c over. Bakers 
purchasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 

The increase in prices of wheat at Chi- 
cago was followed by a display of consid- 
erable strength in the Winnipeg market, 
which opened more than 3c higher on 
Tuesday, after the previous day’s holiday. 
Heavy trading was done, millers and ex- 
porters being the principal buyers, while 
considerable speculative business, chiefly 
in the October futures, was in evidence. 
The demand for practically all grades of 
cash wheat was excellent, exporters and 
millers absorbing most of the offerings. 
Very little interest has been shown in 
cash wheat in any of the future positions. 

Prices for No. 1 northern, in store, Fort 


William: -—Futures—, 
Cash Oct. Dec. 

cS Serer ee Te Holiday 

pS RY Parr ere $1.69 $1.45 $1.42 
ee: 900 05548 1.70% 1.47% 1.44% 
BR, Bc ewccicte 1.70% 1.46% 1.42% 
na oak wa 1.73% 1.49% 1.46% 
pS Pe reeeere 1.73 1.48% 1.45% 


Inspection of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending Aug. 6 averaged 36 
cars per day, compared with 88 for the 
preceding seven days, and 93 for the cor- 
responding period in 1924. 

A good demand has existed for oats 
and barley, and only lack of stocks has 
prevented a heavy volume of business. 
As it is, only a car lot trade is being done 
in these grains. There is a fair inquiry 
for cash rye, but offerings are light and 
trading thereby restricted. United States 
crushing interests have again been in the 
market for Canadian flaxseed, and were 
keen buyers of everything offered. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 8: No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, 56%c bu; barley, 88%4c; rye, 
$1.04 ; flaxseed, $2.4914. | 


NOTES 


Wholesale sugar prices in western Can- 
ada have advanced 10c, and retail mer- 
chants are now paying $7.55 cwt. 

W. W. Hutchison, vice president and 
general manager Lake of the Woods Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., and his wife and daughter, 
were in Winnipeg last week, on their way 
to the Pacific Coast. 

J. M. Pearen, chemist Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Keewatin, Ont., 
is in Winnipeg to attend the convention 
of the Cake and Bread Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, commencing Aug. 10. 


It is now estimated that the flaxseed 
crop in the three prairie provinces will 
this season excel that of last year. The 
first shipment of this season’s rye was 
made Aug. 6 from Rosenfeld, Man., and 
consisted of 1,233 bus, weighing 51 lbs to 
the bu. 

The plant of the Turtle Mountain Mill- 
ing Co., Boissevain, Man., burned Aug. 5. 
No details are at present available, other 
than the fact that the elevator and ware- 
house were saved through the efforts of 
a volunteer fire brigade. The mill had a 
capacity of 300 bbls daily. 

C. B. Gooderham, dominion apiarist, 
who has just completed a tour of inspec- 
tion of experimental farms throushont 
the West, estimates a honey crop this 
season in the prairie provinces equal to, 
if not larger than, that produced in any 
other part of the continent. 


Russell Varney, in charge of the win- 
dow display service of The Fleischmann 
Co., will be one of the speakers at the 
Canadian bakers’ convention at Winni- 
peg. Mr. Varney has studied window 
trimming in all parts of the United States 
and Canada, and is an authority on this 
important feature of the baking industry. 

The Alberta department of agriculture 
has renewed arrangements with the fed- 
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eral government and the railway com- 
panies for the removal of settlers from 
the dry areas of southeastern districts of 
that province, where crop failure again 
threatens. The provincial government 
will assist such applicants in moving and 
getting suitably located. An effort is be- 
ing made to interest settlers in the irri- 
gated lands of the Lethbridge northern 
district, where again this season magnifi- 
cent crops are being raised. : 
G. Rock. 


VANCOUVER 


There are no changes in the list prices 
of domestic flour, the car lot quotation 
for jute 98’s being $10.75 bbl, but owing 
to meager sales and the approach of new 
ind cheaper wheat some of the mills are 
accepting as low as $9.85, basis Van- 
couver, whenever a buyer can be found. 
the public feels that prices will be much 
easier on the new crop, and is buying 
only as required. 

European indications and bids continue 
out of line, and no business is reported. 
With the recent bulge in October wheat 
the Orient has ceased buying. It has been 
. heavy buyer on all good breaks, and is 
expected to follow the policy of buying 
on the soft spots. Its buying level ap- 
pears to be based on Winnipeg October 
wheat at $1.30@1.35 bu. Most mills have 
contracted for the bulk of their clears 
for September, October and a good part 
of November, and are not pressing fur- 
ther sales for these months. 

Old crop wheat is very tight, and one 
ir two exporters are picking up the re- 
maining odd lots for August shipment to 
the United Kingdom. New wheat is held 
it a considerable premium over Fort Wil- 
liam values, and no sales have been made 
to Europe, although the Orient has taken 
on a few cargoes for November and De- 
cember shipment from Vancouver. Ad- 
vancing prices have put values out of 
line with buyers’ ideas, and a resumption 
f business is not expected unless wheat 
shows considerable weakness. 

Ocean freight rates remain unchanged. 
Charters are quoted at 30s@3l1s 3d and 
liner space for United Kingdom and con- 
tinental ports at 32s 6d@35s. 

NEW ELEVATOR COMPANY 


The syndicate which recently leased 
Vancouver harbor commissioners’ eleva- 
tor No. 3 will take it over Sept. 7 and 
will operate under the name of the Bur- 
rard Elevator Co., Ltd. J. A. Kennedy, 
United Grain Growers, Winnipeg, has 
been appointed manager. The directors 
of the company are Stanley Burke, of 
Pemberton & Sons, Vancouver, represent- 
ing the United Grain Growers’ interests ; 
EK. E. Buckerfield, Vernon & Buckerfield, 
Vancouver; A. W. Whitmore, Strauss & 
Co., Vancouver; J. R. Murray, United 
Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg; J. Mc- 
Lennan, Purple Springs, Alta., also a di- 
rector of the United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
The capacity of the elevator is approxi- 
mately 700,000 bus, and it will be operat- 
ed under a private elevator license. 

* * 

A. H. Goldberg, Calgary manager 
Northern Grain Co., Ltd., was a recent 
visitor in Vancouver. 

H. M. Cameron. 





TEXAS MILLS PROTEST 
AGAINST NEW RATES 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta.—The Texas 
railroad commission has been petitioned 
by millers, grain dealers and traffic asso- 
ciation representatives of that state to 
ask the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to postpone the date of the effectiveness 
of its recently issued order establishing 
new grain rates between Oklahoma and 
Texas. The Texas body was asked also 
to seek a new hearing before the Com- 
mission. 

E. P. Byars, manager Fort Worth 
freight bureau, said at a conference of 
the petitioning interests held in Fort 
Worth that the mileage basis proposed 
in the order is not satisfactory to Texas 
grain interests; that it would not benefit 
Oklahoma farmers, and that it would turn 
to Kansas City a great deal of Oklahoma 
wheat that otherwise would go to Texas. 

T. P. Duncan, Wichita Falls, general 
manager Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., 
presided at the meeting. F. A. Leffing- 

‘well, traffie manager Texas Industrial 
Traffic Lea was made chairman of a 
committee that is to handle the complaint. 
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FLOUR BUYERS GETTING LEFT 

Is history to repeat itself and be a re- 
iteration of the experience of last year? 
The thought is suggested by an advance 
of 17c in the September wheat future at 
Chicago within a week’s time, and the de- 
velopment of an unusually bullish situa- 
tion so early in the crop and at a time 
when flour buyers have signally failed to 
purchase flour for any considerable time 
ahead. 

Instead of making sure of covering at 

least part of their requirements when the 
opportunity offered at reasonable levels, 
they held off, waiting for prices to decline. 
Now the market has got away from them, 
and they seem to be left in exactly the 
same predicament which faced them last 
year, when they fought every inch of the 
advance, and finally adopted a hand-to- 
mouth policy from sheer compulsion. 
« Cash wheat is in a strong position, and 
there are signs of tightness in the Sep- 
tember future, which has gone to a pre- 
mium over the deferred deliveries. A 
large speculator is reported to own prac- 
tically all the available cash wheat in Chi- 
cago, and farmers are co-operating with 
him by holding their wheat. No. 2 red 
wheat sold at 10c over September at Chi- 
cago last week, and No. 2 hard at 4c over. 
Red wheat at St. Louis, which is being 
called upon to supply a considerable 
shortage in territory that draws from 
there, is approximately 12c over Toledo. 

The sizing up of the situation by a lead- 
ing grain firm in Chicago is interesting 
and to the point, whatever may be the 
difference of opinion: “A gradual appre- 
ciation of the United States position in 
the world wheat situation this year, on 
the part of those most concerned, is caus- 
ing a gradual hardening of values. Per- 
sistent efforts on the part of mills to ac- 
cumulate stocks of good milling wheat 
keep premiums abnormally high for this 
time of. the year. While Canadian news 
is a factor, our domestic situation stands 
by itself, with a likelihood that spot wheat 
will continue to demand premiums over 
distant deliveries. When the best avail- 
able figures show that the northwestern 
states have raised less bread wheat, aside 
from seed requirements, than northwest- 
ern mills have ground in any year in the 
last 10, there need be little apprehension 
over a run of spring wheat. It is not 
likely that burdensome supplies of wheat 
will accumulate on this crop in any posi- 
tion in this country.” 

If wheat continues to advance, and gets 
on the front page of the newspapers, as it 
did last year, the public may enter the 
market, and nobody can foretell what will 
happen. Wheat can then go to the point 
where the farmers are willing to abandon 
their present holding policy, and free sell- 
ing might break the market. The damage 
to the crop in the Northwest and in Can- 
ada, recent unfavorable conditions in 
Europe and, at best, a very close adjust- 
ment of world’s supply and consumptive 
requirements have entirely changed the 
complexion of the situation. It looks as 
if it might be a puzzling and difficult year 
for milling, characterized by nervous and 
fluctuating markets, with speculation 
rampant again as last year. 


TOLEDO 

In spite of the advance in prices, busi- 
ness has been picking up with the mills, 
and fair sales are made, principally for 
near-by shipment, bearing eloquent testi- 
mony to the fact that stocks have reached 
a point where they must be replenished 
at any cost. Then, too, there seems to be 
a growing suspicion that the lower levels 
which have been waited for may not ma- 
terialize. ,There is more confidence in the 
underlying strength of the situation. 
New crop business, however, has been de- 
layed in getting into full swing, at first 
by wide fluctuations in the market, per- 





haps due to uncertainty as to how the 
situation would work itself out, and later 
by the sudden advance which came with 
the crystallization of bullish sentiment. 

Price Cutting—There have been mill- 
ers who were foolish enough to see how 
low they could sell their flour, and atten- 
tion has been called to some very low and 
unjustifiable prices. How utterly foolish 
this has been is now shown by subsequent 
developments. With red wheat selling in 
St. Louis substantially over Toledo, with 
farmers holding and the movement fall- 
ing off, and scarcity of available supplies 
making a strong cash situation, as re- 
flected in premiums, these millers should 
discontinue price cutting and should come 
to realize the value of their flour. 

As to Stocking Up Wheat.—Some mill- 
ers say that farmers are going to hold 
the wheat for them this year, and that it 
will not be necessary to fill up their eleva- 
tors as heretofore. Nevertheless, other 
millers consider that it is a good plan to 
make sure of having a stock of wheat in 
their own elevators, so they themselves 
can profit by any advance in prices or 
premiums, and be sure of having the 
wheat when needed. Last year some mill- 
ers found themselves in an extremely em- 
barrassing position by not having bought 
wheat when it was to be had, as they were 
forced to pay stiff premiums later, which 
made it almost impossible to sell flour 
and put them out of the running. One 
Toledo miller expresses the opinion that 
this year will be like last year, only more 
so. 

Export Business.—The advance has cut 
off all possibility of export business for 
the time being. No cables are being ex- 
changed. No doubt the situation is being 
closely watched on the other side, but if 
Canadian prices are lower the business 
will go there. The country starts out 
very nearly, if not quite, on a domestic 
basis. The duty on wheat is 42c, and 
wheat in this country must go to 36c over 
Canada, as No. 3 there is equivalent in 
quality to No. 1 northern here, before it 
can be imported. So the duty is in league 
to advance prices when this country is on 
a domestic basis. 

Flour and Wheat Prices.—Soft winter 
wheat standard patent flour was quoted, 
Aug. 7, at $8.05@8.90 bbl, local springs 
$8.95@9.35, and local hard winter $8.65, 
in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo. Toledo millers were 
bidding $1.68142@1.69 bu for No. 2 red 
wheat, Toledo rate points, Aug. 7. There 
is a wide range, as much as 4c bu, over 
the state in bids for wheat. Cincinnati 
and southern Ohio bids were higher for a 
time, but now Toledo is up with the others 
or higher. Millers are bidding up be- 
cause they wish to accumulate a supply. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 





Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Aug. 2-8 ..... o* ceeee 46,200 96 

Previous week .. : . 44,200 92 

Teer OOD .cscce sesecegue Queue 91 

Two years ago . obs ..- 42,200 88 

Three years ago .... cove C6508 93 
CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbls bbis tivity 

Bee, BB sos dei 16 100,800 79,945 78 

Previous week. 18 106,500 74,355 69 

Year ago ..... 23 136,060 106,796 79 

Two years ago. 19 215,010 98,014 78 

Three yearsago 17 94,200 71,480 76 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Wheat, bus.. 366,800 574,000 8,575 4,915 


7 

Corn, bus.... 38,750 52,500 9,755 16,220 

Oats, bus.... 205,000 5,330 112,835 35,646 
NOTES 


O. A. Rector, Kay, Richards & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., formerly in the flour and 
feed brokerage business at Clarksburg, 
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W. Va., and later at Columbus, Ohio, 
called at this office last week. 

Ernest C. Stott, David Stott Flour 
Mills, Inc., Detroit, Mich., was in Toledo 
and Columbus, Ohio, last week. 

Edgar Thierwechter, the Emery Thier- 
wechter Co., millers, Oak Harbor, Ohio, 
has taken a cottage for his family for 
the summer on Lake Erie near Camp 
Perry. He reports the wheat tributary to 
his mill as being of exceptional quality 
and making fine flour. 

W. J. De Winter, in charge of export 
sales, National Milling Co., Toledo, is ex- 
pected back Aug. 11 from a business trip 
to Europe. He writes that he has had an 
interesting and profitable experience, and 
has opened a number of new connections. 
Mr. De Winter is a native of Holland, 
speaks several languages, and has had 
considerable experience in the export 
business. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

The advance in the wheat market last 
week caused further unsettlement of the 
flour trade in this locality, but trade is 
picking up in territories hitherto back- 
ward and, on the whole, is much better 
than for some time. 

Output figures, compared with those 
of a week ago, showing a decrease of 
some 2,000 bbls, belie the real strength 
of the flour position. Road men report 
better feeling, and orders on file are of 
considerable volume. Some old business 
is still being worked, but the bulk of 
the output is for new. Prices are strong, 
in line with wheat. 

Cash grains in the Indianapolis market 
have followed closely the Chicago futures 
quotations, but there was no surplus in 
the market last week. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the call 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
f.o.b., 414c to New York, Aug. 8: wheat, 
No. 2 red $1.631424@1.65%, No. 2 hard 
$1.59@1.62; corn, No. 2 white $1@1.01, 
No. 3 white 99c@$1, No. 2 yellow $1.02 
@1.03, No. 3 yellow $1.01@1.02%%, No. 2 
mixed 98c@$1, No. 3 mixed 97@99c; 
oats, No. 2 white 3814@39c, No. 3 white 
371,@38 ec. 

Output by mills in Indianapolis, with a 
weekly capacity of 20,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

i, GOP asda -cctaw ken « . 10,305 52 
Previous week 12,402 62 
Wear BOS cevscvses - 10,292 fl 
Two years ago ...... 8,448 42 


Inspections of grain for the week end- 
ed Aug. 8: wheat, 351,000 bus in, 20,000 
out; corn, 258,000 in, 133,000 out; oats, 
560,000 in, 58,000 out. 

Stocks in store, in bus: wheat, 590,160 
Aug. 8, as against 284,400 Aug. 9, 1924; 
corn 360,670, as against 429,500; oats 
192,400, as against 46,400. 

Curis O. Apion. 


ATLANTA 

The flour trade enjoyed better move- 
ment early last week. However, this was 
checked later by the advance in grains 
and wheat mill products. Stocks are in 
much better shape, due to general buying 
early in August. Prices have advanced 
generally, and the trade is in much better 
humor than for some time. Standard pat- 
ent soft wheat flour, in cotton, is quoted 
at $9@9.25, and bakers patents $8.75@9, 
in jute. Bakers are well supplied for 30 
to 60 days. 

J. Hore Tioner. 


NASHVILLE 

Demand for flour from the Southeast 
continues fairly satisfactory, though the 
volume of new sales being booked is not 
as large as in the middle of July. Mills, 
however, continue to sell slightly more 
than capacity, and the outstanding con- 
tracts are healthy in volume and very 
satisfactory. 

A large part of the flour sold has been 
for delivery within 60 and 90 days, with 
a fair run of small orders for current 
needs. Buyers covered their require- 
ments rather liberally in July, and new 
business is confined mostly to lots of 500 
bbls or less. Shipments on contracts have 
been only fairly active. Reports indi- 
cate satisfactory business conditions in 
the Southeast, and the flour trade should 
be fully up to normal, with probably some 
gain. 

The unsettled wheat market has been a 
factor in causing lighter current sales 
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and more caution in purchasing. Some 
mills are reported to have been purchas- 
ing wheat freely, while others have been 
holding off in anticipation of lower prices. 
The market was sharply higher last week. 
No. 2 red wheat, with bill, was quoted at 
$1.84@1.89 bu, Nashville, on Aug. 8. 

Flour prices were strong last week, but 
the advance in wheat was not fully re- 
flected in quotations on Aug. 8, which 
were: best or short soft winter wheat 
patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $9.75@10.25 ; standard or regular 
patent, $9.25@9.50; straight patent, $8.50 
@8.75; first clears, $7.50@8. 

Rehandlers report a fair demand for 
Minnesota and western flours, though un- 
settled prices give trade an irregular 
tone. Quotations: spring wheat first pat- 
ent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at Nashville, 
$9.75@10.25; hard winter short patent, 
$9 9.50. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output. of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 26-Aug. 1... 151,920 116,815 76.8 


121,151 76.1 


Previous week ... 169,620 
108,542 65.3 


Year ago ......-. 166,620 
Two years ago... 193,900 132,563 68.1 
Three years ago.. 200,430 136,901 68.3 

Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Aug. 8 Aug. 1 
Wiawe, WIS .ccccccascece 25,500 30,000 
Went, BUS ..ccesnccese 612,000 402,000 
COON, WEN cvvevevccesves 73,000 78,000 
GORE, BOR cscccsveseesss 253,000 147,000 


NOTES 


Total receipts of grain at Nashville 
last week, 448 cars. 

The Louisville (Ky.) Milling Co. has 
increased its capital stock to $1,000,000. 
This company is under control of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis. 


The Acme Mills, Hopkinsville, Ky., 
were inspected by about 25 grain and 
flour men of Birmingham, Ala., on Aug. 8. 
The party included officers and branch 
managers of the Tyler Grocery Co. 


The complaint of the Lillie Mills, 
Franklin, Tenn., and others against the 
freight rate of $2.03 ton on coal has been 
decided by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in favor of complainants, 
and a rate of $1.75 granted. Reparations 
were ordered on the basis of the new rate. 

Joun LeIper. 


NORFOLK 


In spite of the constant upward move- 
ment of the wheat market last week and 
the numerous bullish reports, the trade is 
still skeptical of the permanency of the 
advance. Buying has been fairly active 
for August and September delivery of 
new wheat flour, but purchases have not 
been heavy considering that the market is 
practically bare of flour on the spot. Old 
wheat stocks are practically exhausted. 

Quotations, Aug. 8: northwestern 
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spring patents $9.40@10.25, with adver- 
tised brands 40@50c more; Kansas and 
Oklahoma patents, $8.90@9.50; winter 
wheat top patents $8.65@8.75, standard 
patents $8.25@8.50. 


NOTES 


C. E. Gwinn, Gwinn Milling Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, calling on the trade here re- 
cently, said West Virginia and western 
Virginia showed increased activity in 
flour purchases, and he believed higher 
prices were inevitable. 

W. F. Ince, sales manager Colonial 
Salt Co., Akron, Ohio, was in Norfolk re- 
cently. He reported unusually heavy de- 
mand for salt by mills making self-rising 
flour, the latter forming about 90 per cent 
of the consumption in many southern 
states. 

Josep A. Leste. 


PITTSBURGH 

Few sales of flour were made last week, 
due to two advances in price totaling 50c. 
It was said that mills are not living up to 
the price advance, but are selling below 
quotations. 

It is rumored that a number of large 
bakeries have bought their supplies up to 
Jan. 1. There is absolutely no confidence 
in the present market, and most buyers 
are holding off. 

Flour quotations, Aug. 8: spring short 
patent $8.65@10, standard patent $8.25 
@9; hard winter short patent $8.75@9.25, 
standard patent $8.25@8.75, clears $7.60 
@8.75,—all cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft 
winter, $7.25, bulk; pure white rye $6@ 
6.50, pure medium $5.50@6, pure dark 
rye $5@5.50, Pittsburgh. 

” * 

The regular meeting of the Western 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association was 
held in The Fleischmann Building, Pitts- 
burgh, the evening of Aug. 8. Plans 
were made for an entertainment, Sept. 
12, at which time ladies will be guests. 
The committee for this event consists of 
A. P. Cole, Jesse C. Stewart Co., R. T. 
Hambleton, Washburn Crosby Co., and 
H. S. Elste, The Fleischmann Co. 

C. C. Latvus. 


EVANSVILLE 


Flour orders continue to come in regu- 
larly, and demand is ample to take care 
of the supply, one mill reported. 
“Wheat buying, which has been unusu- 
ally brisk here in the past few weeks, 
reached an unusually good level during 
the week ending Aug. 8, due to a 7c rise 
in prices. Local-mills were paying $1.60 
bu at Evansville and $1.57 at stations 
on Aug. 8. Quotations on flour for Aug. 
8, basis Evansville, 98-lb cottons, carload 
lots: first patents, $9.10; standard pat- 
ents, $8.70; first clears, in jutes, $7.50; 
second clears, $7. 


W. W. Ross. 








Monthly Flour and Wheat Exports 


Exports of wheat flour from the United States, by months and fiscal years ending June 
80 of the years indicated, as officially reported, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 


1925 1924 1923 1922 





TUF ccccccee 789 884 921 1,238 
August ...... 949 1,273 1,169 1,873 
September ... 1,462 1,568 1,301 1,802 
October ...... 1,854 2,092 1,510 1,657 
November ... 1,615 1,778 1,556 1,246 
December ... 1,452 1,789 1,500 1,014 
January ..... 988 1,716 1,161 1,099 
February .... 939 1,539 1,379 1,255 
March ....... 1,387 1,426 1,430 1,495 
ApTril cocccces 955 1,038 1,167 1,198 
BEAF cccccescs 690 976 983 1,089 
TUNE wccceees $20 1,174 806 932 


1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 
2,404 1,731 2,429 747 1,253 830 
1,107 1,638 972 1,015 803 875 

938 1,764 333 1,015 1,123 1,096 
1,607 1,620 714 1,357 835 1,184 
1,101 1,840 1,312 1,275 905 1,254 

953 1,314 1,879 2,403 910 1,732 
1,280 843 2,702 2,340 1,132 1,618 
1,019 2,254 2,189 2,099 706 1,321 
1,370 2,209 2,246 2,338 1,012 1,506 
1,591 2,121 3,064 2,520 949 1,383 
1,265 3,338 2,728 2,347 1,080 1,318 
1,546 1,979 3,614 2,424 1,235 1,404 





Totals.... *13,900 17,253 14,883 15,798 


16,181 21,651 24,182 21,880 11,943 15,521 


Totals, by calendar years, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1924 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
15,990 16,310 15,025 16,801 19,854 


*Twelve months. 


1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
26,450 21,707 13,926 14,379 15,662 


Exports of wheat from the United States, by months and fiscal years ending June 30 
of the years indicated, as officially reported, in bushels of 60 lbs (000’s omitted): 


1925 1924 1923 1922 


July ...eeeee 4,058 8,852 14,980 24,842 
August ...... 16,835 14,198 33,703 658,537 
September ... 32,662 15,409 25,987 30,842 
October ....- 45,112 9,239 18,282 18,206 


November ... 27,838 4,148 10,577 13,956 
December ... 17,791 4,941 9,676 10,451 


January ..... 8,484 4,421 7,296 10,038 
February .... 1,387 8,103 5,991 5,576 
March ....... 9,961 2,949 4,291 7,645 
April .cccccee 8,424 3,747 4,943 4,856 
May cccccccce 9,870 2,811 9,973 9,366 
TUNE coccccee 7,070 4,975 9,252 14,006 


1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 
23,838 5,834 225 56,059 7,325 7,819 
27,694 12,941 15,122 6,170 11,602 16,725 
30,771 16,876 26,848 2,613 13,102 21,922 
35,803 13,901 21,319 5,416 11,954 17,897 
26,035 15,116 16,087 4,878 12,806 13,499 
25,903 9,520 25,084 4,491 14,473 12,624 
21,345 8,480 9,943 1,914 18,906 13,461 
18,469 4,938 ° . 
14,601 6,939 10,207 1,686 7,885 17,294 
17,641 4,176 17,338 1,024 14,233 16,497 
25,933 10,864 14,028 353 11,359 14,570 
25,235 12,846 16,390 467 15,802 5,917 





Totals....*195,492 78,793 154,951 208,321 293,268 122,431 178,583 34,119 149,831 173,274 
Totals, by calendar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
1924 


1923 1922 1921 1920 


1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 


166,302 98,533 164,692 280,058 218,287 148,086 111,177 106,196 154,050 205,906 
*Twelve months. 
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NEW YORK 

Flour prices in the local market con- 
tinued steady until the close of the week, 
when a rise in wheat advanced them 
about 25c. All week, buyers had been 
protesting against the increases of the 
previous week and were just growing 
accustomed to the new range when, on 
Friday, values were again forced up- 
ward. No business, therefore, was re- 
ported, except to fill immediate require- 
ments, the same method that has been 
followed for a long time, except that on 
the rising market the lines were drawn 
even more strictly. 

Domestic Trade.—With any degree of 
stability in price, local mill agents look 
for good business during August, in view 
of the low stocks in consumers’ hands 
and the numbers of bids being made now, 
which show a desire for flour but a dis- 
inclination to pay a legitimate ‘price. 
Offers are usually about 20c below the 
mills’ ideas of what can be done. It was 
believed consumers were badly left on 
the rise of Aug. 7, as has frequently been 
the case in the past. 

Many mills’ prices have come to re- 
flect, not the price of wheat and operat- 
ing cost, but the need for business. Only 
on this basis can some of the prices be 
explained. On both springs and hard 
winters there was a range of nearly $1 
bbl. The bulk of the quotations on 
spring standard patents on Aug. 7, be- 
fore the rise, ranged $8.75@9.10; some 
mills wanted $9.25, and to offset this were 
offers at $8.30. New crop flours were 
very generally 25c below old. On hard 
winters as wide a range existed, though 
with less interest shown. Soft winter 
straights were held firm. Mills did not 
press sales, and kept prices steady. Mid- 
western flours were difficult to obtain, 
and the eastern crop is not yet offered 
freely. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Aug. 7, at 
the close: spring fancy patents $9.40@ 
9.80, standard patents $8.80@9.40, clears 
$8.25@8.80; hard winter short patents 
$9.20@9.60, straights $8.50@9.20; soft 
winter straights, $7.35@8; rye, $6.05@ 
6.35,—all in jute. Receipts, 218,940 bbls; 
exports, 144,821. 

WHEAT 

Wheat remained fairly steady until 
Aug. 77 when prices went up 6c. Foreign 
reports were bullish, but export business 
was limited. Quotations, Aug. 7, before 
the close: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.72; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.84; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., export, 
$1.79; No. 1 northern Manitoba (in 
bond), f.o.b., export, $1.874%; No. 2 
mixed durum, f.o.b., export, $1.64. Re- 
ceipts, 1,479,400 bus; exports, 1,193,229. 

OATS 

Oats moved in sympathy with wheat 
and corn, showing little change. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 7: No. 2 white, 5442c; No. 3 
white, 534%2c. Receipts, 506,000 bus; ex- 
ports, 75,234. 

NOTES 

Receipts of corn last week were 1,500 
bus, and exports 4,500. 

Ray Kilthau, New York broker, with 
Mrs. Kilthau, is spending a week at 
Cooperstown, N. Y., visiting their daugh- 
ter. 

P. N. Marshall, sales manager Valier 
& Spies Milling Co., St. Louis, called on 
his friends in the New York market last 
week. 

John Seaver, Dawson & Seaver, flour 
jobbers, has taken his family for a short 
vacation in the Green Mountains of Ver- 
mont. 

E. W. Erickson, manager Big Dia- 
mond Mills Co., Minneapolis, spent last 
week on a brief visit to eastern markets, 
stopping at New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore. 





T. Morgan Bowen, manager Buffalo 
unit Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., 
made a brief visit to the New York office 
last week. 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week numbered 880, the previous week 
840, and for the corresponding week a 
year ago 835. 


Dwight Yerxa, of the Buffalo mill of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 
olis, recently spent a few days at the 
New York office. 


W. C. Duncan, export manager Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., returned Aug. 7 
from a short visit to the main office of 
the mill at Toronto. 


R. M. Crommelin, general manager 
Collins Flour Mills, Pendleton, Oregon, 
spent a few days in New York last week 
visiting A. S. Leo, who handles the ac- 
count in the metropolitan district. 


George Silver, New York flour bro- 
ker, returned Aug. 3 from a 10 days’ 
trip to the Minneapolis office of the 
Wells (Minn.) Flour Mills, the account 
of which he handles in this market. 


Last week Herman Fischer, a collector 
for the United Grocery Stores, was held 
up in front of the main office, Grove 
Street, Newark, and robbed of the morn- 
ing’s collections, from $2,500 to $3,000. 


Two visitors last week at the office of 
Samuel Knighton & Son, flour brokers, 
were Roy Kiesling, assistant sales man- 
ager American Maid Flour Mills, Hous- 
ton, Texas, and Harold Anderson, vice 
president National Milling Co., Toledo. 


In New York last week, visiting the 
Broenniman Co., Inc., were H. P. Galla- 
her, vice president and manager North- 
western Consolidated Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, Clarence M. Hardenbergh, man- 
ager Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, and W. B. Hanna, Boston 
representative of these mills, whose ac- 
counts in New York the Broenniman 
Co., Inc., represents. 


D. J. Kniering, who has been a flour, 
feed and cereals broker in the New York 
market for many years, has withdrawn 
from this business and will devote his 
entire time to the Peerless Home Made 
Baking Co., Newark, in which he previ- 
ously had a part interest, but which he 
now entirely owns. His flour mill ac- 
counts are being taken over by P. J. 
Edwardsen, under the title of Edwardsen 
& Co. Mr. Edwardsen was formerly a 
flour and grain man, but has lately been 
in the baking business in Newark. 


The monthly report of the bureau of 
business research of the New York Uni- 
versity, prepared under the auspices of 
the New York Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation, gives the general business out- 
look for the next 30 days as stable, fol- 
lowed by a moderate upturn, although 
without any sharp or large gains. Whole- 
sale grocery prices were higher in June, 
while the purchasing power generally 
moved downward. In the metropolitan 
district, sales were relatively stronger 
than upstate, showing 13 per cent in- 
crease over May. 


Another extremely enjoyable outing 
was given to members of the Bakers’ 
Club on Aug. 6, when Ralph Ward, Wil- 
liam Morris, Jr., and Frank Bamford 
were hosts at the Belleclaire Country 
Club, Bayside, L. I. A feature of the 
golf tournament was A. A. Clarke, treas- 
urer General Baking Co., holing out in 
one. Prizes for golf went to William 
T. Spence, E. H. Ford, C. R. Rinehart, 
Paul F. Sanborn of Washington, William 
Duff, A. A. Clarke, R. Elmer Baker, 
Walter S. Ward, and Clarence Harden- 
bergh of Kansas City. There were about 
75 present, and nearly every one stayed 
for dinner and bridge. On Sept. 2, S. J. 
Eisner will be host, and on Oct. 6 George 
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A. Zabriskie and E. G. Broenniman will 
entertain at the Pelham Country Club. 


BALTIMORE 

Flour was strong and tending upward 
last week. A fair volume of business 
was done early, at and around old prices, 
but the advance soon put a quietus on all 
trading. Buyers refuse to be stampeded 
into buying on the eve of a new spring 
crop movement. Stocks, to all appea&r- 
ances, are unusually light, especially 
those in the hands of the larger bakers. 

The early trading included practically 
all grades, with new hard winters, 25c 
under springs, probably leading. Springs 
ilso found an occasional taker early, but 
ifter that were generally held too high 
‘or business. Soft winters, including 
western patent and near-by straight, 
likewise figured in the trading before 
much of the advance had become effec- 
ive. 

Closing prices, Aug. 8, car lots, per 
bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in 

ood, 10@15¢ less in jute, or 15@25c 
less in bulk: spring first patent $9.25@ 
0.50, standard patent $8.75@9; hard win- 
ier short patent $9@9.25, straight $8.50 
« 8.75; soft winter short patent $7.60@ 
8.10, straight (near-by) $6.85@7.10; rye 
flour, white $6.15@6.40, dark $5.15@5.40. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
28,600 bbls, 8,869 of which were destined 
for export. Week’s exports were 4,912 
bbls. 

Cash wheat last week was 914@10c 
higher than in the previous week, with 
stocks comprising mostly old hard win- 
ter, held for export, and new southern. 
(losing prices, Aug. 8: spot No. 2 red 
winter, domestic, $1.65; spot No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, domestic, $1.60%; new 
southern by boat, spot No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, domestic, $1.60%; No. 3, 
$1.56%; No. 4, $1.52%; No. 5, $1.49%; 
bag lots by sample, $1.40@1.55, accord- 
ing to quality and condition. 

Of the 364,189 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Aug. 8, 298,090 went 
to export elevators. Exports were 432,- 
(00 bus, 269,000 domestic and 163,000 
Canadian. Receipts of, Canadian wheat 
for the week were 62,435 bus; stock, 
253,887. Receipts of new southern wheat 
this season, 968,281 bus; for same period 
last year, 787,141. Closing price of new 
southern contract grade, $1.60%4; last 
year, $1.29%. 

Oats prices, Aug. 8: No. 2 white, do- 
mestie, old 54c, new 52c asked; No. 3 
white, domestic, old 52c, new 50c asked. 


NOTES 


J. G. Burt, Hay Bros., grain, Ontario, 
Canada, visited this market on Aug. 7. 

Exports from here last week were 
4,912 bbls flour, 432,000 bus wheat, 80,- 
000 oats and 73,788 barley. 

Stuart Egerton, Egerton Bros., whole- 
sale grocers and flour, will take a two 
weeks’ rest at Eaglesmere, Pa. 

J. Murdoch Dennis, Dennis & Co., Inc., 
grain, freights and forwarding, is back 
from a six weeks’ trip to Europe. 

The plans for the addition to the E. 
H. Koester Bakery, recently referred to 
in this correspondence, call for a 133x 
86 three-story brick structure to cost 
about $45,000. 

A trafiic bureau bulletin states that, 
effective Aug. 25, the minimum carload 
weight of buckwheat (grain), in pack- 
ages or in bulk, will be reduced from 
56,000 to 42,000 Ibs. 

The International Co., bakers’ and con- 
fectioners’ supplies, will erect a 90x100 
three-story brick and steel warehouse at 
Key Highway and Boyle Street, this city, 
to cost approximately $90,000. 

Receipts of grain here last week were 
364,189 bus wheat, 23,540 corn, 80,387 
oats and 4,520 rye; stocks at the close, 
4,134,052 bus wheat, 62,535 corn, 94,240 
oats, 62,299 rye, 29,095 barley and 4,454 
buckwheat. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian spring 
wheat, $2 bu; Canadian winter wheat, 
$1.75; domestic wheat, $1.95; domestic 
garlicky wheat, $1.75; corn, $1.40; rye, 
$1.30; barley, $1.05; oats, 65c. 

The Hax Co., feed, grain and hay, 
headed by J. B. William Hax, formerly 
of G. A. Hax & Co., now liquidating by 


’ reason of the death of George A. Hax, 


the senior partner, has made its bow to 
the trade as successor to the old firm. 
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Three new steamship lines for Balti- 
more have been announced, the Norton 
Line to the east coast of South America, 
the American and Manchurian Line to 
the islands of the Pacific and the Far 
East, and the Cunard Line service to the 
Levant, the last named being a revival of 
a former Baltimore route which had 
been discontinued. 

Nothing definite has developed regard- 
ing the reported sale two weeks ago of 
a full cargo of Canadian flour for export 
to China via Baltimore, although it was 
thought at the time that possibly the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., was going to duplicate the full 
cargo of 69,150 bbls flour in sacks which 
it cleared from here Feb. 27, 1924, in 
the Valdemar Skogland for Hongkong. 


Some 400,000 bus more of the choice 
old hard winter wheat, which has been 
carried here since December by a western 
owner, were sold last week for export 
within 10 days at 18c over the price of 
Chicago September, making in all 1,- 
200,000 bus of the original 3,600,000 
which have been disposed of to date. 
While this wheat is bringing 18c over 
Chicago September, the fine new south- 
ern contract grade is selling in the local 
market at 5c under the Chicago option. 

C. H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 

The flour market rules firm and about 
25c bbl higher, in sympathy with the re- 
cent strength of wheat. Local jobbers 
and bakers, however, follow the advance 
reluctantly, and are not disposed to pur- 
chase except to satisfy immediate needs. 
The stock of flour in public warehouses 
on Aug. 1 was 107,523 bbls, compared 
with 101,339 a month ago and 108,171 
on Aug. 1, 1924. Receipts for the week 
ending Aug. 8 were 9,490,526 Ibs in sacks. 
Exports, 4,625 sacks to Liverpool and 
5,100 to Oslo. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Aug. 8: spring first 
patents $9.85@10.35, standard patent 
$9.10@9.50, first clear $8@8.50; hard 
winter short patent $9.35@9.85, straight 
$8.85@9.40; soft winter straight, $7.50@ 
8.25; rye flour, $6.50@6.75. 

The wheat market is very firm, and 
prices during the week have advanced 
7e. Offerings are light, but the sharp 
rise is checking trade. Receipts, 366,630 
bus; exports, 224,709; stock, 1,371,645. 
Closing quotations, Aug. 8: No. 2 red 
winter, $1.63@1.65; No. 3, $1.60@1.62; 
No. 4, $1.58@1.60; No. 5, $1.55@1.57; 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.56@1.58. 

The oats market is quiet and 2c lower, 
with moderate but ample offerings. Re- 
ceipts, 104,482 bus; exports, 20,000; 
stock, 194,649. Closing quotations, Aug. 
8: No. 2 white, 56124@57!,c; No. 3 white, 
5342,@54¥ec. 

MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 

According to the monthly grain circu- 
lar issued by the Commercial Exchange, 
receipts and exports of flour, wheat and 
corn in July were as follows, with com- 
parisons: 


Flour, Wheat, Corn, 

Receipts— bbls bus bus 
duly, 1086 ..... 182,906 1,211,933 10,402 
June, 1925 ..... 153,191 1,061,778 41,878 
July, 1924 ..... 194,974 527,480 42,581 
July, 1923 ..... 153,780 1,404,200 20,932 

Exports— 
July, 1935 ..... 7,763 1,072,481 84,825 
June, 1926 ..... G2.618 L6G0,08S 8 ‘isess 
ws Se 4s ee 22,636 seneee caces 
duly, 1923 ..... 23,117 804,094 144,810 

NOTES 


Emil W. Erickson, Big Diamond Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, was on ’change Aug. 6. 

A Delaware charter has been obtained 
for the Cox Baking Co., Inc., with a 
capital of $1,000,000. 

Samuel H. Beck, Townsend, Del., has 
applied for membership in the Commer- 
cial Exchange, this city. 

E. P. Albrecht, president of the 
Bourse, will leave shortly for a trip to 
California, via the Panama Canal. 

Albert W. Farrell, flour broker, who 
is on a vacation at Ocean City, N. J., 
is expected to return on Aug. 17. 

Fifty steamships loaded and dis- 
charged at the Philadelphia Tidewater 
Terminal in July, compared with 43 in 
June. : 

A mortgage of $3,750,000, secured by 
approximately 60 parcels of real estate 
in this city, occupied by the Horn & 
Hardart Baking Co., has been placed 


with the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. of New York. 

E. W. Stringfield, manager Philadel- 
phia Tidewater Terminal, who has com- 
pleted a survey of prospective business 
for the port of Philadelphia, says that 
all indications point to a gradual, steady 
increase in the foreign trade of this port 
within the next few months. 

Pennsylvania’s first triennial farm 
census, by the state department of agri- 
culture, in co-operation with county com- 
missioners and township assessors, shows 
that the state had 186,212 farms, 14,934,- 
100 acres of land in farms, 1,099,403 
acres winter wheat, 140,743 acres rye and 
944,047 acres oats in 1924. Lancaster 
County is the leading wheat producing 
county, with 97,867 acres harvested. in 
1924, 

Samuet S. Danrets. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

The continued sharp advances in flour 
prices are not having the expected effect 
on buyers. They are afraid that the 
market may keep on advancing, while at 
the same time they also feel that there 
is no fundamental reason why it should 
do so. Many of them still talk of the 
inevitable break, but are cautious enough 
to pick up bargains when they find them. 

Some flour has been sold in this mar- 
ket during the past week, but there was 
no general purchasing. Freak prices for 
future delivery are few. Some bookings 
have been made for shipment up to the 
first of the year at prices considerably 
under what mills are actually asking, but 
these sales were small, usually ranging 
from 250 to 1,000 bbls. Spring and hard 
winter patents have been bought at 
around $9.50 bbl, basis cotton %%’s, de- 
livered. 

Nominal quotations, Aug. 7, car lots, 
delivered, Pittsburgh rate points in West 
Virginia: spring patent $9.75@10.25, 
hard winter patent $9.40@10, and soft 
winter patent $8.75@9.50. 

* * 

J. Wilbur Davis, flour and feed dealer, 
Mount Hope, W. Va., has returned from 
an extended vacation. 

Ray A. Frame. 


BOSTON 

The advancing wheat markets last 
week caused more buying of flour than 
for some time past. Sales were reported 
the latter part of the week of 20,000 
bbls hard winter wheat patents for ship- 
ment up to Jan. 1, 1926, 10,000 at $8.50 
bbl, in bulk, and 10,000 at $8.75, in bulk, 
carrying charges included. These were 
actual sales, and go to show that some 
in the trade feel that it is a good time 
to purchase for future delivery, especial- 
ly when an attractive price is made. 
Other sales of hard wheat patents were 
also made in small amounts for shipment 
during the next 60 or 90 days. 

New spring wheat patents for future 
shipment are offering in a small way at 
about the same range of prices as old 
wheat brands, but very little business 
has been done in these. 

There are still a good many in the 
trade who think that prices are entirely 
too high, and that the market is due for 
a material break before long. Some are 
fairly well covered for current needs and 
prefer to await developments, while oth- 
ers are making bids that are so much 
out of line with the present market as 
not to be seriously considered by mill 
agents. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the seven days ending Aug. 8, with com- 
parisons: 


--Receipts— -—Stocks— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Ficour, bhia.... 18,836 S1,076 2626 sivce 
Wheat, bus... ree y SG.Gee  sevec 


Corn, bus..... oaee 2.600 an canes 
Oats, bus.....118,500 23,675 18.816 6,896 
ee, Ws ok os ee n6a0% 2,803 304 
Barley, bus... Kose. “SERS Baveee 8 seen 
Millfeed, tons. 41 ae ee ee 
Oatmeal, cases SOP beens -s8006 o0s8re 


Stocks of unsold flour in the local mar- 
ket on Aug. 1, as reported by the Bos- 
ton Grain & Flour Exchange, amounted 
to 30,274 bbls, compared with 24,634 on 


July 1 and 35,828 a year ago. Some of | 


this increase is probably destined for 
export, but the amount for local con- 
sumption is unquestionably larger than 
a month ago. 

Flour prices, per 196 lbs, in sacks, on 
Aug. 8: spring patents, special short 
$10.35@10.65, standard $9@10.45, first 
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clear $8.30@8.70; hard winter patents, 
$8.65@9.50; soft winter patents $8.90@ 
9.80, straight $8.25@8.80, clear $7.75@ 
8.10. 

A strong, advancing market for rye 
flour, with a good demand, is reported. 
Choice white patents are quoted at $6.65 
@6.95 bbl, in cotton, for old, and 
straights at $6.40@6.70. Dark held high- 
er at $5.15@5.20 bbl, in sacks. Some new 
white patent is offering at $6.50@6.65. 

Pacific Coast flours for shipment via 
the Panama Canal are out of the local 
market, as prices quoted on hard and 
soft wheat flours are too high to com- 
pete with the northwestern product. 

Exports from Boston during the seven 
days ending Aug. 8: to Hamburg, 8,722 
bus domestic wheat, 30,000 bus domestic 
barley; to Bremen, 89,597 bus domestic 
oats, 80,000 bus domestic barley; to Rot- 
terdam, 10,522 bus bonded wheat, 30,000 
bus domestic oats. Exports of flour were 
8,084 sacks to Bremen and 1,000 to Lon- 
don. 

Lovis W. DePass. 


BUFFALO 

Last week’s sharp rally in wheat sent 
flour prices soaring on all grades. The 
already fearful buyer was scared fur- 
ther by the situation. Only enough flour 
to cover actual needs was purchased. 
First clears are practically cleaned up, 
and demand remains firm for that grade. 

Kansas_ representatives report very 
little buying on the upturn in wheat, 
saying they are undersold by northwest- 
ern mills. 

Buffalo quotations, Aug. 8: fancy pat- 
ents $10@10.10, bakers $9.75@10, first 
clear $8.25@8.35, second clears $4.25@ 
4.50; rye flour, white $6.75@6.85, dark 
$5.65@5.70. 

Kansas quotations: fancy patents, 
$9.50@9.75; standard, $8.50@9. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 2-8 ........ 238,000 200,840 84 
Previous week .. 238,000 189,281 79 
BOOP OHO ciccecs 187,500 141,436 77 
Two years ago... 166,500 121,126 73 


Rochester prices to grocers: patent 
springs, $10.50@10.60; pastry, $9.90@10; 
graham, $9.50@9.75; rye, $7.25@7.50. 

Receipts by lake during July show in- 
creases as follows: wheat, 1,979,365 bus; 
rye, 1,752,911; flour, 132,880 bbls; feed, 
25,950 sacks; decreases, 771,500 bus corn, 
1,425,876 bus oats, 532,220 bus barley. 

Receipts of flour were 633,860 bbls, 
wheat 12,137,079 bus, corn 1,115,600, oats 
3,028,763; barley 1,916,754, rye 1,813,911, 
flaxseed 524,887, and feed 32,900 sacks. 

Stocks of grain at this port last week 
were as follows: wheat, 4,030,235 bus; 
corn, 869,209; oats, 2,145,779; barley, 
124,647; rye, 1,317,821. Afloat in har- 
bor: wheat, 1,048,000 bus; corn, 120,000; 
oats, 227,000; barley, 40,000. 

There were larger arrivals of wheat 
here last week, but few offerings, the 
greater amount being applied on sales 
to arrive. Mills in surrounding territory 
are following a hand-to-mouth buying 
policy, and while their supplies are low, 
they will not come into the market until 
their present stock is entirely exhausted. 

The movement of oats from country 
points has been heavy, going mostly to 
track bidders. Demand has been good 
for all grades, and heavy test weights 
brought a substantial premium. All of- 
ferings were cleaned up at the close. 
No. 2 whites sold at 50c, Philadelphia, 
and No. 3 white at 49c, same billing. 

Barley is easier on increased offerings 
and a lighter demand. 

Increase in export inquiry and a bet- 
ter domestic demand have advanced the 
price of rye. 

NOTES 

Among a page of prominent Buffalo 
golfers appearing in the Sunday Times 
was the picture of Frank F. Henry, vice 
president Washburn Crosby Co. 


Frank F. Henry, Washburn Crosby ,/ 


Co., with Mrs. Henry, has joined his sont / 
James and John, at Watch Hill, R. I. 
for the remainder of the summer. 

Henry C. Veatch, local representative 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, re- 
turning from a trip to the home office, 
is enthusiastic over the grain situation in 
the Southwest. 

The Coles Bros. Feed Co., Inc., White 
Plains, N. Y., with $50,000 capital, has 
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been incorporated by R. L. and F. S. 
Coles, White Plains, and W. G. Coles, 
Valhalla, N. Y. 

Charles T. Stork, general representa- 
tive in the United States for Noury & 
van der Lande, of Holland, is confined 
at Millard Fillmore Hospital here as the 
result of an accident to his knee. 

Announcement that another new rail- 
road freight terminal will be built in 
Buffalo was made Aug. 6 at a Chamber 
of Commerce luncheon. It will be placed 
at Black Rock, where there is great 
need for it. 

Buffalo owners of the steamer George 
H. Ingalls are pleased at the informa- 
tion from Milwaukee that she loaded 
891,500 bus oats in four and a quarter 
hours at the Kinnickinnic elevator, this 
being considered fast work. 

W. H. Hamilton has resigned as treas- 
urer of the Thompson Milling Co., Lock- 
port, N. Y., and has become associated 
with Mark E. Darrison of that city, 
Lockport correspondent for Clarence 
Hodson & Co., and the Fred F. French 
Securities Co. of New York City. 

Howard Sinclair, near Caledonia, has 
reported a banner crop of wheat, the 
best heard of in this section so far this 
year. He grew 406 bus on nine acres, 
more than 45 bus to the acre. The crop 
was sown following peas and early plow- 
ing, the soil being well fertilized. 

E. Innes, captain of the steamer Irv- 
ing, who has just returned from Georgian 
Bay, states that Owen Sound will become 
a grain receiving port this fall. An 
elevator with a capacity of 1,000,000 bus 
is under construction, and the harbor is 
being dredged to permit entrance of 
large grain carriers. 

The large flour mill in Canandaigua, 
N. Y., formerly owned by the late Ed- 
ward H. Hawkins, has been sold for 
$18,000 to O. W. Wilcox, of Manlius, 
N. Y., who will repair and remodel the 
plant for use. The mill was purchased 
some time ago on a foreclosure sale by 
Mrs. Hawkins, who held the mortgage. 

The Batavia Produce Co., Inc., to han- 
dle hay, grain and practically all prod- 
ucts of the farm, has purchased the gen- 
eral produce business of Louis C. Case, 
Batavia. Roy J. Wigton, general man- 
ager and treasurer of the new company, 
has been in the feed and produce busi- 
ness since 1911. The company expects 
to have its building and machinery ready 
to receive grain this week. 

M. A. McCartny. 


United States—Grain Crops 

Estimates by the Department of Agricul- 
ture of grain and flaxseed crops of the Unit- 
ed States by years (in millions of bushels): 
Buck- 
Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh't 

1925* 679 2,950 1,387 214 52 ° 
1924. 873 2,437 1,542 188 63 30 16 
1923. 797 3,054 1,304 198 63 17 14 
1922. 868 2,906 1,216 182 103 10 15 
1921. 815 3,069 1,078 156 62 8 14 
1920. 833 3,209 1,496 
1919. 968 2,811 1,184 148 75 7 14 
1918. 921 2,503 1,538 256 91 13 17 
1917. 637 3,065 1,593 212 63 9 16 
1916. 636 2,567 1,262 182 49 14 12 
1915 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 54 14 15 
1914. 891 2,673 1,141 195 43 16 17 
1918. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 
1912. 730 3,126 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911. 621 2,631 922 160 33 19 18 
1910. 635 2,886 1,186 174 35 13 18 
1909. 683 2,552 1,007 173 30 20 15 
1908. 665 2,669 807 167 32 26 16 
1907. 634 2,590 754 154 32 26 14 
1906. 735 2,927 965 180 33 26 15 
1905. 693 2,702 953 
1904. 552 2,467 895 140 27 23 15 


1903. 638 2,244 784 132 29 27 = «#614 
1902. 670 2,524 988 136034 29 «15 
1901. 748 1,523 737 110 «#30 «618 = «616 
1900. 622 2,105 809 569 24 20 10 


1899. 547 2,078 796 73 «624 oe 12 
1898. 675 1,924 731 66 26 ee 12 
1897. 530 1,903 699 67 27 ee 15 
1896. 428 2,284 707 70 8624 ee 14 
1895. 467 2,151 824 87 27 ee 15 
1894. 460 1,213 662 61 27 oe 13 
1893. 396 1,620 639 70 27 ee 12 
1892. 516 1,628 661 80 28 a 12 


*Aug. 1 estimate. 





Canada—Flour Output 
Total wheat flour output of the Canadian 
mills, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, by crop years, in barrels (000's 
omitted): 
1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 
1,426 1,108 1,236 661 


AUBUS .ccee ° 

September ... 1,737 1,410 1,544 1,246 
October ..... 2,143 2,209 2,147 1,390 
November ... 1,708 2,357 2,219 1,696 
December ... 1,440 1,822 1,939 1,807 
January ..... 1,698 1,850 1,680 1,200 
February .... 1,557 1,811 1,482 1,330 
March ....... 1,668 1,719 1,721 1,271 
April 1,450 1,408 1,017 
May ... 1,881 1,378 1,220 
June... 1,413 1,265 1,042 





July 1,354 1,195 1,000 





Totals ..... 16,875 20,384 19,214 14,880 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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SEATTLE 

Sales of both old and new crop flours 
in local markets last week were almost 
entirely confined to small parcels, as 
buyers were not inclined to speculate on 
the future course of prices. 

There was little new business with out- 
side domestic markets. California 
bought only moderately. A little busi- 
ness was done in hard wheat flours with 
the north Atlantic Coast, but Pacific 
Coast mills could not meet the soft wheat 
flour quotations of Pennsylvania and 
New York mills. 

Flour Demand.—The recent strong de- 
mand from the Middle West and south- 
eastern states was less active last week, 
and few mills were able to meet buyers’ 
views as to values. Some interior mills, 
however, report numerous inquiries for 
soft wheat flour from those sections, and 
fair sales recently at satisfactory prices, 
and some interior mills report good busi- 
ness with the Southeast, shipment both 
via the Panama Canal and all rail. As 
Pacific soft wheats have recently ad- 
vanced more rapidly than No. 2 red win- 
ter, the coast mills have lost the advan- 
tage which they had in wheat cost during 
July, and find it correspondingly difficult 
to meet central states and southeastern 
prices. 

Flour Prices.—Washington new crop 
quotations, carloads, coast, Aug. 7: fam- 
ily patent, $8.70@9 bbl, basis 49-lb cot- 
tons; pastry flour, $7@7.20, 98’s; bakers 
patent, $7.20@7.40, 98’s; blends, made 
from Montana and/or Dakota and Pa- 
cific hard wheats, $8.25@9.40, 98's. 

Hard wheat top patents, old crop, car- 
loads, coast, arrival draft terms, Aug. 7: 
Dakota, $10@10.45 bbl; Montana, $9@ 
9.05; new crop quotations 25c bbl less. 

Export Trade.—Inquiry for flour from 
North China and Manchuria was much 
less active last week than the week be- 
fore, and the advance in wheat prices 
restricted business to a minimum. At 
a price additional business could un- 
doubtedly be done in spite of the large 
sales already made by Canadian mills, 
which are reported to be booked up to 
Nov. 1. In fact, advices have been re- 
ceived here that a Canadian mill made a 
sale to North China last week, shipment 
from New York. 

Some fairly large shipments of flour 
have gone to Hongkong recently. They 
do not represent recent business, how- 
ever, but shipments delayed by strike 
conditions. While stocks are very low 
at Hongkong, there has been no new buy- 
ing, as the export of flour from that city 
is prohibited, and most of the flour 
bought there is for transshipment to 
South China and other points. 

Australian flours are underselling Pa- 
cific flours in the United Kingdom, and 
British importers advise that the latter 
are too high to interest them. A mod- 
erate business has been done recently 
with South and Central America. 

Export Flour Prices.—Prevailing new 
crop export flour quotations, Aug. 7: to 
Hongkong and North China ports, soft 
wheat straights $7.65 bbl, c.i.f., less 2 
per cent, or $6.95, f.a.s., basis 49-lb cot- 
tons; clears $7.85, c.i.f., or $7.15, f.a.s; 
patents $9, c.i.f., or $8.25, f.a.s; to the 
United Kingdom, hard wheat straights 
44s 9d, and soft wheat straights 50s 6d, 
both per 280 Ibs, jutes. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

DMB. 926 ccdscciwcsvicccavs 20,257 38 
Previous week . 17,806 “34 
Year ago ...... a 62 
Two years AGO ........60% 24,604 47 
Three years ago .......... 17,491 33 
Four years ago ......i..++ 24,586 47 
Five years ago .........+. 8,407 16 





Output of Tacoma mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Bite OD nade tvccteeccive 22,337 39 
Previous week ..........-; 21,436 38 
WORF BOO cccdcccccvcecess 21,695 38 
WWE FORTS GOO ccccccceses 17,639 31 
PRECO FEATS GRO .ncceccccs 24,040 42 
POOP FORE OOD ci ccccedcvs 20,341 36 
Five years ago ..........- 13,076 23 


WHEAT 


Pacific wheats advanced steadily, if 
slowly, last week, more on account of the 
firmness with which farmers are holding 
than of demand. Wheat is moving very 
slowly, only about 1,100 cars having ar- 
rived at seaboard since July 15, against 
2,800 last year. Cash wheat, sacked, 
coast, Aug. 7: hard white varieties, $1.60 
@1.62 bu; club, $1.58@1.59; Montana 
dark northern spring, 13 per cent pro- 
tein, $1.90. 

NOTES 


H. R. Hegelund, San Francisco repre- 
sentative Centennial Mill Co., and E. W. 
Ferguson, flour jobber, San Francisco, 
were in Seattle last week, later going to 
Spokane. 

Early tests of Washington hard spring 
wheats show them to be somewhat less in 
strength than last year’s crop. Club 
wheat tests indicate about export qual- 
ity, or No. 2 wheat. 

Exports of flour from Seattle and Ta- 
coma in July, according to the Seattle 
Merchants’ Exchange: to Hongkong, 37,- 
190 bbls; Shanghai, 677; Tokyo, 5,000; 
Manila, 23,965; Iloilo, 7,475; Cebu, 8,125; 
South America, 13,246; Honolulu, 4,890; 
Glasgow, 500. 

On account of the great variance in 
the wheat yields of different sections, it 
is difficult to estimate the wheat crop of 
the Pacific Northwest; 50 bus an acre 
is not unusual in some sections, while 10 
or less is the average in others. Most 
trade estimates place the crop at 60,000,- 
000 to 70,000,000 bus. 


LOS ANGELES 

Conditions in the southern California 
flour market were erratic during the past 
week, due to the fluctuation of eastern 
markets and to the lack of steady demand 
here.* Practically all old wheat flour now 
on hand in Los Angeles will be disposed 
of by the close of August, and deliveries 
of new crop flours will commence. 

Los Angeles and southern California 
bakeries have supplies on hand to last 
this month, and grocers and other retail- 
ers are still purchasing on a hand-to- 
mouth basis, with the expectancy of lower 
prices always uppermost. 

Quotations, Aug. 7: old wheat flours, 
California family patents, carload lots, 
$9.60, basis %4’s; California hard wheat 
bakers patents $9.10, basis 4%’s; Califor- 
nia blended bakers patents $8.90, Cali- 
fornia pastry $8, Kansas bakers patents 
$9.50, Idaho bakers patents $9.60, Dakota 
bakers patents $10.60; new wheat flours, 
Montana bakers $9.70, Dakota bakers 
$10.30, Washington blue-stem $9.30, 
Washington pastry $8.30. 

NOTES 


C. P. Ehlers, secretary Indiana Bakers’ 
Association, was in Los Angeles during 
the week of Aug. 3, stopping here on his 
return trip from the Knights Templars’ 
convention at Seattle. 


C. C. Hine, director of sales Globe 
Grain & Milling Co., returned Aug. 7 
from a two weeks’ tour of the Imperial 
valley district, during which he investi- 
gated crop conditions and visited branch 
offices of the company. 

D. M. McKelvey, consulting engineer 
for the National Biscuit Co., spent last 
week in Los Angeles inspecting the new 
$1,500,000 baking plant of the company. 
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He declared that it would be one of the 
best equipped of any owned by the com- 
pany, and would be placed in operation 
shortly after Dec. 1. He returned to the 
East at the close of the week. 


George E. Rice, former newspaper man 
and actively identified with live stock 
markets in the Middle West for a number 
of years, has been appointed exploitation 
manager of the Nicholls Grain & Milling 
Co., it is announced by A. E. Nicholls, 
president of the Los Angeles firm. Mr. 
Rice will have supervision over the ex- 
pansion program of the company, which 
plans to ultimately establish a business 
of $20,000,000 a year. 


PORTLAND 
With wheat prices climbing, the flour 
market is on a much firmer basis, but 
prices were not changed last week. Lo- 
cal trade was fair, and the prospects for 
a good increase are considered bright, 
in view of the general improvement in 
business conditions here. Family pat- 
ents are listed at $8.65 bbl, bakers blue- 
stem patents at $8.55, and bakers hard 
wheat flour at $9.25. The export situa- 
tion continued quiet last week. 
Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 





Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Me OE bic ates ivesinive 13,824 22 
BPVGVOOGS WOO 22. cccsscas 11,598 18 
MY TE: 6-65:40 0 660s nsotes 25,162 40 
ee. ee aw cen es eece 31,758 51 
Three years ago .......... 19,236 33 
Four years ago ........... 25,504 53 
Five years ago ..«........ 17,095 BH 


The wheat market was an exciting af- 
fair during the past week, so far as 
prices were concerned. Demand was 
chiefly for export varieties, and at th: 
close of the week $1.58 bu was generally 
offered for club and soft white. Ther 
was no large turnover, however, in spite 
of the fact that some exporters were of 
fering premiums at country points ot 
several cents over coast prices. The 
rapid advance has lessened farmers’ de- 
liveries, and it begins to look like a 
slow, draggy selling season. Although a 
large total of tonnage for this time of 
year has been engaged, it is not known 
that much wheat has been sold to Europe 
to date. A considerable volume of busi- 
ness has been done with the Orient, how- 


ever. 
J. M. Lownspate. 


GREAT FALLS 

The Montana area will probably soon 
again be in the zone of $10 flour. The 
upward wheat price movement makes 
that inevitable. While, for a portion of 
July, patents sold somewhat below $9, 
prices turned sharply and the card issued 
for the week of Aug. 8 leaves no doubt 
about the possibility of the $10 forecast. 

Montana millers, however, are plan- 
ning for a busy year. Their plants are 
being rapidly put in order for the steady 
run which they anticipate will follow the 
harvest of the new crop. All of the 
larger plants have been operating, some 
on only part capacity, but this has been 
so that units of the plant could be put 
into condition for a busy run the rest of 
the year. 

Current prices: patent flour $9.30 bbl 
and first clear: $7, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Great Falls, in car lots. 

NOTES 

Various points on the railroads serving 
Montana territory are already loading 
wheat for shipment to market. Shippers 
are promised an abundance of rolling 
stock to carry the grain. 

Stewart T. Elliott, general sales man- 
ager Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, 
visited the trade in Montana July 30. 
From Great Falls he went to Glacier 
National Park, where he was a guest for 
a few days at the summer home of J. 
W. Sherwood, vice president and man- 
ager Royal Milling Co. Mr. Elliott 
views the future with optimism, so far 
as the milling business is concerned. 

Robert Clarkson, agricultural agent 
for Teton County, following a survey of 
wheat conditions, forecasts that that 
county will contribute not less than 2,- 
000,000 bus to the 1925 Montana wheat 
crop. He says that there are a number 
of fields in the county that will thresh 
from 20 to 25 bus to the acre, and that, 
while the weight may be somewhat under 
normal, the wheat berry will be compara- 
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tively good and the protein content most 
satisfactory. 

J. C. Templeton, secretary Northwest- 
ern Grain Dealers’ Association, recently 
issued a statement in which -he empha- 
sized the effect the present level of prices 
for wheat will have on the agricultural 
interests in Montana. He points out 
that, while there was a crop of well over 
50,000,000 bus in 1924, the average price 
to the farmer stuck quite close to $1 bu, 
but that for the current crop the start- 
ing price ranges down from about $1.50 
bu, dark northern spring, in the zone 
taking the 42c rate to Minneapolis, with 
the outlook that it will soon be substan- 
tially higher before any large percentage 
of the Montana crop has been delivered 


to elevators. 
Joun A. Curry. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


Following the general market advance, 
flour prices were firmer during the past 
week, being raised on all grades excepting 
California family patents. However, the 
demand remained very light and there 
has been a general tendency to await low- 
ered prices. Until there is a more defi- 
nite understanding of the wheat harvest 
prospects, both in the Middle West and 
in the Pacific Northwest, it is anticipated 
that this light demand will continue, buy- 
ers covering only immediate needs. _ 

California mills announced a readjust- 
ment of new wheat bakers flour prices 
during the week, for delivery on or after 
Sept 1. Bakers patents were quoted at 
$8.30@8.80 bbl, straights $8@8.20, and 
cut-offs $8.10@8.30, with special blends 
$8.50@9.50, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco 
and California common points, basis 98-Ib 
cottons. California family patents re- 
mained at $9.70, car lots, basis 98-Ib cot- 
tons. 

Advances were shown in quotations of 
eastern and northwestern flours, Kansas 
standard patents being offered at $9@ 
9.25 bbl, Montana standard patents $9@ 
9.25, Dakota standard patents $9.50@ 
9.70, and Washington and Oregon 
straight grades $7.60@8, car lots, f.o.b., 
San Francisco and California common 
points, basis 98-lb: cottons. ; 

Wheat prices remained practically un- 
changed, $2.65 cwt for milling wheat be- 
ing the quotation of the San Francisco 
Grain Exchange at the close of the week. 


NOTES 

W. L. Beedy, who recently resigned as 
grain buyer for the Sperry Flour Co., 
has become a partner with W. H. Allen 
in the firm of W. H. Allen Co., grain and 
bean brokers. 

Fires that destroyed 300 acres of grain 
in the Livermore valley, with losses ag- 
gregating $10,000, were reported during 
the week. Two threshing outfits also 
were destroyed. 

After stealing $200 from the bakery 
of David Banford, Oakland, Harold 
Madden, a laundry worker, told a police 
judge that he wanted to return $150 of 
the money but didn’t know how to do so. 

Effective with sailing of the steamer 
Jacob Luckenbach from Portland on 
Aug. 13, service will be instituted be- 
tween all Pacific Coast major ports and 
Houston and Galveston, Texas, New Or- 
leans and Mobile. 

Heavy movement of California barley 
through San Francisco, Port Costa and 
Oakland has begun, mainly to England. 
Shipments from the interior have resulted 
in additional activity on the San Fran- 
cisco Grain Exchange. 

George Albers, president Albers Bros. 
Milling Co., accompanied by his family, 
returned during the week to Portland, 
Oregon, to attend the annual meeting of 
the company there. E. A. Deming, secre- 
tary and treasurer, also attended the 
same meeting. 

R. W. Kirkbride, of the Kelseyville 
(Cal.) Bakery, is combining fruit adver- 
tising with his bakery business, having 
his bread wrappers printed with an illus- 
tration of two pears on a twig, with the 
inscription, “Home of the Famous Lake 
County Bartlett Pear.” 

Edward McNear, son of Frederick W. 
McNear, San Francisco capitalist, has 
joined McCreery, Finnell & Co., members 
of the San Francisco Stock and Bond Ex- 


. change. The McNear family has been 


prominently identified with the California 
grain and flour business for many years. 
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J. H. Jacobson, federal crop statis- 
tician for Idaho, has reported that wheat 
growing sections of that state show there 
will be a splendid harvest this year, win- 
ter wheat and dry land spring wheat 
being especially good. Anticipation of 
30 bus per acre yields was expressed in 
most sections, he said. 

A. P. Bigelow, Ogden, Utah, assignee 
for the Holley Milling Co. creditors, has 
filed suit in Ogden against the sheriff to 
restrain him from executing a garnish- 
ment against the assets of the Holley 
company, this garnishment being on a 
judgment of $1,391 obtained by Estal 
Hewitt, Salt Lake City. 

Announcement of grain stocks as of 
Aug. 1 has been made by the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce as follows: 
Port Costa, 1,151 tons wheat and 37,831 
tons barley; Stockton, 3,813 tons wheat 
and 5,064 tons barley; San Francisco and 
Oakland, 1,138 tons wheat, 38,269 tons 
barley, 675 tons oats, 753 tons corn. 


Operation of Navigatione Libera- 
Triestina ocean steamers between Pacific 
Coast ports and Italy started this week 
when the steamer Piave II left Trieste. 
Development of new markets for Pacific 
Coast products, especially for barley, 
wheat, lumber and canned and dried 
fruits, is expected to follow. Two new 
motorships eventually will operate on the 
run. 

W. E. Zuprann. 
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Harrington Co., H. F. Young, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Oscar Erickson, Itasca 
Elevator Co., Morris I. Kantar, I. S. 
Joseph Co., Frederick Haines, Monarch 
Elevator Co., J. R. Stuart, Reliance Feed 
Co., and A. J. Gallagher, Minneapolis ; 
Manville Fischer, Duluth-Superior Mill- 
ing Co., Duluth; George Breault, Lar- 
rowe Milling Co., Detroit, Mich; Roy P. 
Purchase, Commander Flour Co., Phila- 
delphia; L. C. Newsome and Robert 


Newsome, Newsome Feed & Grain Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TESTIMONIAL LUNCHEON FOR 8. A. EDDY 


S. A. Eddy, Minneapolis, northwest- 
ern freight agent Cunard Steamship Co., 
has been promoted and made assistant 
manager of both the freight and passen- 
ger departments of the company at Van- 
couver, B. C. He left Aug. 8, to assume 
his new duties. 

On Aug. 7, he was the guest of honor 
at a testimonial luncheon, given by his 
friends in the Traffic Club. William H. 
Bremner, receiver for the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis road, and president of the club, 
presided. The various speakers testified 
to the easteem in which Mr. Eddy is held 
and congratulated him upon his deserved 
promotion, while Mr. Bremner, on behalf 
of the members of the club, presented 
Mr. Eddy with a watch. 


MILLING-IN-TRANSIT HEARING 


Testimony was taken in Minneapolis 
Aug. 10, before Examiner Knowlton, of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
the complaint of mills located on the 
Great Northern, Northern Pacific and 
Soo roads, in northwestern Minnesota 
and North Dakota, to the effect that 
their milling-in-transit charges are un- 
reasonable and discriminatory, compared 
with mills located at Minneapolis, Duluth 
and in southern Minnesota. About 35 
millers attended the hearing. Mills in 
all the territory named will be vitally 
interested in the outcome. 


CHANGES IN STAFF OF H. H. KING CO. 


Walter E. Johnson has resigned as 
secretary of the H. H. King Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, to enter another line 
of business. At a meeting of the direc- 
tors, E. J. L. Judd was elected secre- 
tary, and Clark L. Keator vice presi- 
dent. H. H. King is president, and A. 
K. Bailey treasurer. J. B. Davis was 
made assistant sales manager. After the 
meeting, Mr. King returned to his sum- 
mer home at Whitehall, Mich. 

Mr. Johnson has organized the Crisp- 








UNITED STATES—TWELVE MONTHS’ WHEAT FLOUR EXPORTS 


Wheat flour exports from the United States by months from July 1, 1924, to June 30, 
1925, with countries of destination, as officially reported by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, in barrels of 196 lbs (000'’s omitted): 








To— July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June Totals 
Azores, Madeira ....... ‘+ é% ‘2 ‘6% e% 2 1 8 1 4 2 1 19 
DEE “be vaees bd cass oe 3 3 26 28 6 16 3 3 2 3 4 5 102 
POTEET eri 5 7 19 21 47 31 18 12 27 13 13 22 235 
PEENOENEE cccessecorcices os Tr 2 3 4 1 es 4 2 ° oe ee 16 
DE: ss ct aea@scances 14 25 64 75 53 27 43 14 33 25 21 35 429 
SS 33 65 249 340 207 225 67 179 220 174 86 153 1,998 
| rrr ere rere, o6 ee ee 1 ee es ee ee ° 1 ae 2 
SEE ob ecdecseesesees 78 70 64 41 44 20 58 67 98 15 12 14 581 
ab bde Gb ann 4 40:0 6.0.00 - se 4 26 7 12 8 13 12 2 1 2 87 
a eee eee * ee ea ee oe ee ‘ oe 1 en e+ 1 
Jugosiavia, etc. ........ 1 es ae 3 e* 1 os 0 3 8 
EE 6 Sale 08% 0 0 4 604 os ee os as es 3 oe oe 12 1 1 7 . 24 
TO. 4.66 sea Se Cew as és 4 8 6 14 4 5 2 3 1 2 2 51 
BOGEMOCIOMED .cccccceres 65 99 248 419 298 223 71 65 87 42 50 117 1,784 
DE.” a: 6-x6n 60:0:4:010)0. 050 8 2 10 27 9 86 37 16 24 24 1 3 247 
Poland, Danzig ........ 4 4 16 13 9 6 21 6 16 15 4 114 
Russia (Europe) ....... we éx ete ee 3 10 197 72 1 =e 283 
EE. 30.5 0.6 04.666 0.0.9 80 i. ve 2 1 ee 1 P ie 4 
PD ones sitndhe #0009470 3 5 6 13 13 10 8 7 4 2 2 7 80 
Turkey in Europe ...... 1 +a bs ee : oe we ee . 1 
United Kingdom ....... 73 #1382 226 328 364 252 142 #112 176 162 102 71 2,140 
Other Europe .......... és ee i - 2 . 8 se as ee 1 im 11 
CORMOGS csiccecvce rr 7 3 5 10 8 6 4 5 8 5 3 4 68 
British Honduras 1 3 2 2 2 1 1 1 2 1 1 1 18 
OO yee 6 9 10 7 11 9 12 8 6 10 9 6 103 
eee 11 12 12 15 13 12 17 10 12 3 5 5 127 
CO re 5 a) 3 5 4 5 4 4 5 4 4 3 50 
PEE, boc ctseveceae 4 7 5 5 7 6 10 5 8 2 10 2 71 
PEED, Sv ac ovwcauvees’s 5 8 6 7 9 11 10 8 7 4 7 9 91 
CY <b.e0 bt ce ends ae 5 9 7 8 14 24 19 11 15 1 5 ee 118 
DED oe6ses twasenenes 18 22 26 22 21 22 18 12 16 16 13 12 218 
SEE Bows eccscuasvsecse 84 92 101 108 114 120 137 96 103 94 90 94 1,233 
BREE ccc cccccvececcecs 12 23 22 31 29 36 32 9 il 19 16 10 250 
TAP UOERGS «2 occ cccesseces 3 2 2 1 1 2 1 1 1 1 1 2 18 
SUEMBENE, coccccsccccccee 12 12 14 21 17 21 16 11 12 15 10 11 172 
Trinidad and Tobago... 1 2 2 4 1 1 es 2 3 ia ie 1 17 
Other Brit. West Indies. 4 6 5 3 3 2 4 1 5 2 2 2 39 
Dominican Republic.... 7 6 6 9 6 7 9 7 7 9 5 6 84 
Dutch West Indies ..... 2 2 3 2 2 3 1 1 2 2 2 2 24 
French West Indies..... 8g 6 12 9 9 16 16 12 6 5 5 4 108 
Virgin Islands ......... 1 2 2 2 2 2 2 1 3 2 1 2 22 
Newfoundland and Lab- 

rador 2 2 4 9 5 1 oe 2 2 1 1 1 30 
Brazil .... 48 51 41 66 57 55 42 58 64 94 71 42 689 
Venezuela 6 9 8 9 5 7 9 9 18 13 10 8 111 
Bolivia ..... 8 a. 14 1 6 5 ee 6 5 5 10 3 63 
Colombia 7 6 5 5 3 4 5 4 7 4 4 4 58 
Ecuador 9 5 8 10 9 8 3 7 5 11 7 8 90 
BED <caccccetscencecs 1 7 5 6 1 4 4 4 5 3 4 2 46 
MED Bi:6-o 5 0-0 0-0-0160 ole 0.0,5.0% 3 1 6 15 6 4 3 2 2 1 5 3 51 
BE te cccioceccceseesee 13 ss “ 1 ee ee oe 1 ee ee 2 1 18 
CED Sew sccccrecsccces 68 6 16 10 8 3 1 oe 9 1 ee 7 129 
BEOMMMOME «nc ce sesccics 62 77 61 30 11 46 17 21 45 26 17 36 449 
PEE. wasccccececececes 3 11 5 6 8 4 5 4 - oe 1 7 54 
pT ET TET Te - 7 xs as 7 8 21 oe - eet ae 43 
Philippine Islands ..... 61 78 80 45 92 39 36 25 54 21 22 47 590 
Palestine and Syria .... . oi 1 3 1 3 1 3 2 1 2 3 20 
British West Africa .... g 14 12 12 12 12 10 5 12 10 11 16 134 
BNE. peceececccerocses & 22 9 15 20 18 24 28 25 8 6 12 195 
Morocco ......0....200% 3 4 6 1 1 oe 1 3 ae 1 oa 1 21 
Spanish Africa ........ 1 oe 1 2 1 es ee ov + ‘% -s 1 6 
Canary Islands ........ om 1 3 os 1 3 2 3 - ea 13 
French Africa ......... 1 2 3 2 2 2 3 1 1 1 1 2 21 
French Oceania ........ 2 3 1 4 2 1 5 es ua 3 1 22 
British South Africa.... 1 ee ie ee oe 1 1 1 os 1 2 oe 7 
Portuguese Africa ..... ae 2 a 2 1 oe 3 1 1 1 11 

BOOMS. 2c ccccdvevess 789 949 1,4621,872 1,6161,452 988 9391,387 955 690 $820 13,919 
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ette Co., Minneapolis, to manufacture a 
health bread, 


MARTIN W. HOLT DROWNED 


Martin W. Holt, sales manager for the 
Marshall Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
was drowned in the Mississippi River, 
his body being found at St. Paul, Aug. 9. 
Mr. Holt left home two days earlier to 
go on a fishing trip. He was 29 years 
of age and is survived by his widow and 
four children. Mr. Holt came to Minne- 
apolis three years ago from Marshall, 
Minn., where he had been connected with 
the Marshall Milling Co. 


NOTES 
J.C. Miller, grain dealer, Page, N. D., 
has purchased a membership in the Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce. 
J. W. Mayer, a miller of Waterloo, 
Iowa, is now in charge of the Kroll & 
Lesch mill, Fort Madison, Iowa. 


Herbert Safford, M. Safford Co., flour 
and feed jobbers, Berlin, Wis., was op- 
erated on last week for appendicitis. 

Harry Howland, Fargo (N. D.) Bak- 
ery Co., is looking after the transporta- 
tion for North Dakota bakers to the 
convention in Buffalo next month. 


C. E. Austin, formerly manager State 
Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, N. D., is 
now manager of the durum department 
of the Christian Mills, Minneapolis. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Aug. 11 as follows: 
sight, $4.857% ; three-day, $4.8414 ; 60-day, 
$4.8214. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 40.10. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, has recently shipped 15 elevator 
disc separators, 11 seed machines and 8 
oat machines to elevator and milling 
companies. 

Employees of the Crookston (Minn.) 
Milling Co., with their families, held their 
annual picnic Aug. 6, in a grove on the 
river bank a short distance from Crook- 
ston. About 150 attended. J. J. Pad- 
den, manager, arranged a fine program 
of field sports for the occasion. 

Guy A. Thomas, formerly with the 
Washburn Crosby Co., last week sold the 
assets of John W. Thomas & Co., Minne- 
apolis, to eastern investors. This was a 
large retail dry goods business, of which 
he was appointed receiver some years 
ago. Mr. Thomas can now devote his 
time to his other interests, which are more 
nearly allied with milling and flour. 





LANDA FLOUR MILL SOLD 

Oxtanoma City, Oxra.—The mill of 
the Landa Milling Co., New Braunfels, 
Texas, was sold recently by Colonel Har- 
ry Landa and associates to J. E. Jarrett, 
San Antonio. The mill was one of several 
industries at New Braunfels controlled 
by Colonel Landa included in the trans- 
action. The consideration is said to have 
been about $1,000,000. Mr. Jarrett an- 
nounces that Mr. Landa will continue 
active in the management of the flour 
and cottonseed oil mill for the present. 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Aug. 11, 1925, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
oF rom—————_,, 
Phila- Hamp- 


New Bos-Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 22.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Amsterdam .. 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Antwerp - 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
le 20.00 .... 20.00 20.00 oases 
Bergen ...... 27.00 © coos 37.00 
Bordeaux ... 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 cose 
Bremen ..... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
ae 20.00 .... .... 20.00 eaee 
GOPEE ceccce 20.00 . 20.00 


Copenhagen.. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
«+++ 20.00 20.00 2600 

coe coos 80.080 
- 20.00 20.00 





Dundee ..... 22.00 .... 22.00 .... 
Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
GeCRRAr 200 e GOD cece cece ever rT 
Glasgow ..... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Gothenburg... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 ewes 
Hamburg - 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Havre ....... 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 eves 
Helsingfors... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Pe. -veeceeue 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 evee 
BAER ccccccs 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 eees 
Liverpool .... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
London ..... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Londonderry. 20.00 .... 20.00 .... oes 
Maimé ...... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 fads 
Manchester... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Marectites ... B6.00 «cco cece seve eee 
POOGGEES .c- GOO cence cece seovc0 née 
Oslo .....+ ye» 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Pireus ...... BED coce c00e nec ices 
Rotterdam .. 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Semthamsptem. SE.00 .ccc cece cove aeee 
Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 


Stettin ...... 30.00 


Stockholm «.. 29.00 , 29.00 29.00... 
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A Model Flour Packing Plant and Warehouse 


O ENLARGE its facilities in the metropolitan dis- 
7 trict, the Standard Milling Co. three years ago 

selected a new plant site located on the water- 
front in Jersey City. On this site a six-story re- 
enforced concrete building has been erected and is now 
ready for occupancy. Many features in regard to the 
new building, its location and the methods employed 
for the handling of material, are of interest from the 
executive standpoint. 

Plant location for the greatest economy of distri- 
bution, and the design and layout of a new building 
for the greatest facility of operations, have become 
very complex problems, requiring great care and fore- 
thought in their solution. Likewise, the selection of 
equipment, especially that for handling materials, 
which is the major operation in a great many enter- 
prises, must be done, not only to meet present require- 
ments, but also to make sure that the systems adopted 
will render effective service over a long period of 
years, to conserve the large investment made in them. 
The new building just erected, combining the features 
of a flour packing plant and warehouse, is the result 
of very careful planning to insure the utmost economy 
along all of these lines. 

The new building is located at the eastern terminus 
of the Erie Railroad, with which it is connected by 
sidings along the north of the building. On the south 
side it is bordered by Harsimus Cove, an inlet from 
the Hudson River. Along each end are platforms to 
serve delivery trucks. Thus the entire four sides of 
the building serve either as receiving or shipping sta- 
tions. Shipments of bagged flour from the West are 
received directly by rail and, as necessary, may be 
sent out on lighters for export or coastwise water 
shipments, by truck for local de- 
liveries, and occasionally by rail 
for large orders to inland custom- 
ers beyond trucking distance. 

The building is 378 ft long and 
87 ft wide, and is divided midway 
down its length on each floor by a 
6-in concrete partition, thereby in 
effect separating it into two dis- 
tinct plants connected by a door- 
way on each floor. 


ONE end of the building will be 

put into operation immediately 
and the other later on, but the 
material handling equipment is 
practically complete at present in 
the unoccupied end as well as in 
the part of the building to be actu- 
ally operated. This equipment is 
almost identical throughout in both 
ends of the building. 

Along the north side of the 
building are six tray elevators for 
handling individual sacks of in- 
coming flour, and four electric 
freight elevators, manufactured by 
the A. B. See Elevator Co. for 
handling sacks which are stacked 
on platforms to be moved by lift trucks. Most of the 
handling, however, will be done by the tray elevators. 

Each of these tray elevators has a jackknife, slat 
conveyor which can be extended out into the box cars 
of incoming flour. When not in use, these slat con- 
veyors, which are hinged at the middle and perma- 
nently pivoted at one end on the framework of the 
tray elevator inclosures, are raised out of the way, 
the front end folding partially down on the back end, 
after the manner of a closing jackknife. The sacks of 
flour, weighing from 70 to 198 lbs each, are loaded by 
hand on the receiving end of these conveyors and are 
carried back and automatically deposited on the trays 
of the vertical elevator. The slats on the conveyors 
and the trays on the elevators are locatéd at six-foot 
centers and are adjusted so that the conveyors deliver 
each sack of flour just at the correct time for it to 
be picked up by one of the trays. There are 29 trays 
on each elevator, and they carry the sacks of flour to 
the floors above, where they are unloaded. 

It is necessary for each sack to go all the way to 
the top of the elevator and then descend on the far 
side to the floor where it is to be unloaded. By throw- 
ing a lever on the side of the casing on any floor, two 
rows of fingers are thrown into position to receive the 
sacks. These fingers alternate with corresponding 
fingers on the trays of the elevator, much in the man- 
ner of a grate, so that the tray passes freely down 
through the unloader while the sack is caught and dis- 
charged on a platform. Eventually the sacks will fall 
into chutes instead of on the platforms, and will pass 
through a hopper to a belt conveyor running along the 
ceiling of the floor below, from which they will be 
unloaded either for use or for storage. 


HE elevators can be started or stopped by a con- 

trol at the top floor, or by one to be installed on 
each of the floors below for the use of the man attend- 
ing to the unloading. 

On the up side of the elevator on each floor there 
is installed a loading device, consisting of fingers 
operated by a lever in a manner similar to that de- 
scribed above for the unloading mechanism. Hence, if 


it is necessary to transfer a quantity of sacks from, 
say, the fifth to the third floor, they can be carried on 
lift platforms to the nearest tray elevator, deposited, 
one by one, on the loading mechanism, picked up by the 
trays and carried over the top of the elevator and 
down the opposite side, landing on the unloading mech- 
anism on the third floor. 

Hand labor is thus eliminated entirely except for 
the placing of sacks on the slat conveyor at the rail- 
road car, or on the elevator at any floor, and their 
removal to trucks or platform skids at point of de- 
livery. With the exception of the two belts traveling 
the entire length of the building, and the cross belts 
shown at the ends, the handling equipment is substan- 
tially the same on every other floor. The flour bolting 
and filling machinery, of course, varies on each floor. 


HE details of flour blending (for export shipment) 

and of the equipment used for the purpose and how 
it is tied into the general routing of material and is 
related to the handling equipment, is especially in- 
teresting. Briefly, the flour as received at the plant 
comes directly from the mill, and no further milling 
operations are required on it. But to fit the require- 
ments of export trade, blending and repacking may 
be necessary. For this purpose 16 hoppers have been 
installed on each floor except the first, in groups of 
four, two groups in each end of the building, or a 
total of 80 for the plant. When a quantity of flour 
is to be blended, the proper number of sacks of each 
kind is dumped into one of these groups of hoppers, 
and falls through the four valves into a 10-inch screw 
conveyor running along the ceiling of the floor below, 
and inclosed in a casing. The flour is carried and 
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mixed in this conveyor, and travels toward the center 
of the building, where it falls through pipes and can 
be diverted, if necessary, into similar conveyors on 
lower floors. If it is not thus diverted it descends to 
the first floor, either into a trunk line conveyor there, 
which leads to the boot of a bucket elevator, or else 
directly into the boot of the eleyator. This elevator 
carries it to the top of the building, where it passes 
through a cleaning machine and then to a bolting 
machine. 


FYROM the bolting machine the flour is discharged 

into a mixer which completes the blending. This 
mixer consists of a three-deck 10-inch screw conveyor 
about 40 ft long. The flour travels the entire length 
of the upper deck, back through the middle deck, and 
then in reverse direction through the lower deck, and 
is discharged into large storage tanks over the filling 
machines. 

These filling machines have automatic weighing con- 
trols. A sack to be filled with flour is fastened, open- 
end up, in a sheet metal cylinder mounted on a plat- 
form of the filling machine. Above the open sack is 
the packing plunger, the two blades of which are each 
shaped like the parts of a two-wing propeller. As the 
flour falls into the sack this plunger packs it, the top 
of the metal cylinder meanwhile pressing against the 
cover to prevent spread of dust. The platform de- 
scends as the flour fills the sack, and the flow of flour 
shuts off automatically when the correct weight has 
been discharged. 

The filled sacks are placed on a 30-inch canvas belt 
conveyor running along the floor in back of the filling 
machines. At the end of the line of filling machines 
there is an electric sewing machine, and the open end 
of each sack is sewed shut by the operator stationed 
at this point. The sacks are then replaced on the con- 
veyor and are deflected down a chute to the floor be- 
low. Here they are discharged onto belt conveyors 
running the entire length of the building, which can 
be operated in either direction. If it is desired to 
send the sacks to lighters for water shipment, de- 
flectors placed at the proper points along the belts, 





erty. 
else out of the way of workmen, so that accidents. have 


which run along the south, or water side, of the plant, 
remove them and send them down any one of six chutes 
leading to the ground floor. 


HE discharge ends of these chutes are located 

opposite doorways giving access to the dock. They 
are equipped with swivel extensions so that the sack 
can be sent in any direction over a radius of abou! 
12 feet. A chute, or conveyor, leading to the barge 
receives the sacks and carries them aboard. 

If the shipment is to be made by trucks, however, 
the deflectors along the two long conveyor belts ar 
moved back out of position. The belt is driven ii 
either direction, depending upon which end of th: 
building the shipment is to leave. At each end ar 
three spiral chutes running from the sixth to the first 
floor, and an additional spiral chute running from th: 
third to the first floor. The three former in each cas: 
serve as the final media to carry to the trucks th 
sacks of flour from the two lines of belt conveyor: 
previously described. These conveyors, for truck ship 
ments, feed onto nonreversible belt conveyors runniny 
crosswise of the building at each end, and travelin; 
from south to north, or away from the other system 
of belt conveyors. The sacks of flour are delivered 
to the cross conveyors, and deflectors placed alon; 
these conveyors at each of the chutes discharge th: 
sacks into the spiral chutes down which they descen: 
for shipment. The deflector on the last chute is, o 
course, stationary, while the other two can be operate: 
from the floor, and either held stationary or moved i: 
and out to take off selected sacks at the first or secon: 
spiral chute. 

Sacks of flour which are broken open in transit o 
in handling around the plant, ani! 
which do not have to go throug 
the blending process, nevertheles 
must go through a cleaning proces 
before they are shipped. For thi 
purpose there is a hopper on th: 
first floor into which such sack 
are emptied. The flour is take 
up by bucket elevator and pu 
through a reel, or cleaning ma- 
chine, which removes any foreig) 
matter. It is then delivered into 
a storage tank feeding a fillin 
machine, and is handled in th: 
same manner as described abov: 
for blended flour. 

For the handling of sacks o1 
flour from storage to point of ship 
ment a system of belt conveyors is 
suspended along the ceiling of each 
floor except the sixth. Each con- 
veyor is operated from the middle 
of the building, and each system 
is in two parts and can be run in 
either direction.: If it is desired 
to carry sacks from one end of the 
building all the way to the other, 
a live roller mounted in the wall 
opening where the two separate 
belts adjoin will carry the sacks over from one belt 
to the other. Each belt is equipped with a take-up 
to maintain the tension and prevent slippage. 

The system of belt conveyors just described for 
each floor is fed through chutes leading from hoppers 
in the floor above. These hoppers are flush with the 
floor line, and are covered by floor plates except when 
in use. The system was devised to eliminate trucking 
and handling as far as possible. If a quantity of flour 
is to be moved from storage to shipment it is necessary 
merely to take up the nearest floor plate, and drop 
the sacks down through the chutes onto the belt con- 
veyor along the ceiling of the room below, which car- 
ries them to the end of the building and discharges 
them down the spiral chute to the trucking platform. 
If the shipment is to go by’ water, it will be taken to 
the nearest spiral chate along the water side of the 
plant, six of these being located at convenient distances 
on this side of the building, and delivered to the lower 
floor by this means. Shipments by rail are rather 
rare, but can be cared for either by the tray elevators 
or by loading platform skids onto the freight elevators 
and trucking them to the cars, 





[HE building consists of 18 bays at 21-ft centers, 

and is well lighted and ventilated throughout. It is 
thoroughly fireproof, no wood being used in its con- 
struction. The floors and walls are of concrete, and 
the windows are fenestra steel sash with wire. glass. 

All of the doors leading to stairways and from one 
end of the building to the other are fire-resistant and 
are weighted and equipped with fusible links, so that 
they will close automatically in case of fire. Likewise, 
all openings for the passing of belts through the parti- 
tion walls, all the openings to tray elevators, and all 
the spiral chutes, are equipped on each floor with 
weighted gates held up by wires and fusible links, 
which will melt and drop the doors when acted on by 
heat from a fire. A complete sprinkler system is in- 
stalled on each floor. Each freight elevator is equipped 
with safety doors for protection to both life and prop- 
All conveying systems are either inclosed or 
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Slat Conveyors to Carry from Cars to Tray 
Elevators 


been made practically impossible. The 
fire insurance rate on the building is the 
lowest in New Jersey. 

The plant is steam heated, the steam 
being purchased from outside. Current 
for lighting and power is likewise pur- 
chased. The unoccupied portion of the 
building will be used as a storage ware- 
house for products of manufacturers who 
wish a convenient outlet for shipments 
by rail, truck, or water, and who desire 
these facilities at a minimum of handling 
charges. 

The plant will be controlled and op- 
erated by the Standard Milling Ware- 
house Corporation, a subsidiary of the 
Standard Milling Co., which, through its 
various subsidiaries, operates one of the 
largest groups of flour and cereal mills in 
the world, including in their products the 
following nationally known brands: 
Hecker’s Superlative flour, Ceresota 
flour, Aristos flour, Duluth Imperial 
flour, Hecker’s cream farina, H-O oats, 
Presto (self-rising) flour, and other 
brands of flour and cereals. 

The plant was designed and the build- 
ing supervised by the A. E. Baxter En- 
gineering Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 





HOME BAKING AND USE OF 
MISSOURI FLOUR URGED 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—A bulletin recently 
issued by the Missouri state board of ag- 
riculture is devoted to furthering the use 
of flour milled within the state. The edi- 
tion, which is a large one, is being dis- 
tributed in all counties by agents of the 
board and by millers. 

The booklet is called “Missouri Soft 
Wheat Flour,” and is directed almost en- 
tirely at the housewife, giving reasons for 
the desirability of Missouri soft wheat 
flour, and for the economy of home bak- 
ing. The latter half of the text is com- 
posed of recipes for bread and pastry 
making. 

“In round numbers,” the booklet says, 
“90 per cent of the wheat grown in Mis- 
souri is soft winter wheat, yet 90 per cent 
of the baker’s bread sold commercially in 
Missouri is made from flour milled from 
hard wheat grown outside of Missouri. 
The distribution of Missouri soft wheat 
flour is as follows: 60 per cent to the 
South, 10 per cent to the East, 10 per cent 
to the North, 5 per cent to the West, and 
the remaining 15 per cent to Missouri. 
The distribution within this state should 
represent not less than 50 per cent of our 
entire production. 

“Flour produced from Missouri wheat 
cannot be excelled in biscuit, rolls, cakes, 
pastry, crackers and all other such prod- 
ucts. It makes light bread of fine tex- 
ture, with the richest possible flavor.” 

The economy of home baking is ex- 
plained as follows: “Figuring baker’s 

bread at 9c loaf, the retail price is divided 
(on the average) 47.5 per cent, to the bak- 
er, retailer 22.2 per cent, farmer 17.8, 
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Spiral Chutes Leading to Truck Platform in the New Plant of the Standard Milling 
Warehouse Corporation 


baking ingredients 7.8, miller, 3.3) cotton 
bags 1.4 per cent. 

“The average cost of a home baked 
loaf of bread of the same size and weight 
as the baker’s loaf is 3.7c, figured on a 
wheat basis of $1 bu. Of this, the farm- 
er obtains 52.1 per cent, baking ingredi- 
ents other than flour cost 22.8 per cent, 
the retailer gets 11.1 per cent, and the 
cotton bags cost 4.2 per cent of the total.” 





DAVID 8S. JACKMAN IS ILL 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—David S. Jackman, 
treasurer Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, is seriously ill at a hospital there, 
according to a letter received early this 
week from his father, C. M. Jackman, 
president of the company. Intestinal 
trouble necessitated an operation, and 
this uncovered other complications. Mr. 
Jackman is one of the most prominent of 
the younger millers in the Southwest. 





KANSAS OPERATIVE MILLERS MEET 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—More than 100 em- 
ployees of Kansas mills attended the 
quarterly meeting of district body No. 1, 
Association of Operative Millers, held 
Aug. 1 at Hutchinson, Kansas. William 
Kelly, president William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Edgar S. Miller, Car- 
rier Engineering Corporation, Kansas 


City, C. O. Swanson, dean of milling, 
Kansas State Agricultural College, Man- 
hattan, B. C. Williams, superintendent 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, and A. T. 
Hildebrand, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
were on the program. 

The next meeting will be held Nov. 7 
at Wellington, Kansas. There will be 
two special papers, “Time of Tempering 
Wheat,” by C. V. Swoffers, William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, and “The 
Benefits of Keeping an Even Tempera- 
ture on Wheat to Mill,’ by Henry Stark, 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington. 





A TEXAS SALES DECISION 

In most states it is held that, where a 
buyer by rejecting delivery refuses to 
consummate his agreement, the seller is 
ordinarily limited to a claim against him 
for damages. He is not entitled to sue 
for the purchase price. But in Texas and 
a few other states it is the law that, un- 
der certain conditions, the seller may 
hold the goods subject to the order of 
the buyer and sue him for the full con- 
tract price. The rule in those states is 
in accord with what the Texas court of 
civil appeals declated in the case of 
Daniel-Miller Co. vs. Roper (270 S. W. 
1087) : 

“Where a purchaser refuses to receive 








7” Trading in Grain Futures—July Transactions 


Revised figures showing the total volume of trading in grain futures during July, 1925, 


in all contract markets, as reported by the grain futures administration of the 


United 


States Department of Agriculture, were as follows, the figures listed representing sales only, 
there being an equal volume of purchases (bushels, 000’s omitted): 





Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley Flaxs'd Totals 

Chicago Board of Trade ......... 1,273,786 430,020 99,333 32,703 ..... «ceeee 1,835,842 
Chicago Open Board ............ 47,607 10,866 i; are eT at et ee 59,244 
Minneapolis Cham. of Commerce... sk meee 11,532 1,330 1,565 847 85,114 
Kansas City Board of Trade...... 53,246 19,322 BOS a6s25 Cuose Cees 72,753 
Duluth Board of Trade .......... i: ee eee 1,242 21 1,591 9,627 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange... 6,976 SS Barres coee 8 60tee ebeus 8,216 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 1,695 1,334 876 eG” évaee. eusve 4,096 
San Francisco Cham. of Commerce ote wate “wexe se. “hdeee _, Me 25 
Los Angeles Grain Exchange...... «= «os -5 0 eeeee teens cence ee deus 38 
Totals, all markets .......... 1,459,923 462,782 112,697 35,466 1,649 2,438 2,074,955 
Totals, all markets, year ago..... 1,332,727 565,183 163,604 108,006 1,355 1,699 2,172,574 
Chicago Board of Trade year ago. 1,184,022 531,131 156,117 90,826 ..... «.... 1,962,096 


*Durum wheat, with exception of 1,347,000 bus spring wheat. 


Monthly average of open contracts in futures on the Chicago Board of Trade (‘‘short”’ 
side of contracts only, there being an equal volume open on the “long’’ side; bushels, 000’s 


omitted): 

Wheat 
; O'R. BRSERW TEE LELE EEC ELE ORE 90,783 
SU TD oes cccccccbacesvesecveces 103,475 
Ss BE nee cece seeseccncov overdue 87,483 
Ss EEE Sena o's sweat et eeaees duke 90,729 
EL 6 gob bo de hes ¥any6saede 6 111,991 
IE: BEBO ccccesceredesceveuss 114,181 
ST. GN. «es ak 4 06000600004 56% 117,119 
December; 1924 06.6. ce cw eters 124,209 





Oats Rye Totals 

33,374 8,895 179,605 

41,976 8,615 209,237 

42,860 10,230 195,050 

66,556 17,838 240,878 

of 96,067 19,805 311,409 

, 110,530 22,886 329,379 
73.860 103,716 22,363 317,058 
74,800 91,413 23,889 314,311 



























Swiveled Chutes to Deliver Sacks from 
Upper Floors to Barges 


goods ordered by him, the seller may 
hold the goods subject to the order of 
the purchaser and sue for the price of 
the goods. But the statement contem- 
plates that the seller has in all essentials 
complied with his contract in making the 
sale. -. Here the goods were to be 
delivered by June 1. The rule seems to 
be well established that, under a contract 
for a sale which provides for delivery at 
a specified time and place, a delivery or 
tender of delivery as agreed must be 
shown to fix the liability of the buyer.” 


DR. DUVEL TO HEAD GRAIN 
FUTURES ADMINISTRATION 


Cuicaco, Inn.—Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, 
who has been grain exchange supervisor 
at Chicago the past three years, has been 
promoted to chief of the Grain Futures 
Administration, and will make his head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C., after Sept. 
1. L. A. Fitz, Manhattan, Kansas, will 
succeed Dr. Duvel at Chicago. 

Mr. Fitz has had considerable experi- 
ence with the grain, milling and feed in- 
dustries. He was conected with the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College and had 
charge of the enforcement of the feed 
laws of that state. Mr. Fitz will take up 
his new duties immediately, Dr. Duvel re- 
maining a few weeks to assist him. 


DINNER GIVEN TO NEW VICE 
PRESIDENT OF RAILROAD 


PumaveLtrpuia, Pa.—Milling interests, 
flour and grain exporters and transporta- 
tion leaders were guests at a dinner given 
by Hubert J. Horan, president Commer- 
cial Exchange, to Julian L. Eysmans, 
vice president in charge of traffic Penn- 
sylvania Railroad System, at the Manu- 
facturers’ Country Club, Orland, on Aug. 
6. The dinner was given in honor of Mr. 
Eysmans’ recent promotion from general 
traffic manager to the vice presidency of 
the system. 

Among the guests were C. Henert Bell, 
Quaker City Flour Mills Co., George M. 
Richardson, Merchants’ Warehouse Co., 
E. H. Price and Roy L. Miller, North 
Philadelphia Elevator, Folson Graff, 
Barnes-Irwin Co., Inc., Philip R. Mark- 
ley, A. D. Acheson, Samuel L. McKnight 
and Walter K. Woolman, Philadelphia 
Export Co., E. P. Albrecht, president the 
Bourse, Harvey C. Miller, president Tide- 
water Terminal Co., George F. Sproule, 
director of wharves, docks and ferries, 
and A. B. Clemmer, secretary Commer- 
cial Exchange. 











In aggregate trade, Canada comes 
fifth among the nations of the world. 
She comes immediately after the four 
greatest traders, the United Kingdom, 
the United States, France and Germany. 
In respect to exports per capita, Can- 
ada stood in seventh place in 1913 and in 
1923 she occupied second place, conced- 
ing first place to New Zealand. 
















































































THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Millfeed Demand.—F rom almost all sections of the country come reports 
of a better millfeed demand. Country buyers are in the market for near-by 
needs, while in many parts mixers are more interested in future shipment than 


they have been for some time. 


Owing to light output, the Southwest has had 


to turn to the Northwest to fill its needs, which are great, owing to drouth 
conditions, which still prevail over a large section. The demand from the South- 
west is largely for flour middlings and the heavier grades. Millers are loath to 
sell, and are considered, in some cases,.to be holding on to supplies in the hope 
that prices will be further advanced, thereby enabling them to make good some 


of their loss made on flour sold at too low a price. 


In the Northwest, espe- 


cially, millers are confining their sales, as far as possible, to mixed cars. 
Millfeed Prices—Millfeed prices advanced sharply during the seven days 
ending Tuesday, Aug. 11, showing an average increase of $1.50@3 ton. 


CENTRAL WEST 


Cutcaco.—The millfeed market is much 
stronger, due to light production and im- 
proved inquiry. For the first time in 
several weeks there was a good call last 
week for feed from country dealers. Buy- 
ing has been generally in one and two 
cars, and for near-by shipment. Mixers 
also have entered the market. A few 
came in for round lots of bran and mid- 
dlings for later shipment. Jobbers feel 
more optimistic about future business, 
and look for a continued steady demand. 

Spring bran was quoted, Aug. 9, at $27 
@28 ton, hard winter bran $30@30.50, 
standard middlings $29@30, flour mid- 
dlings $34.50@35.50, and red dog $41@43. 


Sr. Lovis.—Millfeed is in considerably 
better demand, and quotations were 
stronger and higher last week. Offerings 
show some improvement, but they are still 
not as heavy as is customary at this sea- 
son of the year. Demand is rather wide- 
ly scattered and coming from a varied 
class of buyers. Mills are still inclined to 
hold back their feeds as much as possible, 
in some cases the hope evidently being 
that higher price later on will make up 
for some of the losses made on flour sold 
at ridiculously low figures. This plan 
may work out, but it is a dangerous one 
at best. Quotations, Aug. 8: soft winter 
bran $28.50@29 ton, hard winter $28@ 
28.50, and gray shorts $34@35. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Mitwavker.—Following the sharp rise 
in wheat, all feed prices are higher. Bran 
advanced more than middlings, but is still 
$2@2.25 ton under shorts. The situation 
generally is firmer, as the recent accumu- 
lation was absorbed when demand over- 
took the supply. Inquiry has broadened 
for deferred shipments. At the same 
time, mills have not been offering much 
and, as a rule, have been able to get the 
advanced price or have turned away of- 
fered business. Bran is more active than 
middlings, and there has been a moder- 
ately good call from the larger jobbers 
and the mixing trade. 

Nominal quotations, Aug. 8: standard 
bran $27@27.50 ton, winter bran $29.20@ 
29.70, standard fine middlings $29@29.75, 
flour middlings $33.50@34.50, red dog 
$41@42, rye feed $28.50@29, hominy feed 
$38@39, reground oat feed $7@8, cotton- 
seed meal $46@52, and gluten feed $39.30, 
in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


Minneaporis.—Northwestern mills are 
making only very light offerings in all 
grades of millfeed, and, consequently, 
their prices are practically nominal. 
Everything the mills have is being sold 
in mixed cars. The good demand from 
the Southwest, which sprang up the latter 
part of last week, has continued into the 
first part of this week. Drouth condi- 
tions in Texas and Oklahoma have caused 
Kansas City brokers to turn to this mar- 
ket. 

Feed manufacturers are buying in a 
limited way for quick shipment. Jobbers’ 
prices are up about 50c ton on the week. 
Though no great amount of business is 
being done, the market is interesting, 
what with sharp inquiry from the South- 
west and the mills tight all around. 

Mills quote bran at $25@27 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $27@27.50, flour middlings 
$32, red dog $39@41, wheat mixed feed 


$29@32.50, rye middlings $25.50@26, in 
100-Ib sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


Aug. 11 Year ago 
ee eee Bx eee @25.00 $22.00@23.00 
Stand. middlings.. .....@27.00 24.50@26.00 


Flour middlings... .....@32.00 28.50@30.50 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 39.00@41.00 34.00@37.00 

Dvututn.—The millfeed market was 
quiet last week, under light inquiry, with 
not much business in any quarter. Mills 
are disposing of their output as made, or 
filling contracts already on their books. 
There is some inquiry for prompt deliv- 
ery, but very little interest is shown in 
covering distant requirements. Pastur- 
age is still good, and this deters many 
feeders from coming into the market now 
for future needs. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry.—Strength continues to 
develop in the millfeed market in the 
Southwest, an advance of about $2 ton 
last week following one almost as great 
in the previous week. Until late last 
week, this rise had been accomplished 
without any particularly brisk demand, 
the light production of mills being the 
principal strength. Mixed car buying 
and purchase of small lots for shipment 
to the South and Southeast made up only 
a moderate total of sales, but were more 
than sufficient to assimilate the produc- 
tion. The last sharp upturn, however, re- 
sulted from the added stimulus of buying 
by mixed feed manufacturers, some of 
whom took rather substantial quantities. 

Another factor in the high prices is the 
deliveries being made by some mills of 
bran on August contracts, although this 
is not being done to the extent it was last 
month, when feed was $5@6 ton cheaper. 
Mills in this section are not offering bran 
for deferred shipment now, and there is 
little sold beyond September. 

Quotations, Aug. 8, basis car lots, Kan- 
sas City: bran $27@27.50, brown shorts 
$32@32.50, gray shorts $35. 

Artcuison.—Millfeed was $2@3 ton 
higher last week than in the previous one. 
Mills are booked fairly well ahead, and 
are inclined to offer freely. Quotations, 
car lots, sacked, Atchison, Aug. 8: bran 
$27 ton, mill-run $31.50, shorts $34. 

Oxtanoma Crry.—Advances in feed 
prices range $1@2 ton, due to a growing 
scarcity. Shorts are in greatest demand, 
and are hardest for mills to obtain in 
supplying mixed car customers. Inquiries 


are numerous from leading southern and 
southeastern markets for car lots. 
Straight bran is quoted $1.55 cwt, sacked, 
mill-run bran $1.65, gray shorts $1.80@ 
1.85, corn chop $2.25, and corn meal, in 
24-lb bags, 73c. 

Sauiva—Demand for millfeed was 
brisk last week, the heaviest buying com- 
ing from the West and Southwest. Prices 
show a slight advance, Quotations, car 
lots, basis Kansas City: bran $1.30@1.35 
ewt, mill-run $1.45@1.50, and gray shorts 
$1.65@1.70. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Totrepo.—Millfeed recovered last week 
from its weakness of the previous week 
and is now in good demand, moving freely 
with increased consumption at practically 
unchanged prices. Soft winter wheat 
bran was quoted on Aug. 7 at $29@29.25 
ton, mixed feed $30.50@33.25 and mid- 
dlings $33.50@35.75, in 100’s, f.o.b., To- 
ledo, quite a range, due to the fact that 
one mill is well sold up and is holding 
for higher prices. 

Evansvitte.—Demand for millfeed was 
considerably greater during the week 
ended Aug. 8, and prices quoted were 
slightly higher than for the preceding 
week, as follows: bran $30 ton, mixed feed 
$32.50, and shorts $34.50. 


THE EAST 


Burrato.—The millfeed market de- 
veloped a stronger tone last week, buyers 
following the advance. Mills were quot- 
ing bran at $29 ton, middlings $31, flour 
middlings $38, and red dog $45. Second 
clears are dull, and can be bought at 
$4.25@4.50 bbl. 

Batttmore.—Millfeed was higher last 
week on spring bran and standard mid- 
dlings, otherwise unchanged and general- 
ly inactive. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton: spring bran, $32.50@33; soft 
winter bran, $33@34; standard mid- 
dlings, $33.50@34; flour middlings, $39 
@40; red dog, $48@49. 

Boston.—A strong, advancing market 
for wheat feed was reported last week, 
with moderate offerings of domestic and 
a much better demand. No Canadian 
bran or middlings are offering. Other 
feeds are in quiet demand. Quotations, 
prompt or near-by shipment, in 100-Ib 
sacks, per ton: spring bran $33.50@34, 
standard middlings $35@35.50, flour mid- 
dlings $40.50@41, mixed feed $36.50@42, 
red dog $49.50, hominy feed $42.50, stock 
feed $41.50, reground oat hulls $13.50, cot- 
tonseed meal $47.50@56.50. 

Purapetpnia.—The millfeed market is 
firm and higher, under light offerings and 
an improved demand. Quotations, Aug. 
8, for prompt shipment, per ton: spring 
bran $34@34.50, hard winter bran $35@ 
35.50, soft winter bran $36@36.50, stand- 
ard middlings $36@36.50, flour middlings 
$43@43.50, and red dog $49.50@50.50. 


THE SOUTH 


Nasnvitte.—Millfeed is in good de- 
mand in the Southeast, and prices hold up 
well. While output has been increased, 
mills do not seem to have any difficulty 
in moving the production. Prices: soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-Ib bags, ton, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $29@31; standard 
middlings or shorts, $32@34. 

AtTLanta.—Wheat millfeed enjoyed a 
better trade last week than for some time. 
However, the buying was checked by the 
sharp advance in mill products. Stocks 
were increased some, and are now in good 
shape. Merchants look for good business 
this fall. 

Cottonseed meal trade is rather inac- 








*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Aug. 
11, based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring bran ...... $27.50@29.00 $25.00@27.00 $.....@..... $.....@..... $33.50@34.00 
Hard winter bran. 30.50@31.50 .....@.....  27.00@27.50 ~ Sr Tn 
Gott winter WOOR.. .sisaGescee ssece Gs sve © ose ce cue 6 ooatee< 34.00 @35.00 
Stand. middlings*. 29.50@31.00 .....@27.50 32.00@32.50 -+-@. 35.00 @36.00 
Flour middlingst.. 35.00@36.50 .....@32.00 .....@35.00 --@.. 41.00 @ 42.00 
Red dog ......... 41.50@44.00 39.00@41.00 oo Bocce --@.. 49.00 @50.00 

Buffalo Philadel phia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ...... Bavcse @29.50 $34.00@34.50 $34.00@35:00 $29.75 @30.75 ee 
Hard winter bran. .....@..... 35.00@35.50 ..:..@..... 29.75@30.75 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran.. ..... @30.00 36.00@36.50 .....@.... 31.00@32.00 29.00@31.00 
Stand. middlings*. .....@30.50 36.00@36.50 36.00@36.50 32.00@33.00 32.00@34.00 
Flour middlingst.. .....@38.50 43.00@43.50 41.50@42.00 39.00@40.00 .....@..... 
ROE GO cc vcccccs ose @44.50 49.50@50.50 .....@49.50 49.00@50.00 .....@..... 
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tive at present, due to most of the old 
crop moving into consumption and the 
new crop not yet beginning to move. 
Many of the oil mills in the southern por- 
tion of the state will begin operation «t 
an early date, and meal will begin to 
move promptly. 


Mempuis.—Stocks of millfeed here are 
very small, and there has been limited 
buying for some time, encouraged by thie 
fact that most people were bearish and 
did not think the firm prices would last. 
Quotations are rising rapidly and offer- 
ings are light, with the trade disposed to 
hold off further. Gray shorts for imme- 
diate shipment are offered at $37.50: 
87.75, and last half August offered at 
$36.50. Wheat bran is offered at $30.50 
@31. 


Norrotx.— Millfeed quotations are 
practically unchanged, and little chan,:e 
in the market situation was appareit 
last week. Inquiries continue steady, aid 
demand is fair for this season of tiie 
year. There is some uncertainty in the 
trade as to market conditions which miy 
be expected in the next six weeks or two 
months. Quotations, Aug. 8: red doz, 
$48.50@49 ton; flour middlings, $37@3»; 
standard middlings, $35@36; standaid 
bran, $31@82. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattte.—Demand for millfeed con- 
tinues quite satisfactory. Prices he'd 
steady last week at $33 ton for Washinv- 
ton mill-run. Montana mills quot d 
mixed feed at $30, bran $29.50, and low 
grade $4.70 bbl. Owing to the fact, ho.- 
ever, that there are considerable stoc’:s 
of Montana mixed feed here sold recen'- 
ly at $28@28.50 ton and low grade soil 
at $4.40@4.50 bbl, feeds are difficult ‘0 
sell at the higher quotations. 


Porttanp.—The millfeed market hic 
an easy tone throughout the week. Su) - 
plies on hand were not large, but demai::| 
from all quarters was limited. List: | 
prices at the close of the week were lower 
at $31 ton for mill-run and $48 for mi: 
dlings, in straight cars. 


San Francisco.—Millfeed prices were 
higher and the market generally firme: 
during the week, with only a fair deman | 
and rather scanty offerings. Kansas re: 
bran was quoted at $37@38 ton, car lots. 
f.o.b., San Francisco. Quotations o 
shipments from the Pacific Northwes 
were $35@36 for bran and mill-run, Au 
gust shipment, and $34@35, Septembe: 
Middlings were quoted at $47 and lo\ 
grade flour $49@50, car lots, f.o.b., Sa: 
Francisco and common points. On th 
wholesale market shorts were quoted « 
$38@40 ton, middlings $52@55 and bra 
$36@38. Feed wheat was $2.60 cwt, an: 
feed barley $1.60@1.70. 


Los Ance.es.—With prevailing price 
at a steady level and demand fair, th: 
southern California millfeed market wa 
firm last week. Arrivals were norma! 
and sales were made in proportion. Quo 
tations, Aug. 7: Kansas bran $35.50 ton 
Utah-Idaho red mill-run $38, Utah 
Idaho white mill-run $41, Utah-Idah 
blended mill-run $39; imperial barley, 
$1.85 ewt; cottonseed meal, $41 ton. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—Supplies of millfeed are not 
sufficient to take care of demand. Pro- 
duction of bran and shorts has been light 
recently, and mills could sell a great deal 
more if it were available. Prices have 
not changed during the week. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 8: bran $28 ton, shorts $30, 
middlings $36, jute, mixed or straight 
cars, spot cash, delivered, Ontario points. 

For export to the United States, bran 
with mill-run screenings was quoted at 
$20.50 ton, and shorts at $22.50, f.o.b., 
cars, Fort William. 


Winnirec.—There is a moderately 
good demand for bran and _ shorts 
throughout the Canadian West, and most 
mills report considerable inquiry from 
eastern markets. Very few of them have 
any stocks on hand. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotations, Aug. 8: Fort Wil- 
liam basis, bran $25 ton and shorts $27; 
Saskatchewan, bran $25 and shorts $27; 
Alberta, bran $26 and shorts $28; British 
Columbia, bran $28@30 and shorts $30@ 
82; Pacific Coast, bran $31 and shorts $33. 

MonrreaLt.—Demand for millfeed has 
been strong in the last few days, with for- 
eign better than home. Closing prices: 
Manitoba bran $28.25 ton, shorts $30.25 
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August 12, 1925 


and middlings $36.25, including bags, ex- 
track, less 25c for spot cash. 
EUROPE 

Lonpon, Ene., July 22.—The improve- 
ment in bran and middlings has been 
maintained, and today bran has sold at 
£6 12s 6d ton, ex-mill, and middlings at 
£8 2s 6d, an advance of 5s. Plate pol- 
lards have also improved, and are today 
held for £6 10s on passage and for £6 
12s 6d, July-August shipment. Fancy 
Plate middlings are offered at £8 17s 6d. 

Betrast, IrELaAND, July 20.—Mill of- 
fals maintain their improved trade. The 
recent drouth, and consequent shortage 
of grass, have stiffened the ideas of Eng- 
lish millers, and they are not competing 
in the Irish market -as they were two or 
three weeks ago. Home millers, there- 
fore, are experiencing a better demand 
nd have raised their prices for fine 
proad white bran to about £9 ton, de- 
livered. Red bran is firm at £8, with 
an increasing demand. English millers 
would want about £9 10s for ordinary 
white bran. There was an increased de- 
mand, with better prices, for pollards 
and middlings. Ordinary fine white pol- 
lards are £10 ton, and middlings £9 10s, 
delivered, either port. 
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_ FEED PRICE SUMMARY 
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Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Aug. 10, and on 
the corresponding date in 1924, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market Bu- 
reau, Milwaukee, were, per ton: 
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Minneapolis— 1924 1925 
BWGR ccvcndacrrccveces $23.00 $24.50@25.00 
Pure wheat bran ..... 24.00 25.00@25.50 
MIidGling® .....csceee- 25.00 27.00@27.50 
Rye feed .......eee0e- 24.00 26.00@26.50 
Flour middlings 30.00 31.50@32.50 
Red dog ........ 35.50 38.00@39.00 
Mixed feed .....+..-- 27.00 28.00@29.00 
Old process oil meal.. 44.00 46.00@47.00 
BOM? ceccccccsvsccece 32.00 32.50@33.50 
Middlings® .....cccsce 34.00 34.50@35.50 
Red Gog® ....ececeeee 44.00 45.50@46.50 

Duluth— 

BURR veccvicccscccecve 25.00 26.00@27.00 
MIGGMMGS «0 ccccccoees 27.00 27.50@28.50 
Flour middlings «...... 30.50 32.50@33.50 
Country mixed feed... 27.00 28.50@29.50 
Red GOs .cccccccccecs 7.00 39.00@40.00 
St. Louis— 
BOR cocccducctececece 25.50 27.00@28.50 
Brown shorts ........+. 29.00 32.50@33.50 
Gray short@® ....c.c00. 31.00 34.50@35.50 
Oat BONE becscccorseese 12.50 9.00@ 9.50 
Hominy feed ......... 39.00 37.00@38.00 
Buffalo— 
Pure DAN cesccccccces 29.50 @30.00 
BOR ccccsccvssccocess 29.00 @29.50 
Standard middlings ... 31.00@31.50 
Flour middlings ...... 38.00 @38.50 
Reb GOS cescscccceses 44.00 @45.00 
Heavy mixed feed .... 38.00 @38.50 
Obl MOO coccccccccces 49.00 @49.50 


Kansas City— 








PUTO WHER cicvtccccecs 22.50 26.00@26.50 
Lo Ear ee 22.60 26.00@26.50 
Brown shorts ......... 26.00 31.50@32.00 
GAY GMOTTE cicccceccs 28.00 33.50@34.50 
JF) = 36.00 43.50@44.50 
Philadelphia— 
Winter BFA oc. cccsee 32.50 33.00@34.00 
Pee BHR cdvdcsccdes 32.50 33.00@34.00 
BOPINE DEAE. o ccsvcccces 31.00 32.50@33.00 
Spring middlings ..... 33.00 33.50@34.50 
SE OE eiedeaceccese 42.50 47.00@48.00 
Flour middlings ...... 37.00 40.00@44.00 
MO DUNE aeccecsccnece 32.00 32.00@33.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran i 29.20@29.70 
TGR ké 20000 . 27.25 @27.50 
Middlings ls 29.25@29.75 
Flour middlings . 33.50@34.50 
Red dog J 41.00 @42.00 
Rye feed e 28.50@29.50 
Old process oil meal... 47.50 47.50@48.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 52.00 46.00@52.00 
Hominy feed ......... 43.00 38.00@39.00 
Reground oat feed .... 11.50 7.00@ 8.00 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 33.00 28.50@30.00 
Hominy feed* .......... 47.00 42.50@43.00 
Gluten feedt? ........0. 37.40 .....@39.30 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Minneapolis ............ $8.30 $9.10 
EE a9 bbs ve'96s00¢6 «+ 7.00 9.10 
F460 00 oee4ee asee 7.50 
SE MD 955002666 <1 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee ......... -. 6.70 6.50 
re Cpecceese cece 4.70 
*Boston. tChicago. 100 Ibs. 





TEXAS FEED SHORTAGE RELIEVED 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.—A critical au- 
tumn feed shortage in Oklahoma and the 
Texas panhandle may have been averted 
by good rains that covered this area early 
in August. Reports indicate that an un- 
usually large acreage of summer feed has 
been planted. Rains also have placed the 
soil in excellent condition for breaking 
for wheat, and forecasts indicate a larger 
acreage of that grain next fall than last 
year. 


For the 12-year period ending June 15, 
1925, the price of food, according to the 
United States Department of Labor, has 
increased by 58.5 per cent. 








Reports of the condition of flaxseed 
vary considerably, and although on the 
whole they are more favorable than re- 
cently, there is a great need of more 
moisture, especially in South Dakota. 
There is little doubt that the crop would 
be improved very greatly if rains were 
to fall within the next 10 days. The gov- 
ernment report shows a still further loss 
in the probable yield. 

The Minneapolis September option 
closed at $2.65 on Aug. 11, showing a 
gain of 5c during the seven days ending 
on that date. Two new cars of flaxseed 
were received at Minneapolis on Aug. 10, 
being a week earlier than the first re- 
ceipts last year. 

There is an improved demand for lin- 
seed oil meal, and prices are firm and 
slightly higher, almost entirely due to 
light supplies of flaxseed and a good 
export demand. Eastern mills are al- 
most idle, owing to no supplies of the 
raw material, and Minneapolis has sold 
meal in the East. Cable inquiries are 
good, and foreign importers are willing 
to buy for October-December shipment. 
In Canada the export demand is taking 
care of the present output. 

MitwavuKkee.—There was a firm linseed 
meal market last week, although prices 
are again softer, with the early prospect 
of 4 big movement of new flaxseed. The 
firmness was due largely to the shortage 
of quick supplies in most markets. De- 
mand was not broad, yet it was handled 
only with difficulty, and some sales were 
at an advance of 50c@$1 ton. Current 
values range 50c higher for the week. 
Nominal quotations, Aug. 8, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, $47.50@48.50 ton. 

DututH.—-The undertone and price 
position of the flaxseed futures market 
shows improvement. A stronger feeling 
developed last week. Buyers wanting to 
cover needs were compelled to advance 
bids. The trade generally did not show 
any increased inclination to operate ex- 
tensively. The close on Aug. 10, as 
against Aug. 3, showed a mixed advance, 
ranging from a low of 5%c on October 
up to as high as 9c for the November. 
Business done was mostly for September 
and October. Weather and country news 
generally were favorable. Cargoes of 
around 152,000 bus were shipped out for 
a Buffalo crusher. Cash trade holds 
light. Crushers pick up any choice car 
or parcel, while elevators take the sur- 
plus at the quoted basis. The former 
pay the top price for what they buy. 

Minneaporis.—Eastern linseed mills 
are practically idle, due to a lack of raw 
material. In consequence, local resellers 
have been selling oil meal in the East— 
the first time for years. One jobber re- 
ports a sale to Maryland. Naturally, 
prices are firm. Crushers feel that re- 
sellers have nearly exhausted their hold- 
ings, and they, in turn, have advanced 
their quotations. Where resellers ask $45 
@45.50 ton, Minneapolis, for meal, crush- 
ers quote $46@46.50. At Chicago, they 
ask $48 for October forward; nothing to 
offer in the meantime. Toledo spot is 
$49.50, and at Buffalo $49, October for- 
ward. At Edgewater, N. J., domestic 
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meal is quoted at $50 ton, and export 
cake for August shipment at $48. Cable 
inquiry is still good. Importers are will- 
ing to buy at this time for October-De- 
cember shipment. Crushers have nothing 
to offer for September, but would sell 
October shipment at spot prices—$48, 
f.o.b., New York. 

Two cars of new Minnesota flaxseed 
were received in Minneapolis Aug. 10, a 
week earlier than the first new seed ar- 
rived a year ago. 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1924, to 
Aug. 8, 1925, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


e-—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 





Minneapolis ...14,121 8,488 8,592 1,885 
os eee 16,732 6,904 15,268 6,074 
Potala .ccces 30,853 15,392 18,860 7,959 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing Aug. 8, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1924 and 1923, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

o—Receipts—, 
1925 1924 1923 
Minneapolis 47 26 54 
Duluth..... 61 12 47 


v-—In store—— 
1925 1924 1923 
188 7 3 
301 68 11 


Totals.... 108 38 101 489 75 414 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 








Minneapolis — Duluth———, 

Track Toarr. Track Sept. Oct. 
Aug. 4...$2.63% 2.61 2.65% 2.64% 2.64 
Aug. 5... 2.66% 2.63 2.67 2.66% 2.66 
Aug. 6... 2.66 2.62 2.66% 2.65% 2.64% 
Aug. 7... 2.67 2.63 2.66% 2.66 2.65 
Aug. 8... 2.69 2.65 2.69% 2.68% 2.68 
Aug. 10. 2.69 2.65 2.69% 2.68% 2.67% 


Cuicaco.—Linseed meal was not very 
active last week. Prices are considered 
too high and the trade seems to be hold- 
ing off, awaiting more attractive levels. 
Prices are higher, and linseed meal was 
quoted, Aug. 9, at $47@48 ton, Chicago. 

Burrato.—There is only a limited sup- 
ply of oil meal to draw from, and the 
market is firm at $48.50@49 ton. 

Boston.—Slow demand, with light of- 
ferings of linseed meal for shipment, ex- 
isted last week. A range of $54@55 ton, 
in 100-Ib sacks, is quoted for shipment, but 
there is littie inquiry, although the mar- 
ket holds firm. There are no offerings 
by resellers in this market. 

Winnirec.—The only feature reported 
by local mills is an excellent export de- 
mand, which is about taking care of 
present output. Domestic call is negli- 
gible. Quotations, Aug. 8: oil cake, ton 
lots, in bags, $42, and oil meal $44, f.o.b., 
Winnipeg. 

Liverpoot, Eneo., July 22.—Oil cakes 
are firm and dearer. American linseed 
cake sold at £11 5s ton, and £11 7s 6d 
was bid for August shipment. Argentine 
linseed cake sold at £12 5s, August- 
September shipment, and £12 2s 6d was 
bid for September-October. A cargo of 
Russian linseed cake, 39 per cent, sold 
to a northern port at £10 10s, c.i.f., 
August-September. 

Lonpon, Ene., July 22.—American 
made linseed cakes are quoted at £11 
7s 6d, ex-ship. 





The increase in exports of malt from 
the United States during the past I1 
months amounted to over 2,000,000 bus. 








- United States—Twelve Months’ Wheat Exports 


Exports of wheat from the United States from July 1, 1924, to June 30, 1925, 


by coun- 


tries of destination, as officially reported by the Department of Commerce, in bushels (000's 





omitted): , 
To— July <Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June Totals 
Austria .... ... o€s eos ‘hen oT |) are eee eee eee 20.0 «9.8 132 
Belgium ... 219 947. 2,533 3,444 1,999 1,486 244 442 1,306 1,706 633 220 165,179 
Denmark .. 24 40 112 87 oe. soe 39 eee 24 36 24 ewe 386 
France .... 40 367 1,110 2,215 1,576 1,641 1,127 533 645 2,204 2,110 721 14,289 
Germany 241 828 1,985 2,050 802 866 coe 216 210 360 822 80 7,960 
Greece ae aes 281 288 1,176 1,876 890 166 648 o<62 565 337 5,717 
ASBOTOR 2.252 oe eee 4 18 eT 40 2 eee 10 eee 10 wee 84 
Gibraltar .. .. ote ees ses 220 127 215 305... do ese 867 
Norway ... .. wT 97 112 175 oe 161 104 ose TT eee a6 649 
BtOly wcacce 5 861 1,562 2,536 3,494 4,159 2,265 3,956 4,261 1,559 704 347 25,709 
Malta, etc.. .. 10 35 19 37 aes vee vr 19 7 eee oe 12 
Netherlands 22 1,796 3,618 4,571 2,174 1,179 782 152 540 1,109 355 225 16,728 
Sweden .... 40 214 175 37 172 157 76 49 65 eee 38 eee 1,023 
Turkey (Eu.) .. ewe 37 406 243 84 65 41 104 eee bee sine 980 
U. K’gdom. 617 2,881 5,263 9,765 6,312 4,038 2,300 1,199 1,797 1,196 1,483 1,023 38,055 
Treland .... .. 384 598 638 342 256 eee 8 eve 24 eee 00,6 2,250 
Canada ...2,091 17,736 14,228 17,203 6,578 645 5 126 6 106 3,081 3,793 55,598 
Mexico 49 36 46 29 9 77 87 68 72 81 81 68 74 
Panama ... 284 550 396 642 57 eee oe ees eee hoe Cae ole 1,929 
Honduras... .. 1 8 s oon 8 8 33 
CuBe 22.60. 4 5 2 65 sen cee @ see 2 3 2 3 90 
Colombia .. 8 9 10 8 25 16 17 18 25 21 2 18 177 
Chime ...., «- bod oéa ows ne ary she eee 374 tg 374 
Japan ..... 200 170 267 552 2,397 250 167 ose 99 4,102 
Other coun- 
tries... 295 419 13 762 38 4 45 5 6588 136 2,305 
Totals...4,049 16,835 32,662 45,112 27,831 17,791 8,484 7,387 9,961 8,424 9,870 7,070 195,485 









Cuicaco.—The market for mixed feeds 
was rather spotted last week. There is 
fair buying of various kinds, but bookings 
are mainly for near-by shipment and of 
moderate quantities. Many manufactur- 
ers are discouraging buying for extended 
shipment, but some are making contracts 
now for delivery well into the new year, 
with guaranty against decline. 


Sr. Lovis.—Dullness is still general in 
the mixed feed industry in this territory, 
but business conditions in the territories 
which usually buy large quantities of feed 
are very favorable and it is thought that 
the fall and winter trade will be good. 
Practically all business that is being done 
is for immediate shipment, and orders are 
being filled promptly. Neither buyers 
nor sellers are interested in making long 
term bookings. Stocks are low and the 
trade is going on at a hand-to-mouth 
basis. Prices are slightly firmer because 
of the strength shown in millfeeds. 


Mempuis.—Mixed feeds were dull last 
week, although the outlook is regarded as 
good. Manufacturers are filling orders 
without delay, but only in small lots and 
for immediate shipment. Practically no 
forward business is being received. Re- 
cent rains helped pastures and some late 
feed crops, cutting off demand, but the 
improvement to the cotton crop more 
than offset this, as the South must buy 
the bulk of its feed this fall and winter. 
Dairy feeds are moving fairly well and 
are firm as a result of higher prices for 
millfeed, but without any advance. Chick- 
en feeds are without any new feature. 

NasuvitLe.—Little interest is reported 
in demand for mixed feed at mills, this 
being the period of light consumption in 
this department. Drouth in some sec- 
tions has been relieved, improving pas- 
tures, and this curtails demand. Horse 
feeds are lower, while dairy goods are 
stronger. Quotations, Aug. 8: horse feed, 
100-lb bags, ton, at Nashville, $35@47; 
dairy feed, $42@52; poultry feed, $51 
@58. 





June Feed Exports 


Exports of feed from the United States in 


June, 1925, as reported by the Department 
of Commerce, in tons: 

Other 

Branand Screen- mill- 

To— middlings ings feeds 
GORGOE 60.0506 660-0004 eve 220 198 
Netherlands .......... ees 56 oes 
POOPED sx cs cusssenens eon 11 eas 
CS. 60 60:40 000 0'00 8 ees 2 1 
PERRIER csvcvccccvsese 38 eee 20 
Newfoundland ........ eee 26 
SN sub cbewenecnsaces 156 679 
Other West Indies..... 6 5 
Other countries ....... 8 ° 

WORMED: xin a tedvectens 208 289 929 
Totals—May ......... 228 919 1,583 

DE: Sa Coeheteeer ees 135 30 1,330 

OE ae 6 6 6-5-40% 03:0 6 908 315 2,632 

POUT cccccceehen 784 224 3,070 

PUNE cendessaesces 201 282 2,235 

| 589 669 1,153 

PMOVOMDEP 0. ccccscss 535 765 3,510 

ONO 6 s.bicseccees 54 585 2,734 

PE nccvecnnas 199 104 685 

SEE 8.0 5355 .4.00088 25 53 1,566 

Sn ees pees eesewe ts 56 149 230 

Pe bb vcecéwenssees 81 209 322 

BE veecereavcrvees 77 87 581 

7-——Oil cake——, -—Oil meal— 
Cotton- Cotton- 

To— seed Linseed seed Lins’d 
Belgium ..... os re 
Denmark ee ¢skae. Geren aneee 
Germany .... 774 560 224 see 
Irish Free St. ee 309 eee 112 
ROME cccerede aoe eee eee 84 
Netherlands.. coe 30,855 oes eee 
Norway ...... ese ove 168 er 
Sweden ...... 454 rT eee eT 
U. Kingdom.. 279 3,657 634 168 
Camadae ..8... eee one 1 vr 
POBAMA. «...- 15 oe 
West Indies... ‘ad ee 10 3 
Oth. countries. oT eae 3 ° 

Potala .2... 15,239 21,182 1,055 367 

Totals— 

6.0 6420940 13,684 24,991 149 624 
pS; ee 7,810 28,517 944 355 
BEOPOR ccccces 32,507 39,677 7,414 585 
February - 25,370 31,870 12,908 1,195 
January ..... 37,350 32,604 27,603 408 
December .... 50,167 30,982 39,199 588 
November - 57,228 29,700 32,516 3,473 
October ...... 39,645 20,861 19,331 228 
September 9,799 21,557 3,456 33 
August ...... 3,281, 27,875 861° 1,124 
TOF cesccccce 4,750 25,911 417 852 
Jume ......4.. 8,379 33,809 844 1,209 





United States exports of grain and 
grain products during the 11 months end- 
ing May 31, 1925, were valued at over 
$500,000,000, against $219,000,000 for the 
same period last year, a gain of $281,- 
000,000. 
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Corn futures are strong in view of the 
bullish government report on this crop, 
the September option at Chicago closing 
on Tuesday, Aug. 11, about 1c higher than 
on the preceding Tuesday. The govern- 
ment estimate, based upon conditions 
Aug. 1, indicated a loss of 145,000,000 bus 
during fhe month, and a prospective total 
yield of 2,950,000,000 bus. Corn products 
are seasonably dull. 

Prices of cream meal at various rate 
basing points, per barrel, basis 24’s, rep- 
resenting actual sales: 


Aug. 3-8 July 27-Aug. 1 
Ohio River ......§.... @.. $5.20@5.45 
Memphis ......... 5.15 @5. 30 5.15 @5.75 
Little Rock ...... 52006 50 5.20@5.60 
WD oe cecteses 5.50@6.15 5.35 @5.70 
Missouri River ... ....@5.00 coe MP sees 
tLouisiana ...... 5.45 @5.60 5.35 @5.70 
CRIMRMO cccccscns snes @5.15 -@5.15 
COROT sccccces sve @65.35 seeives 
British Columbia. ....@5.75 -@.. 


*Group 1, $5.70@6.10; group 2, $5.50@6.15; 
previous week, all group 1. tGroup 1, $5.45 
@5.60; group 2, $5.50; previous week, all 
group 1, 

Sr. Lovis.—Demand for corn was very 
light and scattered last week, while there 
seemed to be an abundance of corn held 
just above the market. The selling of 
corn against purchases of wheat has been 
a factor in holding down the price of the 
former. 

Receipts of corn were 174 cars, against 
167 in the previous week. Cash prices: 
No. 2 corn $1.07, No. 3 corn $1.07; No. 2 
yellow $1.09, No. 3 yellow $1.08@1.09; 
No. 2 white, $1.07. 

Corn products were quoted, Aug. 8: 


standard corn meal $2.40@2.50 cwt, 
cream meal $2.65@2.75, corn flour $2.75 
@2.85. 


Mempuis.—Corn meal continues in rou- 
tine demand, with best cream quoted at 
$4.85@5.05, although meal sold as cream 
changed hands as low as $4.75. Dis- 
tributors are taking only enough to fill 
their requirements, and stocks generally 
are small. Corn is slow of sale and re- 
ceipts light, with cash No. 3. white quot- 
ed at $1.11, No. 3 mixed at $1.10 and No. 
3 yellow at $1.15. 

New Orveans.—The call for corn was 
fair in the local market last week, but 
added strength was noted in the Mexican 
demand. Observers say the Mexican crop 
is badly damaged by lack of rain and 
by locusts. A Mexican mission is study- 
ing the methods of spraying cotton fields 
at the government station at Tallulah, 
La., with the view to applying the same 
system of air warfare on their own fields 
of cotton, corn and other crops. It is 
believed by the Mexicans that the air- 
plane method will prove satisfactory in 
killing the locusts. Progreso got the 
largest share of the corn shipments of 
the week, 50,505 bus. There were 2,813 
bus feed shipped out, of which Cien- 
fuegos got 1,241, and 850 bus corn meal, 
of which Curacao got 760. Prices, Aug. 
6: No. 2 yellow corn, $1.36 bu, No. 3 
$1.35; No. 2 white corn $1.35, No. 3 $1.34; 
hominy feed, $2.15 cwt; grits $5.20, 98's; 
cream meal $5.20, 98’s; corn bran, $1.60 
ewt. 

NasHviLLe.—Slow demand featured the 
corn trade last week in the Southeast. 
Farmers are said to be feeding the new 
crop, though not yet mature. Ohio valley 
stations are offering corn freely, and are 
underselling the West. Prices: No. 2 
white $1.16, No. 3 white $1.15; No. 2 yel- 
low $1.18, No. 3 yellow $1.17. 

Corn meal mills report trade quiet at 
steady prices, as follows: bolted, in sacks, 
at Nashville, $1.40 bu; bulk, $1.25. 

Kansas Crry.—Corn prices are slightly 
lower. Demand lacks any stimulus, and 
sales of corn goods are light. Quotations, 
Aug. 8: white corn, No. 2 $1.02@1.03, 
No. 3 $1.01@1.02, No. 4 99c@$1.01; yel- 
low corn, No. 2 $1.044%2@1.05%2, No. 3 
$1.0342@1.044%2, No. 4 $1.0242@1.0312; 
mixed corn, No. 2 $1.02@1.02%, No. 3 
$1.01@1.02, No. 4 $1@1.01; cream meal, 
$5.10, basis car lots, Kansas City, 100-lb 
cotton sacks; hominy feed, $35.50 ton; 
corn bran, $35.50. 

Cuicaco.—The trade is only taking on 
corn goods as needed to fill orders, and 
requirements are light. Sales, conse- 
quently, are mainly in less than car lots. 
Corn flour was quoted, Aug. 9, at $2.60@ 
2.65 cwt, corn meal $2.55, cream meal 
$2.55, and hominy $2.55@2.60. 


The local cash market for corn has 
slowed up. The trading basis is a little 
lower, and is barely steady. No. 2 mixed 
was quoted at $1.07% bu, No. 3 mixed 
$1.07, No. 4 mixed $1.06; No. 2 yellow 
$1.08% @1.0914, No. 3 yellow $1.08, No. 
4 yellow $1.07; No. 2 white, $1.07%4. 

Minneaporis.—Receipts fell off mark- 
edly last week, totaling 66,700 bus, com- 
pared with 113,050 the previous week, 
with the result that the market was decid- 
edly tight. An outside shipping demand 
as well as the local consuming trade more 
than took care of the offerings. The situ- 
ation advanced premiums 3c on No. 3 
yellow, 2c on high colored mixed and Ic 
on light colored stuff. 

On Aug. 11 No. 2 yellow was quoted 
at 3@4c over September, No. 3 yellow 
2@3c over, and high colored No. 3 mixed 
2c under. 

Boston.—Corn meal was lower last 
week, with a slow demand. Granulated 
yellow is quoted at $3 cwt, bolted yellow 
at $2.95, and feeding meal and cracked 
corn at $2.55. New gluten feed is offer- 
ing for shipment in a limited way at 
$46.45 ton, with new gluten meal at $56.20, 
but demand is slow. 

Burrato.—There was a good demand 
last week for ex-lake corn in lieu of track 
offerings, with all sales made at strong 
limits. Arrivals of lake corn have been 
light, and applied mostly on sales to ar- 
rive. There continues a good demand for 
cracked corn at $48.50 ton. Feed meal is 
selling at $48, and table meal is worth 
$3.10, sacked. Demand continues good 
for gluten at $43.20. 

Battimore.—Corn receipts last week 
were 23,540 bus, of which 23,270 were by 
rail and 270 by boat. Stock, 62,535 bus. 
No sales were recorded. Closing price 
on Aug. 8 of domestic No. 2 yellow, track, 
was $1.26 bu, or Ic lower than the pre- 
vious week. Corn meal was unchanged at 
$2.75@2.85 cwt. 

Puivapetrpuia, — Corn advanced Ic 
early last week, but the improvement has 
since been lost and the market closed 
quiet and without net change. Supplies 
are small. Receipts, 6,535 bus; stock, 29,- 
288. Closing quotations, Aug. 8: No. 2 
yellow, $1.2542@1.2612; No. 3 yellow, 
$1.22@1.23. 

Corn goods are in small supply and 
firmer, though there is no activity in 
trade. Quotations, Aug. 8, in 100-lb 
sacks, kiln-dried, granulated yellow and 
white meal, fancy, $3@3.10; white table 
meal, fancy, $3@3.10; pearl hominy and 
grits, $3@3.10. 
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Lonpon, ENGa., July 22.—Prices of 
American and Canadian rolled oats and 
oatmeal have been reduced during the 
week to 42s and 40s 6d, respectively, 
while it is reported that one mill quoted 
rolled oats at 39s 3d without attracting 
business. Trade is particularly quiet, 
and importers consider that 37s 6d for 
rolled oats and 36s for meal is as high 
as this market can afford if importations 
in any volume are to take place. 


Betrast, IreLtanp, July 20.—Oatmeal 
has been fairly steady, despite the fact 
that there have been large arrivals of 
medium cut meal, the demand for which 
is now greater than for flaked. Ordi- 
narily the largest business in Irish oat- 
meal is in rolled oats, and there being a 
great scarcity of good milling oats last 
year, home millers turned their attention 
more to the making of flake oatmeal, 
leaving the demand for medium cut to 
be filled by outside mills. Importers 
could get 40s 6d per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, July-August seaboard shipment, 
for good medium cut, while on spot 41s 
6d has been obtained. The flaked variety 
is quoted at 42s per 280 lbs, c.if., Bel- 
fast, and 42s 6d, Dublin. 


Toronto.—Mills state that demand is 
keeping up well, and a fair business is 
reported. Prices were 25c lower last 
week. Quotations, Aug. 8: rolled oats 
per 180 lbs, in jute 90’s, $6.70; oatmeal 
per 196 Ibs, in 98’s, $7.40, delivered to the 
trade in mixed cars; car lot discount, 
40c bbl. 

Winnirec.—The domestic market for 
rolled oats and oatmeal was very quiet 
last week. The customary volume of ex- 
port business is maintained at unchanged 
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arrive, 2c. 


prices. Quotations, Aug. 8: rolled oats, 
in 80-lb bags, $3, and oatmeal, in 98-lb 
bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 
Monrreat.—Sales of rolled oats have 
been light, due to the increase in price 
asked by millers, quotations being $3.85@ 
3.95 per bag of 90 lbs, to the trade. 
Cuicaco.—A good demand prevailed 
last week for rolled oats and oatmeal. 
Buyers are taking on near-by require- 
ments, and some sales for 60-day ship- 
ment are also reported. The trade seems 
to think that prevailing prices are not 
much out of line. A fair export business 
is also reported. Rolled oats were quot- 
ed, Aug. 9, at $2.50@2.55 per 90-lb sack, 
and oatmeal at $2.80 ewt, Chicago. 
Boston.—Local demand for oatmeal 
was quiet last week, with offerings lib- 
eral. Prices are barely maintained at 
$3 for rolled and $3.30 for cut and 
ground, in 90-lb sacks. 
PuiapeLtpuia.—Oatmeal sells slowly 
and the market is lower in sympathy 
with the easing off in values of raw ma- 
terial. Quotations, Aug. 8, $2.97@3.17 
per 90-lb sack. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

An unsettled feeling is characteristic 
of the flour trade, according to mill re- 
ports. The majority of buyers hesitate 
to enter the market for supplies, believ- 
ing that by waiting they will be favored 
with lower prices. Since Aug. 3 wheat 
has advanced about 5c bu, with only a 
slight reactionary trend recorded. Mills 
advanced asking quotations on patents 
10c bbl, clear being left unchanged from 
Aug. 3. 

Nominal prices, Aug. 10, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1925 1924 
Family patent ....... $9.00@9.25 $7.95 @8.20 
Bakers'patent ....... 8.75@9.00 7.20@7.95 
First clear, jute...... 8.25 @8.50 5.00 @5.85 
Second clear, jute.... 7.00@7.50 4.00@4.25 


The durum mill made good bookings, 
sales covering both domestic and export 
trade, principally cars to round lots. 

A stronger outside demand is aiding 
the rye flour trade. A few scattered 
mill sales were reported booked for east- 
ern account and prospects look good for 
further business to be worked, providing 
the market maintains a normal aspect. 
Local demand is just meeting require- 
ments. Quotations, Aug. 10, f.o.b., mill, 
in 98-lb cottons: pure white, $6.30, No. 
2 straight $5.95, No. 3 dark $4.90, No. 
5 blend $6.30, No. 8 rye $5.30. 

Duluth-Supérior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

i Se - Serer eeerer renee x 16,625 45 
Previous week ..........+- 17,355 47 
Wee BED. Sa cicasteivvsnds 10,080 29 
TWO YOAFS ABO .ncessecces 16,815 43 


The cash wheat market continues slow 
and narrow. With the present light run 
of receipts, both durum and spring, not 
much activity can be expected. Mills are 
in and out for quality cars or high pro- 
tein stuff, paying no attention to any 
other class. Elevators take care of any- 
thing the former do not want. Only an 
occasional car of new wheat is being 
received. Shippers report very quiet 
conditions in the East and abroad. 

Aside from the fact that oat offerings 
are being readily absorbed by local ele- 
vators and a few feeders, with a narrow- 
ing of discounts, the general market sit- 
uation has shown no recent material 
change. No. 3 white spot advanced to 
14%2c under the Chicago September, to 
Outside inquiry continues 
slack, with very little being done in lake 
shipping. 

Although an easier tendency has been 
noted in the barley situation, due to good 
receipts and indications of increasing 
new crop arrivals, no revisions have oc- 
curred in buyers’ bids. Cars of new 
barley contracted to move in here from 
Minneapolis for local account have sold 
readily. Choice to fancy closed Aug. 10 
at 78@80c; medium to good, 72@77c; 
lower grades, 70@75c. Fair scattered 
shipments are going to the East on sales. 

Car rye offerings are negligible, not 
enough arriving at present to make a 
market. A few new crop samples have 
been offered and sold, but no general 
country selling or movement has started. 
Local stocks in elevators are closely held 
for blending purposes and expectations 
of getting a higher price, the new crop 
not testing as high as last year. Prac- 








tically nothing has been shipped out 
Prices show a moderate advance. 
Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 


lately. 


in cents, per bushel: 
-——Amber durum——, -——Durum— 


Aug. No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 
Buy os 142% @165% 140% @165% 139% 1385 
3.... 146% @169% 144% @169% 143% 1423, 
4.... 147% @170% 145% @170% 144% 1431 


146% @169% 144% @169% 145% 144: 
6.... 145% @168% 143% @168% 144% 1431, 
7.... 150% @173% 148% @173% 149% 148), 
8. 151 @174 149 @174 150 149 

Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Aug. 8, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 








o—Receipts——, -——Shipments— 

Wheat— 1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 19° 
Spring .... 116 183 133 868 251 2 
Durum ... 89 104 190 233 325 54 
Winter .... 61 216 — ** 

Totals .. 266 503 323 1,101 576 7 
eee 3 203 ae es 131 
eres 343 70 6 267 60 

Bonded.. 2 ee e® es o° 
RE. cesas 27 187 113 42 ee 614 

Bonded.. és ee 1 - ek 
Barley .... 300 29 49 340 46 

Bonded.. i. rr ee ee és 21 
Flaxseed. . 61 12 47 153 34 «124 

NOTES 


Considerable tonnage is said to hay 
been chartered for October shipment. 

Duluth grocers will hold their annu:! 
picnic Aug. 12 at Fairmount Park, Du 
luth. 


The flour movement in and out of Di 
luth holds up well with that of earl; 
summer. 


Shipments of wheat from Dulut! 
Superior elevators during the week end 
ing Aug. 8 totaled 1,101,000 bus, the bul! 
of it being spring. Shipments of oth: 
grains aggregated 639,000 bus. 

Coal is arriving from the lower lak« 
at a rapid rate, and the docks at Dulut!: 
and Superior are pretty well filled, bu 
the movement to the country is not a- 
heavy as coal men would like to see it. 


Eastern and export demand for Dulut! 
wheat is slow. Holdings here are mostl\ 
of spring wheat, and the stock of thi 
is being slowly reduced. Stocks of du 
rum are low, and very little is for sale. 

The first car of new rye was received 
in Duluth Aug. 6, and was sold by the 
Kellogg Commission Co. at 1%c unde: 
the September price. It came from 
Genola, Minn., and was badly shrunken. 
weighing 52% lbs to the bu. 

Occasional small charters are made at 
1%c bu on wheat, Duluth to Buffalo, 
but there is very little doing. Shippers 
are pursuing a waiting policy as regards 
future shipments. Vessel owners are re 
fusing 4c for the last trip and winter 
storage, and are asking 5c. 

The first car of new wheat arrived in 
Duluth Aug. 5 from Nibbe, Mont., grad 
ed No. 3 dark northern and was sold by 
Gregory, Cook & Co. to the Washburn 
Crosby Co. at 34c over the September 
price. It weighed 55 Ibs to the bu, and 
carried 16.36 per cent protein. 

F. G. Cartson. 





Exports by Customs Districts 
Exports of wheat (bus) and wheat flour 
(bbls) from the United States by customs 
districts in May and June, 1925, as reported 











by the Department of Commerce (000's 
omitted): 
7-——May—>7". -——June— 
Wheat Flour Wheat Flour 
PEED. beKasnsens 1,132 ee 2,413 noe 
New York ....... 783 351 229 301 
Philadelphia ..... 1,314 12 817 15 
Matyland ....... 266 17 362 36 
WEEE. 5-000 ences 31 8 ae 4 
WROEIGR ocsccccccs nf tas a0 1 
BEE Secodedcuce 80 15 ids 11 
New Orleans ..... 2,148 149 1,297 191 
ne, SOT ETE 946 1 oe 
Galveston ........ 936 37 235 101 
San Antonio ..... 19 2 i4 3 
Be WOOD: ccccoseces ove 1 i 
APIBOME 2.000 0000- 3 2 2 
Los Angeles ..... 1 | oes 1 
San Francisco ... asy 15 17 7 
Me Eee 261 19 255 49 
Washington ...... f 53 52 94 
Duluth-Superior... 1,388 oes 955 ‘ 
Wisconsin ....... ace 4 17 as 
BMEIGHISCGM ....220% eo 1 a 1 
CED be ccevcse 558 ees 397 5 
Pette Rico ...... eee 2 Sais 2 
Datala owvcscces 9,870 690 7,070 820 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth, also by 60 “‘out- 
side’’ mills with a daily capacity of 68,665 
bbls, from Sept. 1, 1924, to Aug. 8, 1925, 
with comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
on Output—~7_ -——Exports—, 
= 25 1923-24 1924- 28 1923-24 


Minneapolis -10,234 11,428 242 96 
GE. POM: . «cdc 397 598 oss 
Duluth-Superior 952 885 ese eee 
Outside ....... 10,953 10,774 267 111 
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GETTING A RISE OUT OF HER 
“These biscuits,” said Mary, “I’ve made 
With that self-rising flour, you know !” 
And smiling, a plateful she laid 
By the elbow of critical Joe. 


“I’m glad to hear that,” he replied. 
“The last ones you made, Mrs. Herrick, 
From the platter could only be pried 
With the aid of a crow-bar and der- 
rick !” 
Crarence Mansrretp Linpsay. 
* * 


SHE HAD HIM PAT 


The fresh young traveling salesman 
put on his most seductive smile as the 
pretty waitress glided up to his table in 
the hotel dining room to get his order, 
and remarked: 

“Nice day, little one.” 

“Yes, it is,’ she replied. “And so was 
yesterday, and my name is Ella, and I 
know I’m a pretty girl and have lovely 
blue eyes, and I’ve been here quite a 
while, and I like the place, and don’t 
think I’m too nice a girl to be working 
here. My wages are satisfactory and I 
don’t think there’s a show or dance in 
town tonight, and if there was I wouldn’t 
go with you, I’m from the country and 
I’m a respectable girl, and my brother is 
the cook in this hotel, and he was a col- 
lege football player and weighs 300 lbs; 
last week he pretty nearly ruined a $25-a- 
week traveling man who tried to make a 
date with me; now, what’ll you have— 
roast beef, roast pork, Irish stew, ham- 
burger or fried liver?”—Everybody’s 
Magazine. 

* * 

In order to improve his singing an 
operatic tenor has had his nose remod- 
eled. We want to do something like that 
to the man in the flat above, only he keeps 
the bathroom door locked.—Punch. 

* ” 


This is an authentic essay: 

“The King was displeased with Daniel 
so he put him in a cage where there were 
a lot of lions. The next morning the 
King went to the top of the den and 
called out, ‘Hello, Daniel, what sort of a 
night have you had?’ ‘Oh, not so bad, 
your Majesty,’ replied Daniel, ‘but do 
you know that this place is simply infest- 
ed with lions? ‘Lions?’ said the King, 
pretending to be surprised. ‘Well, ail I 
can say is you must have brought them 
with you! ”—Bystander (London). 

* . 


Watson (whose wife has just bought 
him a new shirt): “Good night! Sixteen 
and a half! That’s what I get for marry- 
ing.a telephone operator—she always gets 
the wrong number.”—Life. 

* + 

“Mother found this stud in the bread 
today !” 

“Well, ask her if she'll keep a good 
lookout for a cuff-link I lost, too.”— 
Passing Show. 

* * 

Rome is to dig up the ancient Circus 
Maximus, which will probably be found 
imbedded in several layers of petrified 
peanut shells.—New York World. 

+ * 

MacDonald arrived in America with 
nothing to recommend him but a willing- 
ness to work and the usual Scotch thrift. 
He applied for a position as janitor of 
the local high school, and was told he 
could not fill the position, as he could 
neither read nor write. 

He finally secured a job in a grocery 
Store, and in the course of time became 
the proprietor. Later he became the 

of a large chain of groceries. 

An eye A presented itself to buy 
out an r chain of stores but, lacking 
ready cash, MacDonald went to his bank- 





er and asked for a loan of $100,000. The 
banker wanted to know just what Mac- 
Donald had in the way of assets to war- 
rant the loan of such a considerable 
sum, and it developed that his inven- 
tories amounted to some $400,000 and he 
had $50,000 in cash. The banker al- 
lowed he was entitled to the loan, and 
handed him a note to sign. MacDonald 
said he would have to make his mark, as 
he could not write. “My God,” said the 
banker, “do you mean to tell me that 
you have made all this money and cannot 
read or write? What would you have 
been if you had learned to read and 
write?” “Janitor of the high school, sir,” 
replied MacDonald.—Contributed. 
aa * 

“Night after night he gazes up at the 
stars. It is his very work, his life inter- 
est.” 

“I know a boy like that. He plays the 
piano in a movie.”—Pitt Panther. 


a 





Special Notices 








The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

“Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 
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MILLER WITH OVER 20 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence in northwestern mills of different 
systems and capacities up to 3,000 bbis is 
open for engagement; age 43. Address 
Box 215, Fordville, N. D. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN 100-BBL MILL OR 
second in larger; lifetime experience; do 
millwrighting; accept anything that is 
steady; can keep flour up to standard; go 
any place if suitable; give best references. 
Address 230, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








SALESMAN, WITH 10 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence with one company, desires to connect 
up with good northwestern mill looking 
for real representation in southern Wis- 
consin; acquainted with bakers and job- 
bers. Address 231, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 

BY MILLER OF 26 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
who has real high class knowledge of the 
business and can get results far above 
average; prefer mill of 200 to 500 bbis; 
steady position with good reliable com- 
pany. Address 215, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS SECOND OR TRICK MILLER IN MILL 
of 300 bbls capacity up; over 15 years’ 
experience in mills; have ground hard and 
soft wheat; references furnished if re- 
quired; state salary and capacity of mill 
in first letter. Address 205, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 











CHEMIST WITH FIVE YEARS’ EXPERI- 
-ence in flour laboratories and 1% years 
as commercial baker for large milling 
company; can demonstrate to bakers; de- 
sires position with a reliable concern; best 
of references. Address 240, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILLING SUPERINTENDENT WITH 
over 20 years’ experience in handling 
high grade mills of large and medium 


capacities is seeking new connection; cor- 
respondence solicited. Address Superin- 
tendent, 234, care Northwestern Miller, 108 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago. 





HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT, AGE 
37, available 15 days’ notice; wide prac- 
tical experience, hard and soft wheat; 
guarantee best results; highest recom- 
mendation from large modern mills; pre- 
fer mill 300 bbls up. Address 233, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





HELP WANTED 








WANTED—MILLWRIGHTS; APPLY AT 
Minneapolis Milling Co. mill, Thirty-sixth 
and Hiawatha, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—HIGH CLASS SALESMAN, ONE 
who understands selling wheat on the ex- 
change floor and elsewhere; want a special 
wheat salesman. Address 227, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


RELIABLE HEAD MILLER WANTS POSI- 
tion in north central states, Minnesota 
preferred; would like connection with 
some good milling firm which is in need 
of a competent man; must have reasonable 
salary; can come at once. Address 225, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


EXPORT MANAGER, PERFECT KNOWL- 
edge English, Spanish, French, German, 
Danish; extensive travel Europe, Amer- 
icas; experienced in handling flour; open 
for connection with large mill; willing to 
open export trade; references. Address 
202, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MANAGER AVAILABLE—FOR MILL OF 
from 100 to 250 bbls capacity; efficient, 
economical; invite correspondence. Ad- 
dress 224, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





EXPERT MIDGET MILLER OPEN FOR 
position at once; will accept position in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan or Ohio; 
competent to take full charge. Address 
226, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 








AVAILABLE! 

A General or Assistant General Manager, 
with an excellent record and a producer of 
the first order. I cannot only sell myself to 
you, but, what is more important, I can sell 
your flour. An interview will cost nothing, 
and it may be very much to your advantage. 
Address Box 985, care Northwestern Miller, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in any size mill; have milled and have 
had charge of the most modern of 500- to 
4,000-bbl mills; can come at once. Ad- 
dress 238, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


SALES EXECUTIVE OPEN FOR CONNEC- 
tion with hard wheat mill, spring or win- 
_ter; have large trade acquaintance in East 
and Southeast; excellent record and refer- 
ences. Address 1036, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 








AS HEAD MILLER IN 100-BBL MILL AND 
upwards, or second in larger; experienced 
all around; do repair work; good refer- 
ences; will go any time, anywhere on 
short notice. Address 236, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER UP TO 800 BBLS, OR 
assistant in a larger plant; age 50 years; 
have milled in northwestern mills for 30 
years; good references; can start work 
immediately. Address T. W. Lynch, 1444 
Portland Ave, St. Paul, Minn. 





WOULD LIKE TO HEAR FROM MILLING 
company seeking man of 15 years’ flour 
sales experience as salesman, branch man- 
ager and sales manager; the best of refer- 
ences will be furnished if desired. Ad- 
dress 237, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


THOROUGHLY CAPABLE FLOUR SALES- 
man, 20 years’ experience covering Penn- 
sylvania’ and New York states, good rec- 
ord, wants connection with reliable mill; 
would consider southern territory; open 
for engagement by Sept. 1. Address 241, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALES AND OPERATING EXECUTIVE 
experienced in wheat, corn and mixed feed 
milling, wants connection with mill hav- 
ing auxiliary grinding and blending equip- 
ment for manufacture of highly profitable 
new products in demand. Address “Ex- 
ecutive,’’ care Northwestern Miller, 108 

South LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILLS OF 250 TO 
1,000 bbls; 30 years’ experience; age 47, 
married; can report for work immediate- 
ly; will guarantee to produce high quality 
flours and close yields; would consider po- 
sition as assistant superintendent in large 
mill; wire or write. C. L. Rawson, 801 
South Fourth W, Missoula, Mont. 





I HAVE BEEN ASSOCIATED WITH THE 
mixed feed business, both as salesman and 
sales manager, for over eight years; am 
thoroughly acquainted with the trade in 
the Middle West and South; above the 
average; I can make money for you; what 
have you to offer? Address 228, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





COMMERCIAL MIXED FEED EXECU- 
tive; practical experience in sales organi- 
zation; actual knowledge of the great feed 
consuming markets; 10 years’ actual sell- 
ing and organization experience; now em- 
ployed; desires to hear from feed manu- 
facturers needing the services of capable 
young man. Address 229, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








$100,000 MILL PROPERTY FOR SALE IN 
Regina, Sask; consists of mill, capacity 
150 bbls, in good order, rebuilt, new and 
modern equipment; elevator, capacity 35,- 
000 bus; coal and wood yards, also bak- 
ery; on track; all offered for $50,000 for 
quick sale, or will take in as partner mill- 
er with some capital to take charge. E. 
egerng, 7th and McIntyre Sts., Regina, 
ask. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—MACHINERY FOR 65-BBI, 
flour mill, used only six months. Apply 
Berthold Imhoff, St. Walburg, Sask. 





FOR SALE—VERY REASONABLY, ONE 
No. 4 Howell roller mill; one 20-in Nor- 
dyke under-runner stone mill; two Mon- 
arch 20-in interchangeable buhr mills; one 
Given-Moore feed grinder and one Joseph 
Dicke feed cutter; also one 5 h-p and one 
new 10 h-p A-C motors, 220-v, 60-cycle. 
Address 212, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 
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P.O. Box 894, 


We Want 300 Tons of Damaged Flour 
Shipment August, September, October, 
November—$35@38 ton f,o.b. New York 
or New Orleans. 


ALONSO RIERA & CO., Inc. 
SAN JUAN, PORTO RICO 


Send samples. 





SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 








New York 


forits purity and 
uniformity 


CHICAGO 
Nashville 


REGENT 
PHOSPHATE 


Known far and wide 


Victor Chemical Works 


St. Louis 








9 So. Clinton St. 


Some Excellent Offerings 


In new, shop worn and slightly used 
equipment for flour, feed and cereal 
mills, can be had by inquiry to 


W. R. LEATHERS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








| 





STORAGE 
TRANSIT 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 








and its branch offices. 


Sterling Calculator 


A Valuable Handbook for Use 
of Canadian and United States 
Millers and Exporters in quick 
and Accurate Conversion of 
United Kingdom Quotations. 


Price per copy, $10.00 


For sale by the Canadian National Millers’ 
Association, Coristine Building, Montreal, 
Quebec, or by The Northwestern Miller, 
118 So. 6th Street, Minneapolis, Minn., 








No.1 ROPE PAPER BAGS 


pares AKRON 46S 


For FLOUR, ©, MEAL&FEED 





THE THOMAS PHILLIPS Ca. 








N our very extensive Laboratories 

we havealarge Departm 
pecializes in flour and 
ucts made from it. 


THE COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. 


ent which 
all prod- 


OHICAGO, ILL. 





W.S.NOTT 
Ofey 1-7-4. bh 


MILL SUPPLIES 


Largest Western Marnfacturers of 
LEATHER 
BELTING 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
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JOHN H. MOORE, Presipent.~ G M. LOWRY, SECRETARY 


he MOORE* LOWRY 
FLOURs MILLS CO. 


C/UYO ADDRESS MAIL TO ROSEDALE STATION, KANSAS CITY, KANSAS ; “OUW9 


1500 BARRELS CAPACITY 


“Old Squire” Says: 


If this wheat were any better I am 
afraid the boys out in the mill would 
not be so careful in milling it. Fine 
wheat is all right, but none is so 
good that it does not require watch- 
fulness in the milling. 


CKainsas City, USA. 











‘“Wellington’s 
Best”’ 


A short patent, 
dependable flour well 
milled and uniform 
in quality. 


Wellington Milling & Elevator 


Company WELLINGTON, KANSAS. 





Am Rucdlent Flour at a Fair Price Is J.F.Imbs Milling 
“WESTERN STAR” Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Milled in the Heart of the Bést Wheat Country. 





Manufacturers of 
Kansas Turkey 


Ghe WEsTERN StTaR Mitt Co. a ee 


Wheat FI . 
J. J. Vanier, Mgr. SALINA, KANSAS eat Flours 




















| From this year’s 
strong, loaf-producing 
Kansas wheat. 


F LQ U ie Newton Milling & Elevator Co. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 














